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PREFACE 

Ik the preparation of this book the author has en- 
deavored to avoid that narrowness of treatment which 
so easily besets the writer on such a topic as immigra- 
tioo. The effort has been made to regard immigration, 
not simply as an "American public problem," but as 
a sociological phenomenon of world-wide significance. 
While the primary viewpoint is that of a citizen of the 
United States, several other viewpoints are considered, 
and regarded as equally valid. It is pointed out that 
there are a number of interests to be taken into account, 
aside from those of the native American workman, or 
even of the American nation as a whole. The immigra- 
tion question is set forth as a part of an inclusive 
conservation program for all humanity. The modem 
situation is placed in its appropriate historical setting. 
Particularly, it is demonstrated that the popular notion 
that a belief in restriction is Inconsistent with sympathy 
for the immigrant is false. The restricdonist may be 
the truest friend of the alien. 

■ At the same time, this book does not profess to be an 
exhaustive treatise on immigration. To deal with this 
question exhaustively, as Dr. Leopold Caro has pointed 
out, is too much of an undertaking for a single man in 
a lifetime. This is for two reasons. In the first place, 
the mass of data is too great, involving the intimate his- 
tory of most of the civilized nations of the world for a 
period of from half a century to three centuries. In 
the second place, the subject is highly dynamic. It is a 
present movement, displaying aspects which are con- 
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tinually changing, and embodying relations which are 
constantly shifting. The student is prevented by his 
human limitations from keeping his information up-to- 
date in every particular. 

For these reasons the purely descriptive features of 
such a book must necessarily be limited in scope and 
subject to inaccuracy. The writer is constantiy con- 
strained to qualify his general statements in the effort 
to avoid dogmatism or positive error. But the purely 
descriptive features are, after all, of secondary impor- 
tance. The fundamental matters are the laws or prin- 
ciples which underlie the great type of population 
movement which we call immigration, and these are 
relatively constant and unchanging. It* is a knowledge 
of these principles which fits one to understand the 
movement in its ever changing aspects, and to grapple 
with it as a problem of practical politics or sociology. 
To define and clarify the concepts involved, to set forth 
clearly the laws and principles, and to point out the 
opportunities and responsibilities, is the chief aim of this 
book. 

These considerations account for the summary treat- 
ment of some topics, and the omission of others. Some 
aspects of the question may seem to have received more 
attention, others less, than their relative importance 
would warrant Thus the section on crises, exhibiting 
as it does the intricate relationship between immigration 
and one of our most important economic problems, also 
suggests other equally detailed analytical studies which 
might be made ; as, for instance, the relation between 
immigration and strikes, or child labor, or public educa- 
tion. The discussion of the effect of emigration on the 
countries of Europe, while dealing with a topic of equal 
importance with the effects on the United States, is 
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manifestly only suggestive in character. Only such 
tables have been included as are necessary for illustra- 
tion or demonstradon. The statistical matter on iromi- 
giation is now so voluminous that it is Impracticable to 
include it in a treatise dealing with the general aspects 
of the situation in a narrative manner. 

Some portions of this book have already appeared in 
print The section on crises is practically a reprint of 
an article entitled " Immigration and Crises," which ap- 
peared in the American Economic Review for December, 
191 1. The discussion of the effects of immigration on 
population reproduces almost verbatim an article, " The 
Paradox of Immigration," which was printed in the 
American youfnal of Sociology for September, 191 1. 
An article entitled "Some Immigration Differences," 
printed in the YaU Review for May, 1910, contained 
matter which has been incorporated in different por- 
tions of this book. To the editors'of these three jour- 
nals the author extends his thanks for permission to use 
this material in the present volume. 

The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to Professor Albert G. Keller, Professor Roswell C. 
McCrea, and Professor Allen Johnson, who have read 
the manuscript wholly or in part, and have made many 
helpful suggestions. 

H. P. F. 

Naw Havbn, CoNNEcncnr, 
April 9, 1913. 
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nmODDCnON 

The study of iinmigration is a part of the study of 
the dispersion of the human race over the surface of the 
earth, but only one of the most recent parts. The 
most important population movements by which the 
habitable portions of the globe became peopled took 
place long before there was anything which might 
accurately be styled immigration. The dawn of the 
historical period found the principal sections of the 
earth's surface already inhabited by races not widely 
different from those now native to them. 

About the early movements by which man was scat- 
tered from his original home to the four comers of the 
globe we have as yet little definite information. It 
seems safe to conclude that they must have resembled 
the instinctive movements of animals more closely than 
the rational movements of modem man. They must 
have been gradual, by slow stages, and in immediate 
response to the demands of the food supply or of the 
changing climate. Such movements, which may be 
designated by the term "wandering," were the necessary 
precursors of the more recent developments. They 
fumiah the background for the historic period, and 
constitute the original factors in modem relations. 
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They may be taken for granted, and a detailed knowl- 
edge of them is not necessary for an imderstanding or 
investigation of such a historic question as inmiigration. 

The word "immigration" is one of those terms which 
are in common use in everyday speech, and which 
convey a certain general impression to the hearer, but 
which need to be given a limited and specific meaning 
when used in a scientific study. Many vague and 
erroneous notions about immigration may be traced to 
the failure of those using the word to form an exact 
idea of its connotation. Particularly is it necessary to 
distinguish clearly between immigration and certain other 
forms of population movements to which the term is 
frequently applied. 

There are three of these forms of movement. They 
all fall within the historical period, and consequently 
we have some definite information about them. They 
may be designated as invasion, conquest, and coloniza- 
tion. These, with inmiigration, all have this in com- 
mon, that they are reasoned movements arising after 
man had progressed far enough in the scale of civiliza- 
tion to have a fixed abiding place. That is, they are 
definite movements from one place to another. This 
distinguishes them from what has been called "wander- 
ing," and justifies including them in a separate category, 
to which the general name "migration" may be given. 
In using this term for this purpose, however, we must 
rid our minds of the association which it has with the 
movements of animals and birds. When we speak of 
the migrations of birds we customarily refer to seasonal 
changes of location, occurring regularly year by year. 
They are not cases of a change of home, but of having 
two homes at the same time. 
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Man, too, has his seasonal movements. It is a very 
cominon practice of primitive men to move from one 
location to another at different times in the year in the 
pursuit of food, seeking a certain locality at the time 
that a particular fruit ripens there, or a certain bird 
lays its eggs. "The Haida Indians of British Columbia 
anoually voyage as many as 500 miles southward to 
Puget Sound to lay in a supply of dried clams and oysters 
for their own consumption and for trade." ' Many 
nomadic tribes follow the pasture from the lowlands 
to the highlands, and from south to north, as the 
seasons chai^. Even civilized man, in his highest 
development, has his seasonal joumeyings, from his 
summer home to his winter home, and back. But 
none of these comings and goings deserve to be included 
as true movements of peoples, or to be called migrations 
in the present sense. Migration involves an actual and 
permanent change of residence. It thus becomes evi- 
dent that migrations can occur only in the most 
rudimentary form among people in the hunting stage ; 
more developed cases may occur among pastoral people, 
when they change their base of operation, as when the 
Israelites moved from Canaan into Egypt, and back 
after several generations; but in its most complete 
form, migration appears only after man has reached 
the agricultural stage. 

Since man, when he migrates, leaves a fixed home 
in response to a rational impulse, there must be some 
definable cause for the migration. There are certain 
general causes which are found to underlie all migratory 
movements, and which are worthy of examination. In 
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the first place we find that the cause of a migratory 
movement must be a powerful one. Man inevitably 
becomes attached to the locality in which he finds him- 
self placed. Bonds of many kinds arise to tie him to his 
home. Among these may be mentioned family con- 
nectionsy sentimental associations, familiar customs and 
habits of the conmnmity, political and religious attach- 
ments, business interests, property owned, superstitious 
veneration for graves. All of these, and others, imite 
to make the home ties very strong. The life of man is 
closely boimd up with his environment, and a change of 
environment is a momentous event. As a result, there 
is a marked inertia, a resistance to pressure, among 
human beings, and the presimiption is that people will 
stay where they are, unless some positive force causes 
them to move. And no trivial occasion will suffice. 

This force, which results in movement, may be a 
very complex one, but in general it must present one 
of two aspects — it must be either attractive or repel- 
lent. Men are either drawn or driven to break the ties 
which bind them to their native locality. The attrac- 
tive force must, of course, exist in the coimtry which is 
the objective point, the repellent force, in the existing 
environment. This distinction is well brought out by 
Professor Otis T. Mason, who classifies the causes of 
migration into "positive" — advantages, satisfactions, 
etc. — and "negative" — discomforts, compulsions, etc.* 
In view of the strength of the "home ties," however, it 
is evident that the repellent type of forces must be much 
the more important. It would have to be a very al- 
luring prospect indeed that would lead a man to leave a 

1 ICasQO, Otis T., " Migratioii and the Food Queit," Amtriean AntkrofU^ 
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spot where he was contented. In fact we can hardly 
conceive of a man deserting a spot where he was really 
contented. There must be some dissatisfaction with 
existing conditions to induce him to take the step. At- 
tractions often operate by inducing dissatisfactions, 
through comparison. There is no attraction in a foreign 
region unless it seems superior to the home surroundings. 
Hien the home conditions f^pear inferior, and there is 
dissatisfaction. This is what Professor Sumner called 
a process of ideahzatiou. 

It may be well, also, to distinguish between the causes 
and motives of migration. Motives are subjective feel- 
ings i-fTigfiiig within the individual which inspire his 
actions. They are the immediate forces which lead to 
movonent, and may be divided into the same two 
general classes as causes. Causes are objective forces 
ot conditions existing outside of the individual, which 
fMct upon him. They may enst in the physical ea- 
viroament or in the human environment, and operate by 
arousing motives, which in turn are the immediate 
^)rings of conduct. Since himian nature is everywhere 
enough alike so that similar causes arouse similar motives, 
and since motives can hardly arise without some exterior 
cause, in ova search for the origins of migratory move- 
ments it will ordinarily be sufiBdent to examine merely 
the causes. Thus in almost every case of migration we 
are justified in looking for some cause of a repellent 
nature, some dissatisfaction, disability, discontent, hard- 
ship, or other disturbing condition.' 

These discomforts may arise in any of the various 

> ProfcMM A. G. KeOcr brinci out thb ptoot in hli unpubHahEd lectuna on 
Cdoniiation. iritere the caiuo of onigration tzc daniGEd under uiiMtiifactoij 
omdlttoiu of enviraomcnt, either phync&l oi humui. He ■!■> emphHiict thi 
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interests of human life, and may be classified according 
to almost any classification which will include those 
interests. Probably the most satisfactory is the familiar 
one of Economic, Political, Social, and Religious. The 
economic causes of migrations are the earliest and by 
far the most important. They arise in connection with 
man's efforts to make his living, and concern all interests 
which are connected with his productive efforts. They 
are disabilities or handicaps which affect his pursuit of 
food, clothing, and shelter, as well as the less necessary 
comforts of life. These are vital interests, and any dis- 
satisfaction connected with them is of great weight with 
men. 

There is a wide variety of economic causes of migration, 
of which the following may be noted. Permanent 
natural inhospitableness of soil or climate or scarcity 
of natural resources may make the struggle for exist- 
ence a perpetually hard one. Temporary natural 
calamities, such as drought, famine, flood, extreme 
seasons, etc., may interrupt the course of an ordinarily 
tolerable existence. Serious imderdevelopment of the 
industrial arts may make life difficult in a nation by 
limiting the productive power of its citizens or handi- 
capping them in the struggle for trade. A conmion 
economic cause of migration is overpopulation. This 
means that the population of a region has increased to 
the point where, imder the existing industrial conditions, 
there are too many people for the supporting power of the 
soil. In man's struggle with nature for a time an in- 
crease in numbers is an advantage. But there comes a 
point where the ratio between men and land reaches 
such an equilibrium that any increase in the nimiber of 
men means a smaller amoimt of the materials of existence 
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for each one.' This results in hardship and dissatis- 
faction. Many migratory movements, particularly in 
the case of primitive men, or men on a low stage of cul- 
ture, may be very simply explained by overpopulation. 

Political causes are those connected with the organiza- 
tion of government or the actions of the governing 
power. In this case the dissatisfaction arises from the 
failure of the individual or group to secure what is be- 
Ueved to be a rightiul share in the control of the govern- 
ment, or in some positive repressive or persecuting 
measures on the part of the governing body toward some 
of its dtizens. Hence we may look for motives of in- 
fringed liberty, lack of freedom, or the filing of oppres- 
sion. A bad government may put such handicaps on 
the entire body of its dtizens as to make life unsatis- 
factory to them. 

Where sodal causes of migration exist, the dissatis- 
faction arises from some fault in the sodal organization. 
Some classes or individuak are subjected to a feeling 
of inferiority to other classes or individuals. A caste, or 
aristocratic, organization of sodety gives certain classes 
an advantage over others, and makes it impossible for 
the lower classes to rise to a higher level. In case people 
living under these conditions learn of another region 
irbexc advancement is possible, migration may easily 
ensue. 

Religious causes indude those cases where restrictions 
are pla(xd on certain members of the body politic be* 
cause of their religious beliefs or practices. There may 
be actual persecution, though this is coming to be some- 

I Hcvy Gense don not ippcar to rea^nue thli dividing Hue, but acenu to 
niuil an {ndcfinlte inacue of numben u beuing with it the posdbility of 
bBpraraDcat. Tbc ostposte view Is nuintiiiied by Ptofmot Irving Fiihci, 
Xlmmltfy PrimiHa «fBc«n»m ia . vp. 434 It- 
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what rare in modem times. The oppression may mani- 
fest itself in various disadvantages, imposed on other 
interests of life, but which are primarily due to religious 
differences. The great historical example of this class of 
causes is foimd in the case of the Jews. 

All of these kinds of causes may overlap, and almost 
always two or more of them exist in conjimction. Cases 
where social causes alone account for a migration are 
rare. They are frequently, however, a contributory 
factor. The economic causes are by far the most im- 
portant and imiversal, though we need frequently to 
look for other causes back of them. Political maladjust- 
ments often express themselves through economic or 
social disabilities, religious differences through economic 
and social limitations, etc. In any actual case of migra- 
tion it is probable that the motives of migration will 
be due to a complication of causes. This fourfold 
classification, however, is of great aid in isolating and 
understanding the imderlying forces. 

The effects of migratory movements, involving the 
transference of bodies of people from one region to 
another, are far-reaching and extremely diversified. 
They concern both the coimtry of origin and the country 
of destination. They differ widely in specific cases, so 
much so that it is scarcely possible to lay down any gen- 
eral rules or conclusions which will be of value. They 
manifest themselves xmder three main heads, viz. the 
density of population, the physical stock, and the customs 
and institutions, or mores. The most obvious effect, 
and the one which is commonly assimied to follow any 
migration, is a decrease in the population of the country 
of source, and an increase in that of the coimtry of des- 
tination. But even this, as will appear hereafter, is not 
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by any means the universal rule. There is commonly 
some effect on the physical stock of the country receiving 
the migrants. This effect may vary between wide ez- 
tremea. Whether the customs and institutions shall be 
also affected depends upon a variety of circumstapces 
which are likely to make each instance distinctive. There 
is scarcely one of the vital interests of either country con- 
cerned which may not be deeply affected by an impor- 
tant migratoiy movement. But the factors concerned 
are so complicated, and so subject to individual varia- 
tion, that movements which bear a general resemblance 
may have very diverse effects, and each case must be 
studied by itself. 

As to the routes or channels of migratory movements, 
it may be said that in general they follow the lines of 
least resistance, as determined by the combination of 
all the forces involved. The closer the movement is 
to a purely natural one, the more it will follow the nattiral 
routes marked out by the configuration of the earth. 
River valleys, such as the Danube in Europe and the 
Ohio in America, have always been favorite migratory 
routes. If mountains have to be traversed, the easiest 
passes will be chosen, such as the Cumberland G^ in 
the Ihuted States. In general, water has been a bond 
and not a barrier between different lands, and the earliest 
routes of distant travel were undoubtedly by water. 
&eece became the source of numerous migratory move- 
ments partly because of her extended coast line.' 

Having thus considered some of the essential features 
of migration as a whole, it will be well to distinguish 
further between the four great tj^pes of migrations to 
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which reference has been made. One of the earliest, 
simplest, and most natural of migratory movements is 
the invasion. This occurs when a rude people, on a low 
stage of culture, but with much native physical virility, 
leaves its location, and overruns the territory of a more 
highly developed state. It is a movement en masse, 
involving the whole, or a large portion, of the tribe. 
The tribe acts as a imit, and the end sought is the benefit 
of the tribe as a tribe, not of any individuals. The forces 
back of it approach the imconsdous and irrational, 
characteristic of wandering, more closely than in any 
other form of migration. 

The power of the invasion lies in brute force and 
numbers. It is a case of a lower civilization tempo- 
rarily overcoming a higher one — temporarily, because 
the rude virility which enables the invaders to maintain 
their own customs for a time succumbs eventually to 
the enervating influence of a civilization to which it is 
not trained. Civilization in the end proves itself more 
permanent than barbarism. Thi^ result is often 
furthered by the fact that the physical stock of the 
higher race is improved by the infusion of new blood 
from the very foreigners who are attacking it. This 
effect upon the physical stock may be very profoimd 
and lasting, as an invasion customarily involves large 
numbers of people. But while the invaders may succeed 
in checking the progress of civilization for a time, they 
seldom leave any permanent monuments of themselves, 
either material or institutional. They are not likely 
to affect the language, religion, or social customs of the 
invaded nation to an important degree. The mores 
are more enduring than the racial stock of the people 
who possess them. 
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There have been aumerous instances of invasions in 
the history of Europe. In fact, the barbarian invasions 
are perhaps the most important single factor in the his- 
tory of that continent during the Dark Ages. An ex- 
cellent example is furnished by the Goths, particularly 
by the eastern division of that people. Hie original 
home of this people was in E^t Prussia, near the Baltic 
and the Vistula, where they were known in Roman days 
as traders in amber. There were two principal branches, 
the western or Visigoths, and the eastern or Ostrogoths. 
Their physical and mental characters were well marked 
and definite. In physique they were tall, blond, and 
athletic, in disposition brave and generous, patient 
under hardship, chaste and affectionate in their family 
relations. As to their habits of life before their migra- 
tion, we have no very complete picture. In general, 
they seem to have been living on the pastoral-agricul- 
tural stage. They had no cities or villages, but lived in 
scattered dwellings upon farms, which they cultivated 
with the aid of slaves descended from captives. Much 
of the land was held in common, and upon it were pas- 
tured the vast herds of cattle which constituted thdr 
chief subsistence. The powers of government were 
centralized in a king, chosen by popular voice from 
certain great families. They had progressed far enough 
in learning to have an alphabet, but had not developed 
any written literature. 

It is evident, then, that the Goths were a settled 
peqile, and while the ties which bound them to their 
home land were not very complex, and they were un- 
doubtedly used to long warlike expeditions, yet there 
must have been some powerful motives to induce them to 
leave a land where they had become so well established. 
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As to the exact nature of these motives, and the causes 
which lay back of them, there is no accurate record. 
It is not probable that they were driven out by the pres- 
sure of stronger neighbors. ^' Most likely it was simply 
the natural increase of their population, aided perhaps 
by the failure of their harvests or the outbreak of a 
pestilence, that made them sensible of the poverty of 
their coimtry, and led them to cast longing eyes towards 
the richer and more genial lands farther to the south, of 
which they had heard, and which some of them may 
have visited." ^ This explanation is admittedly largely 
based on guess. But it has every element of probability 
and marks the movement of the Goths as a perfectly 
typical example of a migration due to economic causes, 
natural overpopulation, augmented by temporary 
natural calamity, arousing motives of dissatisfaction 
through comparison with other seemingly more desir- 
able regions. 

Whatever the causes, the Goths determined to move. 
Uniting with the Gepids, Herules, and some other 
kindred peoples, they formed a great throng, which 
moved through what is now western Russia to the shores 
of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. Thence they 
journeyed westward to the north bank of the Danube. 
On the way they were joined by other groups of people, 
of Slavonic race. Their real history may be said to 
begin about 245 a.d., when they were Hving near the 
mouth of the Danube, imder the rule of the Ostrogoths. 
For about twenty years they had been the allies of the 
Romans, who paid them money to defend their borders 
from the attacks of other would-be invaders. The 

1 Bradl^r, H., The Story of the Goths, p. 2x. d. Von Pflugk-Harttimg, Jn 
The Great UigraHons, p. no. 
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Roman emperor, Philip the Arab, put an end to this 
payment, thereby arousing the anger of the Ostrogoths, 
vho crossed the Danube and plundered the Roman prov- 
inces. This was the beginning of a long series of in- 
vasions extending down into Greece and Asia Minor. 
Many cities were plundered cruelly and brutaUy. For- 
tunately for dvilization, however, the Goths had been 
converted to Christianity in the meantime, so that the 
army which finally entered and devastated Rome in 
the year 410 was not the utterly barbarous throng which 
had started on the journey from northern Europe. 
Their leader, Alaric, was himself a Christian and did 
what he could to restrain the natural passions of his 
followers. Yet in spite of all, the sack of Rome was a 
cruel and bloodthirsty affair. 

It is characteristic of an invasion that over two cen- 
turies were constmied in the journey from the old home 
to Rome, so that no single individual of those who 
started on the undertaking lived to reach the final des- 
tination. For nearly a century and a half after the fall 
of Rome the Ostrogoths lived in or near Italy. Their 
fortunes in war fluctuated, and for a time, under Theod- 
oric, they were the masters of the peninsula. Their 
kindred, the ^^gotha, were in the meantime settled 
in Gaul and Spain. Finally, in the year 553, after re- 
peated reverses, the Ostrogoths retired from Italy to the 
north, and as a people disappeared from history, leaving 
scarcely a trace behind. TTie Franks were never driven 
from Gaul, but eventually lost their native language 
and became absorbed in the people whom they had in- 
vaded. The Goths " have bequeathed to the world no 
treasures of literature, no masterpieces of art, no splendid 
buildings, lliey have left no conscious impress on the 
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manners or the institutions of any modem European 
people."^ Even Gothic architecture has no historic 
connection with the people whose name it bears. 

Other barbarian tribes invaded Eiu'ope at about the 
same time as the Goths, and during the succeeding 
centuries. One of the most powerfid was the Hims, a 
people of rude culture but great virility, belonging prob- 
ably to the Mongolic or Tatar stock, who appeared 
, about the foiu'th century a.d. They were followed by 
other races from the same general region and belonging 
to the same great stock, the Avars who arrived about 
555, and the Magyars who put in an appearance at the 
close of the ninth century. The most recent explanation 
of the migrations of these Asiatic tribes is that their 
habitat suffered a change of climate from one of those 
great cycles about which we are beginning to have some 
information, which resulted in drying up the region, and 
furnishing a much smaller amount of subsistence than the 
people had been accustomed to. This is overpopulation, 
and fmnishes another case of that great economic cause.* 
Another powerful Asiatic invader was Timiu- or Tamer- 
lane, who with his Tatar hordes devastated Asia Minor 
during the latter part of the foiu-teenth century. 

A conquest is almost the reverse of an invasion. In 
this case the people of higher culture take the aggressive. 
It is an overflow of civilization, of manners, of organiza- 
tion, of government, — not to any great extent, of popula- 
tion. Conquest occurs when a well-developed state, 
full of vigor, sends its armies over the territory of less 
advanced peoples, imposing its political system upon 

' Btadley, op. cU., p. 365. See this work for fuller details of the Gothic in- 
vasioa. Also Von Pflugk-Harttung, op. cU., and Hodgkin, Thomas, Tkeod" 
cHctkeGoik, 

* HunHngton, Ellsworth, The Pulse 0/ Asia, pp. 3S7> 373> 383* 
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them, and laying them under tribute, but not slaying the 
people or destroying thdr wealth any more than is 
necessary to secure subjection. It is an enterprise of 
the state, seeking its own glory and aggrandizement 
The movement of population to the conquered terri- 
tory may be insignificant, and in this, conquest differs 
from all the other forms of migratory movements. 
Consequently the effects on the racial stock of the con- 
quered people may be very slight, and in most cases are. 
The effect on the mores, on the other hand, including the 
language, may be profound and lasting. Conquest differs 
from the other forms of migration also in the fact that 
the motives belong more nearly to the positive, or at- 
tractive, group than in any of the others. It is energy, 
ambition, etc., which lead to conquest rather than fear, 
oowaidice, etc. Many of the individuals who change 
tbdr reddence under conquest are state officials, sent 
out in the pursuit of their duties to the sovereign, not 
because of any particular choice of their own. 

It scarcely need be said that the great historical ex- 
ample of conquest is Rome. Her policy was to extend 
her dominion by mnVing outlying tribes realize that it was 
to their advantage to acknowledge her sway and pay 
tribute. So long as they did this quietly and regularly, 
little else was required of them. As far as possible, the 
native governmental organization was continued, and 
mmply grafted on to the great Roman stock, the native 
officials being made subordinates in the Roman organiza- 
tion. Roman traders came and went , carrying culture 
and civilization with them, and exerting a powerful in- 
fluence on the mores of the provinces, but the perma- 
nent movement of people from the central state was com- 
paratively slight. Alexander the Great was a spreader 
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of conquest, though his early death destroyed whatever 
possibility there may have been of his establishing a 
permanent empire. The career of the British govern- 
ment in India has many of the characteristics of conquest. 
Native rajahs are, to a great extent, utilized as officials 
of the British government, and there is no large migra- 
tion of people from England to India, save those con- 
nected in some way with the government service, or 
persons engaged in commercial pursuits, who maintain 
their permanent home in England. But the influence 
on the mores of the native inhabitants is great. 

The third form of migratory movement, which has a 
particularly dose connection with immigration, is col- 
onization. This occurs when a well-established, pro- 
gressive, and physically vigorous state sends out bodies 
of citizens, officially as a rule, to settle in certain specified 
localities. The regions chosen are newly discovered or 
thinly settled countries, where the native inhabitants 
are so few, or are on such an inferior stage of cultiu-e that 
they offer but slight resistance to the entrance of the 
colonists. For while the two previous forms of migra- 
tion have been warlike, colonization is essentially a 
peaceful movement. The rivalry for certain favored 
localities may involve the colonizing power in war with 
other civilized nations who desire the same thing, but as 
far as the seizure of the colony itself is concerned, it 
requires slight military exertion. Colonization, like 
conquest, is a state enterprise, conducted for the benefit 
of the state, but differs from it in that its motive is rather 
the commercial advancement of the state than its mili- 
tary or political aggrandizement. Colonization has 
often been resorted to, also, whe^ a state has believed 
itself to be overpopulated, and has aimed directly at 
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Impnmng the condition of its citizens, both those who 
go and those who are left, — something that is scarcely 
dreamed of under conquest. Several classifications of 
cdonies have been made. The most satisfactory is 
that adopted by Professor A. G. Keller, which makes a 
twofold division into farm and plantation colonies.^ 
These differ from each other so much in their essential 
characteristics that it will be well to examine them 
separately, before making any further generalizatloas 
r^arding colonies as a whole. 

Tliis classification is based on the typical form of the 
industrial organization in the colony. As colonies are 
always new and undeveloped regions, the fundamental 
industry is always of an extractive nature, almost uni- 
versally agriculture in some form, though It may be 
mining or fishing. Practically all important colonies 
in the history of the movement, however, have been 
agricultural, so that the above divi^on serves every pur- 
pose. In the first place, it must be noted that practi- 
cally all coloniang nations have been situated in the 
north temperate zone, and primarily in Europe. Out- 
side of this continent, Phoenicia and China are the sole 
important representatives. These, with Greece and 
Rome, made up the colonizing powers of the ancient 
world. As far as modem coloniang nations are con- 
cerned, the question is limited to the countries of 
Europe. 

A farm colony springs up in a region similar to that 
held by the colonlring state, that is to say, in the tem- 
perate zone. Colonies of tliis class have appeared both 
north and south of the equator. The requirements are 
that the conditions of soil and climate be such as to 

< Kelkl, A. C, Ctleaitatum, Cb. L 
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make the products of the colony similar to those of the 
home state, and to render acclimatization either unneces- 
sary or very easy. 

Under these conditions, a large movement of popula- 
tion takes place from the home state to the colony, and 
it is a movement of families. Men find it possible to 
take their wives and children with them, and a normal 
population is established in the new land. Agriculture 
may be taken up according to the methods with which 
the colonists are familiar in the old country. As land is 
abundant and cheap, each man will prefer, and will find 
it possible, to take up a piece of land of his own, and to 
cultivate it independently, rather than to hire out his 
services to any other cultivator. Consequently, hired 
agricultiu*al labor is almost impossible to secure, and 
each man is compelled to rely on the labor of himself 
and his family to cultivate his land. As a result, the 
typical agricultiu*al unit becomes the small holding, oc- 
cupied and tilled by a single family. The system is 
further established by the fact that the products of 
such a region are well adapted to this form of culture. 
This is the typical ''farm" organization which gives its 
name to this class of colony. 

Plantation colonies, on the other hand, arise in regions 
different in climate from the home state, that is, in tropi- 
cal or subtropical regions. Here conditions of soil and 
climate are such that the natural products are of a kind 
which cannot be raised under home conditions, and hence 
are luxuries rather than staples. Acclimatization is 
practically impossible for men, and almost wholly so for 
women, so that normal family life is precluded for the 
colonist. Furthermore, as it is impossible for natives of 
the temperate zone to engage in agricultural labor in the 
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tropics, for ph}rsiological reasons, all work of that kind 
must be performed by the natives, or by other similar 
races imported for the purpose. As a rule, the natives do 
not wish to work, and wages are no sufficient inducement. 
Hence they must be made to work, and slavery, either 
openly or in one of its disguised forms, appears. Since a 
very small niunber of Europeans will suffice to direct the 
activities of a large niunber of natives, the movement of 
population from the home state is small, and we find 
agricultiu-e in the tropics developing along the line of a 
large unit, producing a single commodity, and operated 
by compulsory labor, under conditions of waste and ex- 
ploitation. This is the typical '^plantation." 

Thus we see that the social and industrial conditions 
are diametrically opposed in the two forms of colony. 
In the farm colony we have a vigorous population, 
similar in stock to that of the home state, each family 
tiUing its own piece of land, and largely self-supporting. 
Under such conditions large families are an economic 
advantage, and population grows rapidly. In the planta- 
tion colony the colonists are few and mostly males, who 
superintend the cultivation of large estates, with the 
purpose of making as much money as possible and getting 
back to the home land at the earliest possible moment. 
As far as the population of the colony is affected, it is 
mainly by the growth of a body of half-breeds, who are 
always a troublesome class. Morals are low, and Ufe 
unhealthy and artificial. In the political interests of 
the colonies similar distinctions exist. Life in a farm 
colony tends to develop enterprise, independence, and 
political and social equality. A feeling of patriotism 
toward the colony, as distinguished from the home state, 
inevitably develops. The manifest destiny of the farm 
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colony is to become an independent state, either with a 
wholly separate govermnent, or with only the most 
tenuous ties binding it to the home authority. In the 
plantation colony life develops along an aristocratic 
groove, with well-defined sodal and political classes. 
There is no love on the part of the colonist for the colony 
as such, and no body of local feeling grows up among the 
colonists. This development is furthered by the cus- 
tomary action of the central government, which regards 
the farm colony as of little importance because of the 
similarity between its products and her own, but devotes 
an enormous attention to the plantation colony because 
of the apparent importance of its unique products. 
Henct the farm colony is left free to develop along 
natural lines, while the plantation colony is subjected 
to all sorts of artificial restrictions and limitations which 
hamper its growth. As a result of all these factors, the 
plantation colony seldom achieves its independence, 
but remains subject to the home state indefinitely. 
Examples of farm colonies are the Thirteen Colonies, 
Canada, New Zealand, etc.; of plantation colonies, 
Java, Jamaica, Brazil under the Portuguese, etc. As 
will be seen, the farm colony has a peculiarly intimate 
relation with immigration movements. 

This preliminary survey of the earlier forms of migra- 
tion prepares the way for a dear understanding of the 
characteristic featiu-es of the fourth form. This is im- 
migration, which in many respects differs from any 
other population movement. These distinctions merit 
emphasb. 

In the first place, both of the two states concerned in 
an immigration movement are well established, and on 
approximately the same stage of civilization. Immi- 
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gration can take place only over what Professor Sunmer 
calls a single culture-area. Secondly, immigratioii is a 
distinctly individual undertaking. States may direct, 
control, regulate, or encourage immigration, but the 
motives which lead men into this form of movement 
are strictly individual ones, and the causes which arouse 
these motives are conditions which react upon the in- 
dividual alone. The end sought is neither the advantage 
of the country of origin, nor of the country of destination, 
but the improvement of the condition of the individual. 
The two countries concerned in an immigration move- 
ment resemble each other not only in the stage of cul- 
ture but in climatic conditions and circumstances of 
life. There has never been any immigration between the 
temperate zones and the tropics, in either direction, nor 
have the polar regions ever figured. In fact, practically 
all immigration, historically speaking, has been between 
different countries in the temperate zone. But while 
there are these resemblances between the countries con- 
cerned, there must also always be some differences, other- 
wise there would be no motive for movement. The 
first and primary difference between the two countries 
is that the one which receives the stream of immigration 
is newer, and therefore much less thickly settled, than the 
other. Other things being equal, the chances for a com- 
fortable living are greater in a country where the ratio 
between men and land is still low. This ratio between 
men and land is of extreme importance, and ought never 
to be neglected in the discussion of any sociological or 
economic problem.^ It is especially vital as regards 
migrations, which are so directly connected with the 
shifting of populations. 

1 Sttmocr, W. G., FTdf and Other Essays, " Sociokgy." 
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Other differences which may be looked for between the 
two countries concerned in an immigration movement 
are the following: the country of destination is more 
democratic than the other, and its people enjoy greater 
social and political equality ; there is more of individual 
freedom of conduct, and fewer traditional or legal re- 
straints; military burdens are lighter, and there is 
greater latitude for religious belief and practice. On the 
other hand, life in the new country is likely to be more 
arduous, industry more insistent, the demands for 
personal ability more urgent. These features at once 
suggest those typical of the farm colony, and in point of 
fact we find that practically all countries which receive 
large streams of immigrants are developed farm colonies. 
These are, at the present time, the United States, Canada, 
Argentina, Australia, South Africa, and to a certain ex- 
tent parts of Asiatic Russia. 

The requirements, then, for an immigration move- 
ment are the following: two well-developed countries, 
one old and densely populated, the other new and thinly 
settled, the two on friendly, or at least peaceable, terms 
with each other. For immigration, even more than 
colonization, is a phenomenon of peace. On the part of 
the people who are to take part in the movement a high 
degree of civilization is demanded. They must be 
trained to act on individual initiative, and must have 
sufficient personal enterprise to undertake a weighty 
venture without an official or state backing. They must 
have sufficient intelligence to know about the objective 
point, and sufficient accumulated capital to enable 
them to get there. There must be adequate, easy, and 
inexpensive means of transportation between the two 
countries, in order to enable any large number of people 
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to make the journey. Tlie immigraat is not in any 
sense an adventurer or e^orer. On the part of the 
nations concerned there must be a willingness to aUow 
individuals to come and go at their o«n pleasure, with- 
out any extreme restrictions or regulations. There must 
be nothing of the old idea of the feudal bond between the 
person and the land. 

From the above it appears that immigration must be 
distinctly a modem movement. Scarcely one of the 
foregoing requirements — not to speak of the conjunc- 
tion of (dl of them — is more than three or four centuries 
old. Consequently immigration, in the sense in which 
we Iiave defined it, has existed only for a comparatively 
short time, practically since the Discoveries Period. 
Moreover, it seems likely to be a purely temporary phe- 
nomenon. With the disappearance of the conditions 
which differentiate the countries which are now receiving 
immigrants from the older European countries, it seems 
{HYibable that immigration will cease, for as far as the 
human eye can see, there will be no new lands to be 
opened up for the purpose. 

In addition to these four chief forms of migration, 
there are certain other less important forms of which 
mention should be made to avoid any confusion. First 
among these stands what may be called forced migra- 
tion. This occurs when bodies of people, for any reason, 
without any choice of their own, are compelled to leave 
a certain region, and go elsewhere, either with or without 
a sped&c destination. A familiar example is that pre- 
sented by the Jews, who were expelled from England in 
I3QO, from France in 1395, and from Spain and Portu- 
gal in 1493 and 1495. The Moors were also e^qielled 
from Spain in 1609, on penalty of death. Another 
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familiar example is that of the Huguenots, who were 
expelled from France at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Such movements as these have usually resulted 
in a nation's losing the most valuable elements of its 
population. The cause has usually been religious. 

A different type of forced migration has been exempli- 
fied in the slave trade. In this case the migrants are 
compelled by actual force to go from one region to another 
specified one. The movement of the Africans to America 
is a familiar example. The motive is the economic one 
of securing a supply of labor at a minimum expense. 
Still another t3rpe is furnished by the penal colonies, 
such as have been established in Australia and elsewhere. 
All these forms of forced migration are evidently different 
in principle and in most of their characteristics from the 
great types of migration which have been mentioned. 
Their study is a subject by itself. 

Still another form of migration is what is known as 
the internal or intra-state migration. This is mani- 
festly going on all the time in every civilized country. 
It is only when it involves large masses of people, moving 
in certain well-defined directions, with a community of 
motives and purposes, that it deserves to be classed with 
the great population movements. Then it may become 
of great interest and significance, as in the case of the 
great westward movement of the people of the United 
States. It is evidently a wholly different matter from 
the other forms which have been emphasized. 

There is, of course, also a continual passage of individ- 
uals between all the nations of the earth, in every 
direction. A permanent change of residence is frequently 
involved. These movements, obviously, may not cor- 
respond to any of the principles which have been laid 
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down for any specific fonn of migration, and, if they were 
sufficiently numerous, would constitute ex<%ptioiis to 
all that has been said. In point of fact, they are isolated, 
scattered, and occasional. They do not rank in any sense 
as movements of peoples, nor do they complicate the 
<fiscussion of the great sociological phenomena in which 
we are interested. 
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In taking up the special study of immigration, it is 
necessary to bear in mind at the outset that the word is 
to be used in a limited and semitechnical sense. It is 
not always so used in common speech nor even in scien- 
tific writings, and much confusion and inaccuracy not 
infrequently result. Let us state once more exactly 
what is meant by immii^^SiSS: "li^iration k"a m-5ve- 
ment ofj)eogle, indiviauaily or^in families^ a ctmg on 
their own personal initiative and responsibility, without 
official support or compulsion, passing IronT one well- 
developed country^ (usually old and thickly settledj^to 
another well-developed^ country (usuaUy^JttfiW and 
sparsely populated) with the intention of residing there 
permanendy. Tlii 
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bie referred to as emigration. It is obviously only a ques- 
tion of the point of view. The two words may be used 
interchangeably without danger of confusion, if the point 
of view is regarded. There is only one movement, and 
one set of people, emigrating from one country and immi- 
grating to another.* 

^ Well developed, of course, in the sense of culture, not in the exploitation of 
natural resources. 

* There has not only been much looseness and ambiguity in the use of the 
word "immigration," but also an apparent feeling that immigration and emigra- 
tion are two different things, as is witnessed by the title of one of the standard 
works on the subject. They are, in fact, only two different ways of looking at 
the some thing. As so often happens in the sodal sciences, the student of immi- 
gration is under the necessity of taking a word from the common language, and 
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As observed in the foregoing cluster, immigration is & 
movement which could not have originated before the 
Discoveries Period, and did not, in fact, become a matter 
of much importance until a century or so later. The 
countries which are now the objective points of latge 
streams of immigration are, without exception, countries 
which have been opened up ^ce that epoch. An ex- 
haustive study of immigratioa should take up each of 
these countries in turn, and examine conditions in Canada, 
Argentina, South Africa, Australasia, and the United 
States. The plan of the present volume does not include 
so exhaustive a treatment ; it is intended primarily for 
American readers. The specific study of immigration will 
be limited to the United States. This is the more jus- 
tifiable, inasmuch as the United States is, beyond com- 
parison, the foremost country in immigration movements, 
both in point of numbers and of world interest All 
the fundamental principles of immigration are exempli- 
fied here more fully than in any other country. To 
the citizen of the Uiuted States it is a matter of the 
greatest importance and interest, for it has to do with 
a unique subject — the make-up of the American pec^e 
itself. 

The history of immigration into the United States may 
for convenience be divided into five periods. The first 
of these includes the time between the first settlement of 
the North American colonies and the year 1783. This 
date is chosen for the end of this first period because, 
as Professor Mayo-Smith has caressed it, "At that 
time the state was established, and any further additions 
to the population had little influence in changing its form 
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or the language and customs of the people." ^ The sec- 
o nd period, from 1783 to 1820, marks the beginning of 
national life. It was a period of small immigration, and 
closes with the year in which federal statistics were first 
collected in regard to the stream of immigration. The^ 
.^hitdj^firiod^begins in 1820 and ends roughly about i860. 
This period is marked by the beginning and culmination 
of the first great rise in the immigration stream, by a 
growing opposition to the immigrant, and by state con- 
trol of the admission of aliens. The period from i86o to 
1882 begins w ith the Civil Wax ai;;itation . witnesses the 
disappearance of state control, and closes with the year 
in which the first immigration law was passed by the 
federal government. The fifth, or modem, period is 
fiom X882 to the prt^^^T^er features which dis- 
tinguish and separate these periods will manifest them- 
selves as the periods are examined more closely. 

It is customary with some writers, as, for instance. 
Professor Mayo-Smith in the reference above quoted, 
to include all movements of people into the North 
American colonies, previous to the Revolution, imder the 
head of colonization, and to call everything after the 
beginning of national Ufe immigration. The second part 
of this classification accords with the definitions given 
above, but the first part does not. For it will be remem- 
bered that colonization refers to movements of people 
from a central state tojts dep endencies, whi le immigra- 
tion IS a movement from the temtory of one nation to" 
that of another. The fact that the receiving region is 
itseff a colony doe s not alter the ca se. Hence, in soTar 
as the people who came to the North American colonies 
in the early days came from a state to which the r^on 

1 Majo-Smith, R., Emigr^Mon mid Immifr^iiom, p. 36, 
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where they were going was subject, they were true 
colonists. They were simply going from one part of a 
national territory to another. But all who came from 
any European state to a dependency of another state — 
and there were a goodly number of them — were imnu- 
grants. Thus, even in colonial days, there were both 
colonization and immigration. 

In establishing this distinction it must be noted that 
while the colonies were undeveloped as regards their 
natural resources, they were highly developed in re^>ect 
to their stage of civilization and their advancement in the 
arts. In this respect they were the peers of the most 
cultivated European states of the period. The factors 
which gave a primitive aspect to life in the colonies were 
due to the newness of the settlement and the sparseness 
of the population. These were, in turn, just the factors 
which made them demrable to immigrants and colonists 
alike. 

The truth of this position is further established by the 
fact that this distinction was clearly recognized by the 
early setUers themselves. A very different attitude was 
Eoanifested in the colonies toward persons who came from 
the home state than toward those from any other country. 
The former were generally welcomed; the latter were 
regarded with suspicion, if not actual hostility. The 
history of ioimigratioa to the North American continent 
reaches far back toward the days of the earliest settie- 
ment, and many of the characteristic problems and argu- 
ments connected with the immigration situation were 
familiar long before the Revolution. A familiarity with 
these early aq>ects of the question furnishes many en- 
lightening comparisons and parallels, and is of great 
value in correctiy estimating the modem utuation. 
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The peopling of the North American contment by 
persons of north European stock began with the forma- 
tion by James I of England of two companies of settle- 
ment in the year 1606. These were known as the 
London Company and the Plymouth Company. To 
the former was granted the territory on the North 
American coast between 34 and 38 degrees north lat- 
itude, though these boundaries were somewhat extended 
in 1609. To the latter was assigned the region from 41 
to 45 degrees. This left a section of unassigned terri- 
tory between, extending from the Rappahannock to the 
Hudson rivers. This was open to settlement by either 
company, with the stipulation that neither was to plant 
a settlement within one hundred miles of a previous settle- 
ment of the other. Neither of these companies, however, 
ever made any very extensive achievements in coloniza- 
tion, and both gave up their charters in the course of a 
few years, the London Company in 1624 and the other 
in 1635. 

Before the charters were surrendered, however, settle- 
ments had been started in both territories. In Virginia, 
the province of the London Company, the first ship- 
load of adventurers from London arrived in the year 1607. 
But twelve years of hard and painful struggle were re- 
quired to establish this settlement as a permanent and 
self-maintaining colony. It is interesting to note that 
at this time, and in this place, one of the greatest of our 
national racial problems had its commencement, through 
the introduction of a nimiber of African slaves from a 
Dutch vessel in 1619. The settlers in this region were, 
in part, adventurers, younger sons of noble families, and 
other members of the aristocracy who found it advisable 
to leave England, and in part rather imworthy repre- 
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sentatives of the lower classes. A combination of polit- 
ical, social, and economic causes was responsible for 
their coming. 

The settlers of the northern colony, in the territory 
of the Plymouth Company, were of a different class 
of the population. Their motives for coming were also 
different, being primarily of a religious character. 
These colonists were separatists from the Church of 
England, who fled first to Holland, and from there came 
to America in 1630, landing in what is now Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. In this colony, also, the process of 
settlement was slow, and there were very few arrivals 
for ten years. In 1630, however, about one thousand 
colonists, Puritans but not separatists, came over, and 
settled in Massachusetts Bay. This was the real begin- 
ning of the history of the Massachusetts colony, which 
in time absorbed also the Plymouth colony. Once 
started, population in this colony advanced very rapidly, 
and overflowed into the neighboring regions, forming the 
colonies of Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and the river 
towns of Connecticut. 

In the meantime the Dutch were taking possession of 
the unassigned central region. New Netherland was 
organized under the Dutch West India Company in i6zi, 
and the city at the mouth of the Hudson was named 
New Amsterdam. Sweden, too, was trying to get a foot- 
hold in the new country and sent a party of colonists 
to Delaware Bay in 1638. This was not successful, 
however, and surrendered to the Dutch in 1655, so that 
Sweden never achieved prominence as a colonizing power 
in the New World. With the growth of the English col- 
onies in the north and south, this central territory in the 
hands of a foreign power came to be recognized as a 
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source of aimo)rance and danger, and on the occasion of a 
war with Holland, England sent over a fleet and took 
possession of the whole intervening r^on, forming the 
colonies of New York and New Jersey. In 1681 the ter- 
ritory of Pennsylvania was granted for settlement to 
William Penn, and thus the whole Atlantic coast from 
Canada to Florida became a field of colonization, sub- 
ject to the English authority. 

The study of the formation of the American people 
as a separate nation is of peculiar interest, because it 
has taken place within a recent historical period, and we 
can study the original elements from the time when they 
first settled in the coimtry. This is not true of any of 
the nations of Europe. 

The foimdation of the new people consisted of col- 
onists from England. They were the original settlers, 
and during the entire colonial period they continued to 
contribute to the growing population. In addition to 
these there was the Dutch element, which became well 
established when New York was a Dutch colony. Aside 
from the colonists, there was a large and important con- 
tribution from other European nations, people from prac- 
tically every country on the continent. These were the 
true inunigrants. The colonies which were most affected 
by arrivals of this sort were the central ones, particularly 
New York and Pennsylvania, and above all the latter. 
This was due to their location, the attitude of their 
proprietors, and the feeling and conduct of the original 
settlers. The attitude of William Penn was decidedly 
Uberal, and Pennsylvania advanced in population accord- 
ingly. Penn advertised his colony widely, and when he 
came over in 1682 there were already six thousand 
Swedish, Dutch, and English settlers there. Others 
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came rapidly, prominent among tliem Englisli Quakers, 
Sojttish and Irisli Presbyterians, German Mennonites, 
and Frencli Huguenots. These religious designations 
are ^gnificant of the preponderance of the religious ele- 
ment in the immigration of the day. 

Throughout the colonial period this class of causes was 
an imderlying factor in most of the important migrations 
to America, both colonization and immigration. Tlie 
Protestant Reformation, and the intellectual and sodal 
movements which went with it, had a profound effect 
upon the contentment of large masses of the people of 
Europe, and made that continent a very imdesirable 
place of re^dence for many of them. That political 
causes should have been closely combined with the reli- 
gious ones was inevitable, on account of the intimate rela- 
tion between religion and government, and the practice 
of using political power to secure religious ends, and vice 
vena. These two classes of causes were the prevailing 
and characteristic ones during this period. 

The religious tolerance and freedom which char- 
acterized Pennsylvania was therefore one of the chief 
factors which drew immigrants of every nationality to it, 
and it quickly became the most cosmopolitan of all the 
cotonies. Penn's agents were particularly active in 
Germany, with the result that in twenty years the 
Germans numbered nearly one half the population of the 
colony. 

With the beginnii^ of the d^teenth century two cur- 
rents of immigration rapidly outdistanced all others in 
numbers, importance, and the amount of attention which 
they attracted. These were the Palatines and the Scotch- 
Irish. Throughout the rest of the colonial period they 
held the center of the stage in the immigration situation. 
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The Palatines were so called because their original 
home was in what was known as the Palatinate. This 
was a section of Germany l}dng on both sides of the 
Rhine from Cologne to Mannheim. It was divided into 
two parts, the upper and the lower, from the latter of 
which most of the immigration came. The position of 
this coimtry brought it into close relations with the spirit 
of the Reformation, and large bodies of the population 
became Protestant, both Reformed and Lutheran. The 
rulers of the Palatinate, the Electors Palatine, swung 
back and forth between Lutheranism, Calvinism, and 
Roman Catholicism, and since each successive ruler 
wished his subjects to conform to his religious views, the 
miserable people suffered accordingly. Both of the two 
great wars between 1684 and 1713, the War of the Grand 
Alliance and the War of the Spanish Succession, had 
borne heavily on the Palatinate, which had long been the 
object of Louis XTV's most covetous desire. The sec- 
ond ruthless devastation which the country experienced 
during the latter of these wars reduced the people to the 
lowest pitch of misery and desperation. Meanwhile their 
ruler, John William, was trying to force the whole of the 
people back into Catholicism. "To the people already 
suffering from the intolerable hardships which the crud- 
est of wars had thrust upon them, this persecuting spirit 
of their prince came as the last impulse to break off their 
attachment to the fatherland and send them to make 
new homes in distant America." Thus began the great 
exodus, from a combination of political and religious 
causes, in entire harmony with the spirit of the age. 

The Elector Palatine resisted the emigration, and 
adopted various measures to check it, among them an 
edict threatening death to all who should attempt to 
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emigrate. As usual, such efforts were powerless to 
check a natural movement. The first detachment to 
leave was apparently a small band which, after many 
wanderings, settled in New Jersey in 1707. In 1708 
a small company came to London and asked to be sent 
to America. They were sent to New York at public 
expense, and were furnished with farm implements; 
neverthdess, they fell into want and had to be aided by 
the colonial council. The next year about thirteen 
thousand Palatines arrived in London by way of Rotter- 
dam. They were, for the most part, absolutely penni- 
less, and in rags. England responded nobly to the 
burden thus cast upon her. Queen Anne allowed nine- 
pence per day each for their subsistence, and they were 
housed in army tents set up in vacant lots, and in bams 
and warehouses. This piece of benevolence is said to 
have cost England, in public and private expenditures, 
the sum of £135,000. Some of these refugees were sent 
to Ireland, but lat^ nimibers of them eventually found 
their way to America. A lai^ shipment arrived in the 
Carolinas in 1 709. 

The largest detachment, however, was a body of 
three thousand who arrived in New York, from England, 
in the early summer of 1710. This is said to have been 
the largest body of immigrants to have arrived in this 
country at one time during the colonial period. They 
have been characterized as perhaps the most miserable 
and most hopeful set of people ever set down on our 
shores. In spite of their poverty, they manifested a 
stem and determined spirit in their fight for their faith 
and home. To the shame of the New York colonists, 
it is recorded that they were welcomed with privation, 
distress, fraud, and cruel disappointment. They were 
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cheated and oppressed by the heartless and rapacious 
settlers, to whom their helplessness made them easy vic- 
tims. It was by such practices as these that New York 
diverted many streams of immigration from her terri- 
tory to that of her neighbors, particularly Pennsylvania.^ 

The second great stream of immigration during the 
colonial period was composed of the Scotch-Irish, who 
were for a long time called merely ''Irish." Neither 
name denominates them accurately, as, in the words of 
Professor Conmions, they ''are very little Scotch and 
much less Irish." ' They are in fact the most composite 
of all the people of the British Isles, being a mixture of 
the primitive Scot and Pict, the primitive Briton and 
Irish, and a larger admixture of Norwegian, Dane, 
Saxon, and Angle. They were called Scots because 
they lived originally in Scotia, and Irish because they 
moved to Ireland. 

James the First resolved to make Catholic Ireland a 
Protestant country, and with this in view dispossessed 
the native chiefs in Ulster, giving their lands to Scottish 
and English lords on condition that they settle the 
territory with tenants from Scotland and England. 
Thus about 1610 many people from Scotia moved to 
Ulster, and from that time on were called Irish, though 
there was only a slight trace of Irish blood in their veins. 
It was nearly a century later that conditions arose which 
began to predispose them to emigration in large niunbers. 
In 1698, on the complaint, from English manufacturers^ 
of Irish competition, the Irish Parliament, a tool of the 

> Cobb, S. H., Tk$ Story of tkt Pala$mot, Cf ^ alio, Faust, A. B., Tk$ German 
BUmttU in tko UnUed StaUs, Chs. II, III, IV; Bittinger, Lucy F^ Tk$ Germams 
fH Colonial Times, pp. 12-19 ; Proper, E. E., Cohnial Immigrakon Lams, Cohim- 
bia College Studies, Vol. xa, No. a, pp. 40-42. 

i Commons, J. R., Racos and ImrnigramU in Amonca, p. 3s. 
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British crown, passed an act totally forbidding the Gqx>r- 
tation of Irish woolens, and another act forbidding the 
exportaricm of Irish wool to any country save England. 
The linen indtistry was also discriminated against. 
These acts nearly destroyed the industry of Ulster, and 
aroused great discontent Next the people were com- 
pelled to take the communion of the established church 
in order to hold office, which practically deprived them 
of self-govenunent, as they were unwilling to renounce 
their native Fresbyterianism for polidcal eiLds. Soon 
after, their hundred-year leases began to run out, and 
when the land was auctioned off the low-living bish 
could offer hi^er rents than they, and consequently 
they lost much of their land. The ensuing large emi- 
gration was thus the result of dissatisfaction due to an 
interesting combination of economic, political, and 
reli^ous causes. 

It is said that in 1 718 forty-two hundred of the Scotch- 
Irish left for America, and that after the famine of 1740 
there were twdve thousand who departed annually. 
In the half century preceding the American Revolu- 
tion, (me hundred fifty thousand or more came to 
America. They were by far the largest contribution 
of any foreign race to the people of America during the 
eighteenth century, and constituted a strong element 
in the anny at the time of the Revolution. 

At the time of the arrival of the Scotch-Irish in Amer- 
ica, the lands along the Atlantic coast were already 
well occuined, and they were compelled to move on into 
the interior. The traditional religious exclu^veness 
of 'Massachusetts and the well-settled character of the 
country prevented them from settling in the eastern 
portions of that colony. Consequently th^ chose 
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as their destination New Hampshire, Vermont, western 
Massachusetts, and Maine, and most of all Pennsyl- 
vania and the foothill regions of Virginia and the Caroli- 
nas. They were by nature tjrpical pioneers, and grad- 
ually pushed their way into western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. They were the one 
race sufficiently imified, endowed with the spirit of 
liberty, and scattered throughout the colonies, to serve 
as the amalgamating force binding all the other races 
into one — the American type.* 

During the whole of the eighteenth century, up to the 
time of the Revolution, representatives of these two races 
continued to arrive in increasing nimibers. The Pala- 
tines, though less nimierous than the Scotch-Irish, seem 
to have attracted more attention. The general atti- 
tude of the colonists toward these immigrants was one 
of welcome, or at the least of toleration. This was 
natural under the conditions of the time. It must 
ever be borne in mind that the distinguishing feature of 
the situation in this coimtry during the colonial period 
was a superabundance of fertile soil, rich in a variety of 
natural resources, and a scarcity of men. That is, the 
ratio between men and land was low. Hence there 
was a great demand for settlers, and newcomers were 
believed to be, and were, an asset to the conmiunity. 
A certain degree of rivalry and jealousy between the 
colonies, leading them to covet a rapid increase in 
population, contributed to this sentiment. 

At the same time, there can be no doubt that there 
was a decided preference for colonists over immigrants. 

1 Cf., espedany, Commons, op. cU., pp. 31-38. Also Hamia, Charles A.. The 
Scokk-IHsk, esp. Vol. II, pp. 172-180; Green, S. S., The ScoUh-IHsh in America; 
MacLean, J. P.; SeUUmeiUs of Scotch Highlanders m America, pp. 40-61. 
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This was partly due to a natural race prejudice, but it 
was augmented by the character of the iounigrants at 
that time. Considering the nature of the conditions 
which led to emigration from both Ireland and Germany, 
it is not surprising that a majority of the newcomers 
were characterized by extreme destitution. As might 
also be expected from the frightful shipping conditions 
which then existed, many of them arrived in wretched 
condition phj^cally. The voyage was long, the ships 
were small, poorly ventilated, shockingly overcrowded, 
and totally unprovided with adequate provisions for 
sanitation, cleanliness, and culinary facilities. It seems 
to have been the expected thing that a large part of every 
shipload of immigrants, particularly of the Palatines, 
should arrive in a prostrated condition. 

There is a record of one ship which made the voyage 
in 1 73 1 on which there was such a scarcity of food pro- 
vided for the passengers that they "had to live on rats 
and mice, which were considered dainties. The price 
on board for a rat was dghteen pence, and for a mouse 
an English sixpence. The captain was under the im- 
pression that the passengers had considerable money 
and valuables with them, and, believing that be might 
profit by it, he endeavored to reduce them to a state of 
starvation. He succeeded too well, for out of the 156 
passengers only 48 reached America." ' 
. These wretched victims were of course thrown upon 
the mercy of the citizens of the colony in which they 
landed; Penn^lvania, and particularly Philade^hia, 
were especially subject to visitations of this kind. The 
generosity with which these unfortimates were cared for 

1 K^ip, F., ImmitnUtn a^ Ot Comnriawiien (/ ExHfraJfnt »J On Slalc ^ 
Sm Y«rk, p. 3t. 
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in this colony is remarkable. NeverthelesSi the burden 
was a heavy one, and the opposition which arose to the 
free admission of this class of persons is not to be won- 
dered at. A new coimtry, struggling to subdue the 
wilderness and to establish economic independence, 
welcomes hardy and industrious laborers, even though 
they bring little capital with them. If the poverty of 
the immigrant is due to no fault of his own, and is off- 
set by a soimd body and a determined spirit of industry, 
there is every hope that the influence of the new environ- 
ment may set him permanently on his feet. But an 
influx of people so deficient in moral or physical stamina 
as to promise nothing, save an additional burden on the 
already strained resources of the community, is natu- 
rally and justly viewed with alarm. Very many of the 
immigrants of this period belonged to this type. 

As suggested above, the low physical and economic 
state of many of the immigrants was due to the condi- 
tions and experiences attending the passage from the old 
coimtry to the new. Many an immigrant who was hale 
and able-bodied when he started on the voyage was a 
physical wreck when he landed. Many others who were 
relatively well-off economically on leaving home ar- 
rived penniless. It was the practice of the ''importers" 
to compel passengers who had means to settle the ac- 
coimts of those who had not, and thus, it is stated, many 
who had been well-to-do were reduced to house-to-house 
beggary.^ But many other of the immigrants were 
hopelessly destitute when they started. Still others were 
criminals. It was the practice of European nations at 
this time to empty not only their almshouses, but their 
jails, into their own colonies, or those of other nations. 

1 Pconqrlvmia Colonial Records, 6 : 385. 
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Thus many of the colonists, as well as of the inunigraDts, 
belonged to the pauper and criminal classes.' 

This action of Eur(^>ean states was naturally bitterly 
complained of by the colonies. But as long as they were 
colonies, and had no independait standing, it could be 
little more than a complaint.* After the War of the 
Revolution it became a matter of international relations, 
and, as will appear later, attracted no little attention. 

Pennsylvania, being the destination of the largest 
number of immigrants, suffered most from troubles of 
this sort. Consequently, in this colony we find the meet 
powerful body of opinion contrary to the free admission 
of aliens, and the most frequent and stringent measures 
to control it. Many of the stock arguments against 
immigration on the grounds of pauperism, criminality, 
and inability for self-support developed during this 
period. 

One of the earliest Pennsylvania statutes covering 
this ground was an act passed in 1732, imposing a tax 
on every criminal landed, and making the shipowner re- 
^x>nsible for the good conduct of his passengers.* This 
was followed by numerous other laws designed to help 
control the immigration ^tuation. One of the most 
important of these was the act of September 21, 1727, 
which was passed at the suggestion of the colonial gov- 
ernor, who feared that the peace and security of the prov- 

> EmIt tnaplei of thli pnurdce ue fuioMeil Vj HolUnd, which in 1A55 
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ince was endangered by so many foreigners coming in, 
ignorant of the language, settling together and making, 
as it were, a separate people. This is one of the earliest 
instances of the use of the nonassimilation argument in 
connection with immigration legislation. The act in 
question provided that shipmasters bringing immi- 
grants must declare whether they had permission from 
the court of Great Britain to do so, and must give lists 
of all passengers and their intentions in coming. The 
immigrants must take the oath of allegiance to the 
king, and of j&delity to the Proprietary of the Province. 
On the day the act was passed, an agreement was 
signed by 109 persons, representing about four hun- 
dred immigrants, who had arrived at the port and 
were waiting to be landed. A pathetic touch is given 
to the incident by the naive statement, "Sundry of 
these forreigners l3dng sick on board, never came to 
be qualified." 

This act remained in force for some time, but appears 
to have been more or less of a dead letter, for the ship- 
masters never seem to have had any license to bring 
immigrants, and yet the latter were always admitted.* 
This law was slightly modified in 1729, and a tax of 
forty shillings was laid on each immigrant. This is 
an early instance of the use of a head tax as a restrictive 
measure, for among the reasons assigned for its passage 
we find mention of the necessity "to discourage the 
great importation and coming in of foreigners and of 
lewd, idle, and ill-affected persons into this province, as 
well from parts beyond the seas as from the neighbor- 
ing colonies," whereby the safety and quiet of the prov- 
ince are endangered, many of them becoming a great 

1 Peni^ylvania Colonud Recotds, a : 38a £f . 
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burden upon the community. It was asserted that ship- 
masters resorted to deceitlul methods in the furtherance 
of the practice of bringing in convicts.' This accusa- 
tion was substantiated by an event which occurred a 
short time previously, when "a vessel arrived at Annap- 
olis with 66 indentures, signed by the Mayor of Dublin, 
and 22 wigs to disguise the convicts when they landed." • 
The provision imposing a head tax of forty shillings was 
repealed within a very few months.' 

Through the discussions of this matter can be traced 
a frequent conflict of opinion between the colonial 
governor and the assembly. The former, representing 
the interests of the Proprietary, was inclined to wel- 
come anything which tended to increase the population 
of the colony at whatever cost. The latter, representing 
the people, is concerned for the character of the settlers 
and the financial welfare of the colony.* This is well 
illustrated by the progress of the effort to secure an 
immigrant hospital in Philadelphia. The erection of 
such a building had been recommended to the assembly 
by Governor George Thomas as early as 1740, in the 
interests of humanity. But the house demuned on the 
ground of expense, and several years of haggling passed 
before a pest-house was finally erected. In the mean- 
time much difficulty was experienced with "^ckly ves- 
sels," and a law was passed requiring all ships to anchor 
a mile from the dty, until inspected by the port physi- 
cian. If sick passengers were found on board, the ship- 
master was required to land them at a suitable distance 
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from the dty and convey them at his own expense to 
houses in the country prepared for them.^ 

The house, on its part, made vain attempts for a 
period of fifteen years or more to get a bill passed which 
should check the overcrowding of immigrants in ships. 
The ostensible reasons urged were mainly those of human- 
ity, and they rested on an ample basis. The degree of 
overcrowding was frightful. It was stated that in many 
cases the chests of apparel belonging to immigrants 
were shipped in other vessels to make more room for 
passengers, so that the immigrants had no chance even 
to change their clothes during the long voyage of some- 
times sixty days.' But imderlying this there was im- 
doubtedly the desire to reduce the number of immigrants. 
It was represented that whereas the German importations 
were at first of good class, people of substance, now they 
were the refuse of the cotmtry, and that "the very goals 
[sic] have contributed to the Supplies we are burdened 
with." 

In the southern colonies we find much the same atti- 
tude of welcome to respectable settlers, and fear of 
criminals and paupers, with this difference, that as im- 
migration was slower into these colonies, more active 
measures were occasionally taken by the colonies them- 
selves to encourage it. Thus in 1669 North Carolina 
passed a law exempting new settlers from levies for one 
year, and from action for debt for five years. But they 
were debarred from holding office for three years.' 

Maryland early experienced difficulties with imported 

> Peni^ylvmnia Colonial Records, 4 : 516. 
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criminals. On account of the practice, which appears 
to have been common, of importing notorious criminals, 
the general assembly of this province in 1676 passed an 
act requirii^ all shipmasters to declare whether they 
had any convicts on board. If so, they were not to be 
allowed to land in the province. Any person presuming 
to import such convicts must pay a fine of 3000 pounds 
of tobacco, half to go to the Proprietary and half to the 
informer.' On December 9 of the same year the lieu- 
tenant governor issued a proclamation requiring all 
shipmasters who had landed convicts previous to this 
act gomg into effect to deposit a bond of £50 for thdr 
good behavior. Any landed without this bond were to 
be put in prison until the bond was paid.* This is one 
of the earliest instances of bonding shippers for the good 
conduct of their passengers. 

On the other hand, settlers of good character were 
regarded as very valuable acquisitions, and measures 
were adopted from time to time to encourage thdr im- 
migration.' 

In New England the immigrarion question was less 
pressing than in either the central or southern colonies. 
There was less need of passing direct restrictive meas- 
ures,* because the religioua ezdusiveness of this section 
kept away many who might otherwise have come. And 
there was little necessity of encouraging immigration, 

1 Aichhrci of Huyland, 1 : SAO. ' Ibid,, IS : 36. 
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as the natural increase of the population was sufficient 
to maintain an adequate number of inhabitants. In 
fact, the influx of population from Europe to New Eng- 
land was practically over by the middle of the seventeenth 
century. It is stated that from 1628 to 1641 about 
twenty thousand English came as permanent colonists 
to New England, and for the next century and a half 
more went from there to England than came from 
England there.^ As a result of these conditions, the 
population of this region was much less mixed than in the 
other colonies. Nevertheless, it was a prolific and grow- 
ing population, and '' overflowed into the other colonies, 
without receiving corresponding additions from them." * 

In spite of this fact, however, a certain jealousy was 
felt toward Pennsylvania, on accoimt of the large num- 
ber of foreigners who sought her shores. This feeling 
was expressed by Dr. Jonathan Mayhew in his election 
sermon before the governor and legislature of Massa- 
chusetts in 1754. While he surmised that Pennsylvania 
might in time experience some inconvenience from too 
large numbers of unassimilated Germans, yet he attrib- 
uted much of her growth and prosperity to their pres- 
ence. He was assured that the English element in 
Massachusetts was already too well established for there 
to be any fear of too great an admixture of alien ele- 
ments, and expressed the opinion that all measures to 
encourage the immigration of foreign Protestants were 
to be favored.' 

New York frankly shared this jealousy of Pennsyl- 
vania, and, when it was too late, made efforts to attract 

1 Commercial RdaHons of the United SkUes, 1885-1886, Appendix m, p. 1967. 
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immigrants to her territory. Thus in 1736 Governor 
Clarke caused to be widely circulated in Germany an 
advertisement in which he proposed to ^ve 500 acres of 
land to each of the first two hundred families who should 
come to New York from Europe. The measure met 
with no great success.' Possibly the treatment ac- 
corded to the would-be settlers of a generation earlier 
still lingered in the memory of their fellow-cotmtrymen. 
In addition to the legislation against paupers and 
criminals, most of the colonies had laws designed to 
prevent the entrance of religious sects who were not re- 
garded with favor. The class most discriminated against 
was the Roman Catholics, and the eighteenth cratury 
found harsh statutes against them in the legislation of 
most of the colonies.* Virginia, and all the New England 
colonies except Rhode Island, had laws designed to 
prevent the coming in of Quakers.* Rhode Island re- 
sembled Pennsylvania in the religious tolerance which 
prevailed there.* Maryland started on the basis of 
religious toleration, but did not maintain this position.* 
A prejudice against Roman Catholics soon manifested 
itself, and occasionally found expression in legislation. 
Thus in the Maryland statutes for 1699 there is an act 
entitled, '* An act for Raising a Supply towards the 
defraying of the Publick Charge of this Province and to 
prevent too great a number of Irish Papists being im- 
ported into this Province." The provisions of the act 
required shipmasters to pay twenty shillings per poll 
for all Irish servants imported, as well as for negroes.* 
None of these acts, of course, was absolutely prohibitive. 

> Doc. Co), mti. of N. v., 6 : te. ' Picpn, E. E., sp. cil, p. 13. 

■ IM., pp 15, 63. * lUd., p. 36. 

' Ikli., pp. 13, ST, 61. * Ardiivei (^ Uaiyluid, n ; 407. 
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Among the settlers of this period there was one peculiar 
dass which requires special mention. They were, for 
the most part, colonists rather than immigrants, though 
some of them came from foreign coimtries. T^iese 
were the indented (or indentured) servants, or redemp- 
tioners.^ There were two main classes of them — 
those who were brought imder compulsion, and those 
who came volimtarily. Of the first class, many were 
convicted criminals, who were sent over in great niun- 
bers from the mother coimtry, and on arrival were in- 
dented as servants for a term of years. Under the bar- 
barous legal system of the day many persons were sen- 
tenced to death for insignificant crimes, such as stealing 
a joint of meat worth over a shilling, or coxmterfeiting 
a lottery ticket. Many himiane judges welcomed exile 
as an alternative to the death penalty. It is estimated 
that possibly as many as fifty thousand criminals were 
sent to America from the British Isles, from the year 
1 7 17 until the practice was ended by the War of Inde- 
pendence. Besides the criminals, in this class of in- 
dented servants were many who were kidnaped and 
sent over to America. Press gangs were busy in Lon- 
don, Bristol, and other English seaports, seizing boys and 
girls, usually, but not always, from the lowest classes 

^ These tenns are uaed somewhat loosely in the contemporary documents and 
in modem writings. "Indented servants" is the broader term, including all 
who signed indentures, or were sold under an indenture, whether they came will- 
ingly or under compulsion. "Redemptioners" is sometimes used to refer spe- 
cifically to those who voluntarily sold themselves. But there is authority for the 
view that "redemptioner," strictly speaking, referred to one who came without 
an indenture, on the expectation of finding some one on this side who would 
pay for his passage. He was given a period of time after landing to accomplish 
this. Failing in this, he was to be sold by the captain to the highest bidder. 
See Geiser, K. F., Redempiumers and Indeniured Servanis in ike CoUmy and 
Comm^nweaUh of Pinmsyhama, Ch. I. But the words are sometimes used 
iotcrcbangeabty. 
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of society, and sending them over to labor as indented 
servants in the colonies. 

Those who came volimtarily were respectable but 
destitute persons who, despairing of success or progress 
in the old country, sold themselves into temporary 
slavery to pay thdr passage over. Many of these came 
from very good classes of society. The southern colonies 
received a much larger number of indented servants of 
all classes than the northern colonies, as the semipianta- 
tion character of the former made a much larger demand 
for servile labor than in the farm colonies of the north." 

Shipmasters made an enormous profit from this 
traffic, adding as much as loo per cent of the actual 
cost of transportation to cover risks. Adults were 
bound out for a term of three to six years, children from 
ten to fifteen years, and smaJlet children were, without 
charge, surrendered to masters who had to rear and board 
them.' As a rule the indented servants, on the arrival 
of a ship at an American port, were auctioned o£F to the 
highest bidder at a pubUc auction very like a slave 
market. The last sales of this kind reported took place 
in Philadelphia in iSi8 and 1819. These were mostly 
Germans. Many of the indented servants became 
eminent and respected citizens of the colonies, while 
others degenerated and became the progenitors of the 
"poor white trash" of the south. 

As a result of this study of the colonial period the 
fact stands out prominently that during these years 
both colonization and immigration entered into the peo- 
pling of the Thirteen Colonies. The distinction between 
the two was clearly recognized by the colonists themselves, 
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and immigrants were accorded different treatment from 
colonists. In the handling of the situation many of 
the stock arguments against unrestricted immigration 
were developed, and some of the important legislative 
e3q)edientSy such as the head tax, the bonding of shippers, 
the exclusion of paupers and criminals, etc., which have 
had a wide use in later years, were put into practice. 
It is very noteworthy, however, that in all the discussions 
of this question during this period one searches in vain 
for any trace of opposition to immigration on the groimds 
of the economic competition of the newcomer with the 
older residents. In the unsettled state of the country 
at this time, such a thing could hardly be thought of. 
The idea of any crowding of the industrial field, or any 
lack of economic opportunity for an unlimited number, 
was almost inconceivable. It is this, more than any 
other one thing, which differentiates the immigration 
situation during the colonial period from that at the 
present time. 

Two other ftmdamental facts in reference to the for- 
mation of the new American people should also be noted 
in this connection. The first is that the actual trans- 
ference of people from Europe to America during the 
entire colonial period was relatively slight. Benjamin 
Franklin stated that in 1741 a population of about 
one million had been produced from an immigration 
(used in the broad sense) of less than 80,000.* As an 
indication of how much less important this *' immigra- 
tion" was than the recent immigration into the United 
States has been, it may be noted that the ratio between 
immigrants and total population, at the period that 
Franklin mentioned, was one to twelve for a period of 

1 HaU, P. F., ImmigrMion, p. 4. 
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120 years or more, while the ratio between immigrants 
since 1820 and population in 1900 — a period of only 
eighty years — was one to four. "After the first outflow 
from Old to New England, in 1630-31, emigration 
was checked, at first by the changing circumstances of 
the struggle between the people and the king, and, when 
the struggle was over, by the better-known difficulties 
of life in the colonies." ' 

The second of these facts is that such additions to 
population as there were, while containii^ a ntmiber of 
diverse elements, were predominantly English, and that 
those who were not English were almost wholly from 
races closely allied to the English. These were prin- 
dpaUy the Dutch, Swedes, Germans, and Scotch-Irish, 
which with the English, as Professor Commons has 
pointed out, were, less than two thousand years ago, all 
one Germanic race in the forests siirroimding the North 
Sea. " It is the distinctive fact regarding colonial migra- 
tion that it was Teutonic in blood and Protestant in 
religion." * This Protestantism was important, not so 
much because of the superiority of one form of re- 
ligion over another, as because of the type of mind and 
character which Protestantism at that day represented. 
It stood for independence of thought, moral conviction, 
courage, and hardihood. 

The English element, then, was sufficiently preemi- 
nent quickly to reduce all other elements to its type. 
As a result of the character of the migration assimilation 
was easy, quick, and complete. While it was said that 
every language of Europe could be found in Pennsylvania, 
this diveraty was short-lived. "No matter how diverse 
the small immigration might have been on its arrival, 

■ £k]«. Brilamiita, utidc " Unitad Suta." 
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there was a steady pressure on its descendants to turn 
them into Englishmen ; and it was very successful. . . . 
The whole coast, from Nova Scotia to the Spanish pos- 
sessions in Florida, was one in all essential circum- 
stances/' ^ 

Such, then, was the American people at the time of 
the Revolution — a physically homogeneous race, com- 
posed almost wholly of native-bom descendants of 
native-bom ancestors, of a decidedly English type, but 
with a distinct character of its own. This was the 
great stock from which the people of the United States 
grew, and upon which all subsequent additions must be 
regarded as extraneous grafts. 

1 Eneyc. Britammca, wtide ^'United States.** 



CHAPTER m 

1783 TO 1830 

With the beginmng of the life of the United States 
as a separate nation, all strangers arriving at her shores, 
whencesoever they came, are to be classed as immi- 
grants. From this time on colonization may be dropped 
out of the reckoning, and all increments of poptilation 
from foreign sources be considered imder the head of 
immigration. 

The first forty-odd years of our national life are in- 
cluded in the second of the five periods which have been 
distinguished. During this period no accurate statistics 
were kept of the arrival of immigrants. The federal 
government took no control of the matter whatever, and 
the records of the states, taken mainly at the custom- 
houses, were fragmentary and unreliable. Consequently 
there is no certainty as to the number or source of the 
arrivals during these years, and we are forced to rely on 
estimates. The best known are those of Seybert and 
Blodgett, which are generally taken as the basis of other 
estimates. The Bureau of Statistics in its pamphlet 
on "Lnmigration into the United States" (1903) says, 
"The best estimates of the total immigration into the 
United States prior to the offidal count puts [sic] the 
total number of arrivals at not to exceed 250,000 in 
the entire period between 1776 and 1820" (p. 4336). 
In an unpublished study of this quesrion Mr. J. L. 
Leonard of Yale University finds this estimate probably 
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too small, and thinks that the figure 345,000 would 
come nearer to representing the total number of im- 
migrants from 1784 to 1810. 

One thing is certain, however, that inmiigration during 
this period was far from being a burning issue, or from 
attracting any great amoimt of attention. An average 
of ten thousand arrivals a year was not a matter of great 
importance, and the young nation had enough more 
weighty matters to engage her attention to prevent 
her devoting much thought to immigration. It is true 
that the need of an increasing population was still felt, 
as it had been during colonial days, but the native 
population was multiplying at an extraordinary rate 
(doubling about every twenty-two years) and seemed 
thoroughly capable of supplying the entire need. 

Yet we find occasional references to the matter in the 
contemporary literature, and the subject was evidently 
one which frequently came up for discussion. In general, 
foreigners were not regarded as such desirable citizens 
as natives, and it was considered unwise to give new- 
comers too much power or responsibility in the govern- 
ment.^ Benjamin Franklin, writing in the American 
Museum for the year 1787, stated that the only en- 
couragements which this government holds out to stran- 
gers are such as are derived from good laws and liberty. 
** Strangers are welcome, because there is room enough 
for them all, and therefore the old inhabitants are not 
jealous of them. . . . One or two years' residence 
give him [the immigrant] all the rights of a citizen; 
but the government does not at present, whatever it 
may have done in former times, hire people to become 
settlers, by paying their passage, giving land, negroes, 

^Amtrican Musitm, i ; 206. 
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utensils, stock, or any other kind of eanolument what- 
soever." * 

A citizen of Pennsylvania, writing to a friend in Great 
Britain, enumerated the classes which could profitably 
come to America as follows : farmers, mechanics and 
manufacturers, laborers, indented servants, followers of 
the learned professions, and schoolmasters. "The en- 
couragement held out to European immigrants is not 
the same in all the states. New England, New York, 
and New Jersey, being nearly filled with cultivators of 
the earth, afford encouragement chiefly to mechanics 
and laborers." Manufacture is said to be flourishing 
in these sections. "European artists, therefore, cannot 
fail of meeting with encouragement in each of the above 
states." Pennsylvania is said to welcome all people 
belon^ng to the classes mentioned above as needed, and 
the writer expresses his belief that the progress of art 
and science has been greatly favored by the extreme 
heterogeneity of population in that state, where, "we 
possess the virtues and weaknesses of most of the sects 
and nations of Europe." * 

On April 20, 1 787 , a paper was read before the society for 
political inquiries at the house of Dr. Franklin. The sub- 
ject was "An enquiry into the best means of encouraging 
em^ration from abroad, consistently with the happiness 
and safety of the original citizens." The author admits 
at the outset that it is a question how much encourage- 
ment ought to be given to immigration. There seems 
to be a need for an increase of population. On the 
other hand, we have a right to restrict immigration when- 
ever it appears likely to prove hurtful. Some prudent 
men have a well-grounded fear of the harm which may 
'nii.,T.iU. ■ /Ud., * : Its- 
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result from admitting foreigners too freely into partici- 
pation in the rights of citizenship. Foreign powers might 
take advantage of such concessions to accomplish injury 
to the nation. The author doubts the validity of these 
fears, especially when it is considered that the usual 
motive for emigration is dissatisfaction with the old 
coimtry. 

The author reverts to the old question of imported 
criminals, remarking, ''With a most preposterous 
policy, the former masters of this coimtry were accus- 
tomed to discharge their jails of the violent part of 
their subjects, and to transmit shiploads of wretches, 
too worthless for the old world, to taint and corrupt the 
infancy of the new." With a somewhat unwarranted 
optimism he adds, ''It is not now likely that these states 
will be insulted with transportations of this sort, directly 
ordered from any other sovereign power." Pennsyl- 
vania seems to be the only state which appears sensible 
of the danger from the poor quality of citizens. Refer- 
ring to acts which have already been noted, the author 
says that Pennsylvania requires her naturalized citizens 
to be of good character, as far as this can be determined, 
and also remarks, "Pennsylvania, swelling hourly with 
arrivals of honest, industrious Germans and others, 
wisely discouraged by a duty, what she dared not openly 
prohibit." 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that " the best 
means of encouraging emigration may therefore be truly 
said to be the cultivation of industry and virtue among 
ourselves, and the establishment of wholesome laws upon 
permanent foimdations, which may render the comforts 
we enjoy objects of desire and pursuit to others." ^ 

> American Museum, lo : 114. 
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The foregoing quotations may be taken as represen- 
tative of tiie prevailing attitude toward immigtation 
among the body of the American people. It is note- 
worthy that there b still no fear of the economic com- 
petition of the immigrants, though there is a faint fore- 
shadowing of such a condition in the preference expressed 
for "artists" as against agriculturists, of which there 
already seemed to be enough in some states. On the 
whole, however, immigrants were regarded as assets, 
and there existed a vigorous sentiment in favor of en- 
couraging them to come. 

This sentiment occasionally found more active ex- 
pression than that recommended in the passage quoted. 
North Carolina, for instance, by an act of the general 
assembly, passed in 1790, granted to Henry Emmanuel 
Lutterloh the right to raise $6(x>o per year for five 
years by lottery, for the purpose of introducing fordgn 
artisans.* Niles' Register for November 9, 1816, states 
that "Col. Nicholas Gray, after having consulted with 
the governor of the Mississippi territory, is authorized 
to invite any number of industrious emigrants into that 
coimtry, where they will be provided with lands, retU 
free for three years, and with cattie and com at the usual 
rates." 

The fear of foreign influence on our politics, to which 
reference has been made above, grew stronger during 
the next decade, and finally led to the passage of the 
Alien Bill in r798, by which the president was em- 
powered to deport aH aliens whom he regarded as 
dangerous to the country. This act was a result of tran- 
atory unsettied conditions, particularly the expecta- 
tion of a war with France, and contained a proviso that 

' Noith Cuotiiift ColoDul DocumcDti, 15 : im. 
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it should expire two years after passage. But it contains 
an important permanent principle — that of the right 
of deportation — which has been made much of in 
recent years. 

The discussion of the question of naturalization 
brought out some decided opinions on both sides of the 
inmiigration problem.^ The period of residence re- 
quired for naturalization was set at two years by the 
act of 1790, but this was raised to five years in 1795. 
The war excitement which marked the closing years of 
the centiuy led to the passage of an act in 1798 requiring 
a residence of fourteen years for naturalization. This 
was repealed after four years, and the provisions of the 
act of 1795 were again put in force. They have re- 
mained xmchanged in their essentials ever since. In 
addition to the period of residence required, there was 
much discussion as to the charge to be made for naturali- 
zation. It was proposed by some to set this at $20, 
but this was regarded by others as too high, and the 
amoxmt was finally fixed at $5.' 

There was littie change in the attitude toward immi- 
gration during the following years up to 1820. The 
number of arrivals remained relatively small. The 
immigrants, being mainly from Germany and the United 
Kingdom, were readily assimilated. In 1809 a French 
inmiigrant wrote a letter from Boston in which he said, 
''There is in general no enmity to strangers as such, but 
the most open, xmguarded hospitality." ' 

* Jefferson is quoted as having expressed the wish that there were "an ocean 
of fire between thb country and Europe, so that it might be impossible for any 
more immigrants to come hither." HaH, P. F., op. cU., p. 206. 

sMcMaster, J. B., History of Ike United States, Vol 11, p. 332; "The 
Itlotous Career of the Know Nothings*" Forum, 17 : 524 ; Franklin, Flank G, 
LeiislaHu History of NaturaUMotion. 

• MontUy AutMogy, Boston, 6 : 383. 
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ShiF^ing conditions were still very bad. We are 
told that in 1818 one ship from Amsterdam embarked 
about eleven hundred persons for America. Out of these, 
about five hundred died, some of them before leaving the 
shores of Europe.* Some ships seem to have followed 
the practice of sailing from Europe with a cargo of 
passengers, ostensibly for America, but instead of 
following this course, stopping at some near-by island, 
compelling their passengers to disembark, and then 
going back to the mainland for a fresh load. It follows, 
of course, that a large part of the immigrants who finally 
reached America arrived in a most deplorable condition. 

During this period there occurred some important 
evrats which had the effect temporarily of interfering 
with the stream of immigration, but in their after results 
were largely responsible for conditions which gave to 
immigration an impetus such as it had never had before. 
Foremost among these were the Orders in Coimdl, the 
Embargo, and the War of 1812. These great events 
resulted in powerfully stimulating the manufacturing 
industries of the United States. Up to this time, shi|>- 
ping and commerce had been among the most important, 
if not actually the leading, forms of enterprise for the 
citizens of the new nation, aside from agriculture. The 
Embargo, with the other restrictive conditions, struck a 
severe blow at this branch of industry, and forced great 
numbers of Americans to devote their energies to other 
forms of enterprise, notably manufacturing. 

At the same time the need for such native manufac- 
tures was vastly augmented by the discontinuance of 
the supplies from England. This forced the youthful 
nation to be more self-sufficient and independent than 
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she had ever been before. At the dose of the period of 
interrupted communication, England tried to dimip the 
goods which had acciunulated in her warehouses for a 
number of years upon the American market at cut prices. 
At this the Americans rebelled. They had had a taste 
of independence and liked it, and in the protection of 
their infant industries they inaugurated that long series 
of protective tariff measures which have continued to 
the present day. And whatever may be said of the 
utility of these measures at the present time, there can 
be no doubt that in the beginning they helped to estab- 
lish the manufactures of this country upon a firm basis. 
With the growth of manufactures, there arose a great 
demand for laborers, particularly skilled laborers, who 
knew the technique of industry. There was also a great 
need for common laborers who would be willing to go 
into factories and do the routine work. This supply 
was not forthcoming from the native population, who 
were, by instinct and training, independent workers, 
particularly agriculturists. It was extremely diflScult 
to persuade any great number of them to forego the 
possibility of becoming independent landowners and 
cultivators, in order to become hired workers in some- 
body else's factory. The close of the second historical 
period, accordingly, is marked by a keen demand for 
foreign artisans, and the beginning of a general demand 
for immigrant labor, to which Europe was commencing 
to respond. 



CHAPTER IV 

1830 TO i860 

The first act passed by the federal government of the 
United States which can in any way be called an immi- 
gration law was primarily designed, not to restrict or 
control the admission of immigrants into this country, 
but to make some providon for their comfort and safety 
while OQ the voyage — matters which had been shock- 
ingly Delected in the past, with the result of untold 
sufferings and horrors. These evils were largely due to 
the intolerable overcrowding on shipboard which was 
habitual. The act in question aimed to correct these 
evils by limiting the number of passengers which might 
be carried on any ship to two to every five tons of the 
ship's weight. It furthermore provided that each ship 
or vessel leaving an American port was to have on board 
for each passenger carried sixty gallons of water, one 
gallon of vinegar, one hundred pounds of salted provi- 
aions, and one himdred pounds of wholesome ship bread. 
It is very doubtful how much good either of these pro- 
visions ever did to the immigrants. The clause in 
regard to overcrowding, based as it was merely on the 
ship's total weight, was wholly inadequate to prevent 
extreme overcrowding in such parts of the vessel as 
might be assigned to passengers. And as far as the 
provision regarding supplies is concerned, it could have 
been of no help to the immigrants, as it applied only to 
ships leaving an American port. There was one provi- 
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sion of the law, however, which has been of permanent 
benefit. This was the stipulation that at the port of 
landing a full and complete report or manifest was to 
be made by the ship's officer to the customs authorities, 
which was to state the niunber of passengers carried, 
together with the name, sex, age, and occupation of each. 
This act was passed on March 2, 1819, and in the year 
ending September 30, 1820, the first official statistics of 
immigration were collected. From this time to the 
present we have a continuous record of arrivals, in- 
creasing in detail with subsequent legal reqtdrements. 
Thus the year 1820 stands as a fitting beginning for our 
third period. 

The decade of the twenties was one of great industrial 
activity on the part of the American people. Manu- 
factures increased. The Erie Canal was completed, others 
were commenced, and there was a fever of excitement 
about them. The first railroads were projected, and 
vied with the canals in arousing public enthusiasm. 
There was a vast movement of population westward, and 
the Ohio River was a busy thoroughfare. 

All of these enterprises aroused a demand for labor, 
which, as we have seen, the native population would 
not readily supply. By the middle of the decade the 
stream of immigration had begun to respond, so that in 
1825 the niunber of arrivals for the year reached the ten 
thousand mark for the first time since statistics had 
been collected. By the end of the decade the number had 
more than doubled. In the fifteen months ending 
December 31, 1832, there were over sixty thousand 
arrivals, and in the year 1842, 104,565 — the first time 
the hundred thousand mark had been reached. Such 
an enormous increase in immigration as this could not 
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fail to have its ^ect upon the sodal life of the nation, 
and to attract widespread attention. Coupled with the 
rhanging nature of industry, it brought many new 
problems before the American people — congestion, 
tenement house problems, unemployment, etc. Pauper- 
ism, intemperance, beggary, and prostitution increased.' 
For many of these evils it began to appear that the im- 
migrants were partly responsible. 

Yet during the twenties it seems that the immigrants 
were, on the whole, in good favor. The great economic 
need which they filled outweighed the social burden 
which they imposed, but which, as yet, was only vaguely 
fdt. The hard manual labor on the construction enter- 
prises of the period was mainly performed by Irish labor- 
ers, who flocked over in great niunbers, constituting the 
largest single element in the immigration stream, amount- 
ing to probably nearly half of the entire number. It was 
believed by many Americans, as well as by foreign 
travelers and observers, that the canals and railroads 
could never have been built without these sturdy Irish- 
men. They were a turbulent and reckless lot, though 
perhaps not wholly through their own fault. Their 
miserable wages were supplemented by copious supplies 
of whisky, with the result that the labor camps were 
frequently the scenes of riotous demonstrations which 
shocked the sensibiUties of the American community. 

By the end of this decade, however, the evils attendant 
upon unregulated immigration were beginning to make 
themselves felt among the native population. Chief 
amo:^ these was the danger from an increase of pauper- 
ism. The frightful shipping conditions, which had 
marked previous periods, continued with practically no 

> Uclfuta, J. B., Biiltry cjiki ViutU Sbriti, Vol. V. w >" B. 
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amelioration. The records of the time are full of heart- 
rending tales of crowded, filthy, unventilated ships, and 
penniless, starved, diseased immigrants, often landed 
in a state of absolute destitution. The sickening details 
of these accoxmts make the most lurid description of 
present-day steerage conditions seem absolutely colorless. 
Under such drciunstances it was inevitable that a very 
large number of these miserable victims should come 
immediately, or in a very short time, upon the public 
for support. The censuses of the poorhouses showed an 
altogether disproportionate nimiber of foreign-born 
paupers among the inmates. In Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, it appears that at the beginning of the thirties 
the foreign-bom paupers made up nearly one third of 
the total nimiber, and by 1834 this proportion had in- 
creased to practically one half .^ Such a state of affairs 
naturally aroused the consternation of the natives, and 
the feeling was made more intense by the belief that 
many of these paupers were taken directly from the alms- 
houses of foreign coxmtries, and shipped to this country 
at public expense. This matter has been the subject of 
so much debate that it will be worth while to examine 
the truth of these charges in this connection. 

Mrs. Trollope, writing in 1832, said, "I frequently 
heard vehement complaints, and constantly met the 
same in the newspapers, of a practice stated to be very 
generally adopted in Britain of sending out cargoes of 
parish paupers to the United States. A Baltimore 
paper heads some such remarks with the words 'IN- 
FAMOUS CONDUCT' and then tells us of a cargo of 
aged paupers just arrived from England, adding 'John 
Bull has squeezed the orange and now insolently casts 

^ Haiud'i Regiskrjif Ptmuyhania, 6 : a66 ; 1 1 : 362, 416 ; 15 : 157. 
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the skin in our faces/" Mis. Trollope states that care- 
ful investigation on her part failed to substantiate this 
charge.' The article referred to is one which appeared 
in Niles' Register for July 3, 1830. It gives an account 
of the ship Anacreon from Liverpool, which arrived at 
Norfolk with 168 passengers, three fourths of whom 
were transported English paupers, cast on our shores at 
about four pounds ten shillings per head. Many of them 
were very aged. The editor's vehement protest against 
such action ccmtrasts sharply with the complacency 
with which the same journal had viewed the advent of a 
crowd of transported Irish paupers seven years earlier.* 

An examination of the evidence on the question tends 
to support the statement of the Baltimore editor, rather 
than the denial of Mrs. Trollope. Other numbers of 
Ifiies' Register contain frequent accounts of such prac- 
tices. A letter written from England, dated February 
7, 1823, and published in this journal states, "I was 
down in the London docks and there were twenty-six 
paupers going out in the ship Hudson, to New York, 
sent by the parish of Eurbarst, in Sussex, in carriers' 
w^ons, who paid their passage and gave them money 
to start with when they arrived in the U. States." The 
editor states that "this precious cargo has arrived 
safely." ' Other numbers of the Register contain similar 
instances, some of them quoted from other papers.* 

So far the evidence con^sts mostly of newspaper 
tales, and is perhaps open to reasonable doubt, though 
where there was so much smoke there must have been 
some fire. But more reliable testimony is available. 

■ TnOape, Un. T. A., Domttlie Mtimtn tfllu Amaiauu, p. ui. 
■iffl^JliluKr, 14:303. ' /M., AfwU 16, 1S13. 

*/Ud., Aut. ij, 1S19; Jntrii.iSiTi Aut. 14, iSjo. 
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Charges of the kind in question finally became so prev- 
alent that the government ordered an investigation, and 
on May 15, 1838, Mr. John Forsyth, then Secretary of 
State, presented a report on the subject of pauperism 
and immigration. This contains a large amount of 
testimony, from which it will be sufficient to select a few 
typical cases. 

On June 28, 1831, Mr. R. M. Harrison, United States 
consul at Kingston, Jamaica, reported that there was a 
local law compelling shipmasters who left that port to 
carry away paupers, for which they received $10 each 
as remuneration. If they refused to take them, they 
were fined $300. As various states had laws forbidding 
the landing of paupers, it was customary for shipmasters 
to sign the paupers as seamen. The pauper had the 
privilege of choosing his own vessel, and most of them 
went to the United States. Mr. Van Buren called the 
attention of Lord Palmerston, the British Foreign 
Secretary, to the affair, and requested a discontinuance 
of the practice. Lord Palmerston replied that the 
law was to expire December 31, and the governor of 
Jamaica had been instructed to withhold his assent to 
any similar law.^ 

Mr. Albert Davy, United States consul at Eingston- 
upon-Hull, Leeds, England, reported that while no re- 
liable lists were kept at customhouses, distinguishing 
paupers from others, it was generally known that paupers 
emigrated, and several shipmasters admitted that pas- 
sage was paid by parish overseers. If a pauper was an 
exceptionally hard case, he could demand considerable 
sums of money in addition to his passage, refusing to go 
unless they were paid.* Mr. F. list on March 8, 1837, 

1 Eiecative (House) Documents, 25th Cong., ad Set., 370. * Ibid» 
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reported from Leipsic that not only paupers, but crim- 
inals, were transported from the interior to seaports, to 
be embarked for the United States. A certain Mr. 
de Stein contracts with the govenmients to transport 
paupers for $75 per head, and several of the govern- 
ments have accepted his proposition. There is a plan 
to empty the jails and workhouses in this way. It is a 
conunoa practice in Germany to get rid of paupers and 
vicious characters by collecting money to send them to 
the United States.' 

That it was customary to transport criminals as well as 
paupers is verified by the fact that during 1837 two lots 
of convicts arrived in Baltimore : one a party of fourteen 
convicts on a ship from Bremen, who had been embarked 
in ironSj which had not been stricken off until near the 
fort ; the other a shipload of 300 to 250 Hessian convicts, 
whose manacles and fetters remained upon their hands 
and feet until within the day of their arrival.^ 

A memorial of the corporation of the city of New York, 
January 25, 1847, states that within the last year the ships 
Sardinia and Atlas from Liverpool arrived in New York, 
one with 294 and the other with 314 steerage passengers, 
all paupers, sent by the parish of Grosszimmem, Hesse 
Darmstadt, to which they belonged and by which their 
exp^ises were paid. Two hundred and thirty-four of 
these immigrants, 117 from each ship, eventually found 
their way into the New York almshouse.' 

On January 19, 1839, Niles' Register reported a crowd 
of paupers which had arrived in New York from England. 
Thm passage had been paid by the overseers of the poor 

>iM. 

■ Eiecntlvt (Hoiue) Doc., ijth Cong., id Se*., 370^ tnd Houm RepotU d 
Comn^tm, 34th Cod£., lU uid id Scs., 359. 

• Executive (Hoiue) Doc., igtli Com., ad S«i., 54- 
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at Edinburgh, and the majority of them were still wear- 
ing the imiform of the poorhouse. This naturally 
aroused objections, and the consignees of the vessel 
finally agreed to take them back to Europe, and to re- 
pay the dty all expense that it had incurred on their ac- 
coxmt. The United States consul at Basle, Switzerland, 
reported in 1846 that it was the practice in that country 
for congregations or town authorities to send paupers to 
America.^ 

Instances of this sort might be multiplied, but these 
will suffice to prove that the practice of transporting 
paupers was a common one during the period we are con- 
sidering. Just when it was finally stopped it is impossi- 
ble to say.^ It certainly played a large part in creating 
the feeling of hostility to immigrants which manifested 
itself strongly during the decade of the thirties. 

That the situation was partially, at least, compre- 
hended also in England is evidenced by a burlesque 
poem entitled "Immiscible Immigration," written in 
that coxmtry, which commences with the following words : 

''The tide of emigration still flows fast ; 
Millions of souls remove their bodies corporate — 
G)liunbia's shores will be overstocked at last, 
And Yankees must support them by a pauper rate. 
Others, 

With their brothers, 
Fathers and mothers. 

Rush to Australia," etc.* 

> Senate Doc., 29th Cong., 2d Ses., i6x. * 

> As late as 1884-1885 thousands of immlgFants were sent from Ireland to 
the United States and Canada, partly at state apense and partly at the expense 
of the "Tuke Fund." Some of these were admittedly paupers. Cf. Tuke, J. 
H., " State Aid to Emigrants," Nineteenth Century, 17 : 280. 

* Kmekerbocker, 7 : 78. 
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While the dangers from pauperism and criminality were 
probably the leadu^ caxises for opposition to immigra- 
tion, at this time, other broader and deeper objections 
were beginning to be felt and to be expressed in current 
writings. In the North American Review for April, 1835 
(p. 457), there is a very sane, calm and convincing article 
by Mr. A. H. Everett, in which the disadvantages of im- 
migration are set forth. Many of the stock argummts 
of to-day are well set forth here, among them, of course, 
the dangers from pauperism and crime, but also the 
dangers of a heterogeneous population, of poor assimila- 
tion, congestion in cities, misuse of political power, and 
the growth of foreign colonies. The author questions 
whether the immigrants are really filling the demand 
for labor, and urges the necessity of furnishing the im* 
migrants with information about different sections of 
the country, and advising them about their destination. 
He also feels the need of much greater discrimination 
In the admission of aliens. 

In the same magazine, in the issue for January, 1841, 
there is an article entitled "The Irish in America," in 
which the author names as one of the great grievances 
against the immigrants that they do more work, for less 
mon^ than the native workingmen, and live on a lower 
standard, thereby decreasing wages. This is one of the 
earliest expressions which we find of this objection, and 
shows that by this time the country had passed beyond 
the primitive stage where there was room enough for 
everybody, and no fear of economic competition. It 
is the foreshadowing of modem conditions and modem 
thought. 

There was still another ground for exposition to the 
Immigrants which very possibly at the end of the thirties 
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eclipsed all the others in positive influence.^ This was 
the hatred and fear of the Roman Catholic religion, to 
which the great majority of the Irish adhered. The 
Protestant bias which had strongly characterized the 
early settlers still persisted among the great body of the 
American people. This motive was the leading one 
which led to the formation of the first political party 
which was openly based on opposition to inmiigration. 
This was the Native American party which came into 
prominence as a political movement about 1835, in which 
year there was a Nativist candidate for Congress in 
New York City. In the following year the party 
nominated a candidate for mayor of New York. Nativist 
societies were formed in Germantown, Pa., and in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1837, and two years later the party was 
organized in Louisiana, where a state convention was 
held in 1841. The adherents of this movement did not 
confine themselves to peaceful and orderly methods, but 
resorted to anti-Catholic riots in 1844. '^wo Catholic 
churches were destroyed in Philadelphia, and a convent 
in Boston.^ 

In 1845 ^^ Nativist movement claimed 48,000 mem- 
bers in New York, 42,000 in Pennsylvania, 14,000 in 
Massachusetts, and 6000 in other states. In Congress 
it had six representatives from New York and two from 
Pennsylvania. Its first national convention was held 
in Philadelphia in 1845.' ^ national platform was 
adopted, the cUef demands being the repeal of the 
naturalization laws, and the appointment of native 
Americans only to office. They succeeded in securing 

> It is said that the natives suspected a deliberate plan on the part of the 
Catholic powers to destroy the free institutions of America. McMaster, Pontm, 

17:524. 
* Han, P. F., 0p, cU,, p. ao7. * FnnkHii, F. G., 0p, cU., p. 347. 
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a certain amount of congressional investigation in 1838, 
and a bill was presented by a committee appointed for 
the purpose, whidi proposed to fine shipmasters who 
tried to bring into the United States aliens who were 
idiots, lunatics, maniacs, or afflicted with any incurable 
disease, in the sum of $1000, and to require them to for- 
feit a like sum for every alien brought in who had not 
the ability to maintain himself. "Congress did not 
even con^der this bill, and duriiLg the next ten years 
little attempt was made to secure legislation against 
the foreigner," ^ though many petitions to extend the 
period of re^dence for naturalization were received. The 
ever increasing opposition to unregulated immigration 
had not yet become sufficiently widespread to accomplish 
any positive measures. 

During this period the immigrants were almost wholly 
from the United Kingdom and Germany, with the Irish in 
the lead, as we have seen. There were also considerable 
numbers of French, who outnumbered the Germans in 
some years in the early part of the period, and small 
contingents from various other nations, particularly the 
Scandinavian coimtries. It was natural that the ties of 
relationship, language, etc., should put the United King- 
dom at the head at this time, and conditions in Ireland 
were suck as to make emigration a very welcome means 
of relief. The Irish tended to linger in the cities, where 
they went into domestic and personal service, or to go 
out into the construction camps. The Germans and 
Scandinavians, on the other hand, tended to move west- 
ward into the interior, and colonies of these races were 
becoming numerous in several of the middle western 

F«denl Immiintlaii Lfgiriifinn, 
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states. The Germans of this period were mostly farmers 
from the thinly settled agricultural sections of the old 
country, and the great attraction which the United States 
had for them was the ease with which good farm lands 
might be secured in this country.^ 

Most of the agitation about immigration, as has been 
intimated, centered roxmd the Irish, but there was also 
some feeling against the Germans. This was augmented 
by the decided clannishness of these people. There 
were many German societies and newspapers, and a 
strong and ill-disguised movement to form an independ- 
ent German state in Texas, or elsewhere on the conti- 
nent, which was not calciilated to endear them to the 
native American. 

Up to the year 1842 the total inmiigration did not 
reach one hundred thousand annually, and for the next 
three years it fell below that figure again.' During the 
last half of this decade, however, certain events occurred 
in Europe which vastly increased the immigration cur- 
rent, and brought the matter more forcibly to the notice 
of the American people than ever before. These were 
the potato famine in Ireland, and the political upheavals 
of 1848 in various nations of Europe, particularly in 
Germany. The result of the latter occurrences was to 
leave a large number of middle class liberalists in Ger- 
many in a very undesirable situation, in spite of the 
partial success of the revolution. The way out, for 
them, was emigration. This is one of the best examples 
in history of the political cause of emigration, though 
even here economic motives were also concerned. A 

1 Roscher-Jannasch, Kolonien, KolonialpoUHk, und Auswanderungf p. 380. 

' The statistics at this period are confused by changes in the time of ending 
ol the fiscal year, but the above statement corresponds with the figures of the 
Immigration Commission. 
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tremendous emigration followed, reaching its climax 
in 1854, when 215,009 immigrants from Germany reached 
this coimtry. These were mainly persons of good 
character and independent spirit, as might be expected 
from the causes of their departure. Considerable 
numbers of Bohemians also emigrated at this period, 
similar in character to the Germans, and actuated by 
similar motives and conditions. 

Conditions in Ireland at about the same time resulted 
in an emigration rivaling that from Germany in num- 
bers, but by no means so desirable from the point of 
view of the United States. It was almost exclusively 
an economic movement. The introduction of the potato 
into Irelan d by Raleigh in 1610 had seemed at first a 
blesang to the coimtry. It furnished an easy and abun- 
dant food supply, and its cultivation spread rapidly. 
Population mcreased correspondingly, growing from 
9>84S>93^ i° 1785 to 5,356,594 in 1803 and 8,295,061 in 
1845. By the latter year most of the population were 
dependent for their subsistence upon the potato. This 
was a precarious situation, for the potato furnishes the 
largest amount of food in proportion to the land used 
of almost any crop which is grown in temperate regions. 
In other words, the Irish were living on a very low stand- 
ard as far as food was concerned, with no margin to fall 
back on in case of calamity. A people subsisting upon 
grains and meat may, in time of distress, resort to cheaper 
and more easily secured food materials temporarily. 
But a land which is densely populated by people living 
(m the cheapest possible food has no resources when 
any misfortune attacks their staple supply. Ireland 
was in this situation in the middle forties, and the mis- 
fortune came in the shape of the potato murrain, which 
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attacked the plants in 1845 ^^^ caused an almost com- 
plete failure of the crop for that year. 

Extreme hardship, privation, and distress followed. 
From 200,000 to 300,000 died of starvation or of fever 
caused by insufficient food. All who could sought relief 
in flight Benevolent agencies in England and Ireland 
came to their assistance, and enormous numbers of Irish, 
in one way or another, foimd the means for emigration, 
and embarked for Canada or the United States. Added 
to the great niunbers of Germans who were coming at 
the same time, they caused the first great wave in the 
immigration current, reaching a maximum of 427,833 
in the year 1854, a niunber which was not exceeded imtil 
1873. After 1854 the immigration current dwindled 
rapidly, imtil in 1862 it amoxmted to only 72,183. 

During this entire period, up to the time of the great 
influx from Germany and llreland, immigration had 
been practically imregulated so far as the United States 
government was concerned, the only federal law bearing 
on the subject being the ineffective act of 181 9. Many 
of the individual states, however, had attempted to cope 
with the evils of the situation by restrictive or protective 
measures. New York took the lead in this matter. In 
this state there were two sets of laws bearing on the 
question. The first of these had to do with the support 
of the marine hospital. As early as 1820 New York had 
passed a law (April 14, 1820, Chapter 229) levying a 
tax of $1.50 each for the captain and cabin passengers, 
and $1 each for steerage passengers, mates, sailors, and 
mariners, payable by the master of every vessel from a 
foreign port arriving at a New York port. The pro- 
ceeds were to be used for the benefit of the marine hospi- 
tal. This law was continued and reenacted, with slight 
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changes in the amount of the tax, at frequent intervals 
during the next twenty-five years.* It was a real head 
tax, and may have had a slight restrictive influence 
upon immigration. 

Much more important than this set of laws, however, 
was another group, specifically concerned with the im- 
migration ^tuation. The first ^ of these was the law of 
February 11, 1834, which required the master of every 
ship coming from any foreign coimtry, or from any other 
state than New York, to report to the mayor in writing, 
within twenty-four hours after landing, the name, place 
of birth, last legal settlement, age, and occupation of all 
passengers, under a penalty of $75 for each person not 
reported, or reported falsely. The mayor might re- 
quire a bond, not exceeding $300, for each passenger 
not a dtizen of the United States, to indemnify the 
authorities of New York against any expense incurred 
in connection with such passengers, or their children 
bom after landing, for the space of two years. When- 
ever any passenger, being a citizen of the United States, 
was deemed likely to become a public charge to the dty, 
the master of the ship should at once remove him at his 
(the master's) expense to his place of last settlement, 
or else defray all expenses incurred by the dty. Non- 
dtizens entering the dty with the intention of residing 
there must within twenty-four hours report themselves 

' Hu. 11, tSij ; Rev. Stat., 1S17. Ch. XIV, Htle IV, Sec 7 ; Apt. iS, 1S4J ; 
M»y 7, 18*4. 

* In igig ■ book wu published under the title Dtr DruUekt in Nard- 
Amtrika, bjr U. von FUntenirlitheT. According to a review of Uiis book 
which sppeand in the HorOi A mtrican Fmew foe July, i gio, Mr. von Fflraten- 
wfither mcDtioni ■ New York State law requiiing security from ihip captiiiu 
■galrut their imnugiaut paueogen becoming public burdens. This rdeimcs 
doe^ in fact, occur on page jB of the book iu question, but the present author, 
•ftet a cartful aeardi, has not succeeded in finding any such law on the New 
Voric StatutM ^eviouj to 1814. 
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to the mayor, giving their name, birthplace, etc., the 
time and place of landing, the name of the ship and com- 
mander, imder penalty of $300. 

This law remained m force for twenty-three years. 
On May 5, 1847, & niore inclusive immigration law was 
passed of which the most important provisions were as 
follows : 

Section i. The shipmaster shall report the name, 
place of birth, last legal residence, age, and occupation 
of every person or passenger arriving in the ship, not 
being a citizen of the United States. The report shall 
further specify whether any of the passengers reported 
are lunatic, idiot, deaf and dumb, blind or infirm, and 
if so, whether they are accompanied by relatives likely 
to be able to support them. A report is to be made of 
those who have died on the voyage. Penalty for viola- 
tion, $75. 

Section 2. For each person reported, the sum of one 
dollar is to be paid by the master within three days after 
arrival. 

Section 3. The commissioners of emigration shall 
go on board of arriving vessels and examine their pas- 
sengers. If any of the defective classes mentioned in 
Section i are foimd, not members of emigrating families, 
and likely to become a public charge, a bond of $300 for 
five years shall be reqiiired, in place of the commutation 
fee of one dollar. 

Section 4. Conunissioners of emigration are appointed, 
to have charge of the business of immigration. 

Section 14. The commissioners of emigration are 
made recipients and custodians of the marine hospital 
funds. 

Section 16. The commissioners are given power to 
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erect buildings for Uie handling of the immigratii 
business. 



Section 18. The act of Febnury 1 1, 1824, is repealed. 

Under this law a special body of officials took charge 
of the handling of immigrants for New York State, and 
a more systematic and rffective method was introduced. 

The foregoing law and the corresponding law of 
Massachusetts were both declared imconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in January, 
1849,' on the ground that the power to levy a head tax 
was conferred on Congress by Article i , Section 8, of 
the Constitution, bdng included in the "power to n^- 
ulate commerce with foreign nations." ^ 

New York, however, at once (April 11, 1849) passed 
another law, even more stringent in its requirements 
than the foregoing one, but designed to avoid the a>n- 
stitutionaJ difficulties. A bond of $300 was required 
for all alien passengers, which might be commuted for 
the sum of $1.50. If any alien passengers are "lunatic, 
idiot, deaf, dumb, blind, or infirm persons not members of 
emigrating families," or likely to become a public charge, 
or have been paupers in any other country, they are to 
be bonded in the sum of $500 for ten years, in addition 
to the a>mmutation money. On such bonds the authori- 
ties were empowered to collect enough money to defray 
the expenses incurred in connection with the immigrants, 
not exceeding the amount of the bond. 

By the act of July 11, 1851, the defective classes were 
added to by the inclusion of persons maimed, or above 
the age of sixty years, or under thirteen, widows having 

' 7 Homrd, 183. Pusenger Cues, U. S. Snpnme Conit, Jut. Tetm, iSm. 
'Endicott.WimunC, Jr., Ctmmtrciti Xetakma t/lte Vniki £Wh, 1S85- 
iBSfi, H>. ig6B B. 
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families, or women without husbands having families, or 
any person imable to take care of himself or herself with- 
out becoming a public charge. The bond of $500 for 
imdesirables was retained, but the time limit was re- 
duced to five years. 

Practically all of the other states which received trans- 
Atlantic vessels had laws similar to the bonding law of 
J|bw York, for their protection against pauper immigra- 
tion. The Massachusetts law was much more severe 
than that of New York, and was believed to keep many 
immigrants away from that state. The Massachusetts 
law passed April 20, 1837, required shipmasters to de- 
posit a bond of $1000 for ten years for each lunatic, 
idiot, maimed, aged, or infirm immigrant brought m, 
and for those incompetent to maintain themselves, or who 
have been paupers in any other coimtry . For each other 
alien passenger the shipmaster was to pay the siun of $2. 

In all of this legislation the states foimd themselves in 
the dilemma of wishing to frame laws which would keep 
out undesirable immigrants, and yet would not operate 
to discourage ahens of good quality. The desire for an 
increase of population by immigration, which was shared 
by practically all the states, and the fear of diverting the 
current from one state to another, led to a greater laidty 
in the attitude of each state than would probably have 
existed if each could have acted altogether independ- 
ently. Tljis made the state regulation of immigration 
most xmsatisfactory. 

It was inevitable, considering the immensity and 
suddenness of the immigration movement at this time, 
and the lack of experience in dealing with such a prob- 
lem on the part of the American people, that grievous 
evils should arise. The inunigrants, particularly the 
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Irish, were a destitute and helpless lot, and fell an easy 
prey to the machinations of the host of exploiters which 
at once sprang up to take advantage of the newly pre- 
salted opportimities. Countless devices were put in 
practice for separating the immigrant from whatever 
valuable goods he brought with him. New York,, in 
particular, as the center of the traffic, swarmed with a 
host of runners, agents, and solicitors of every kind, who 
fleeced the newcomers without remorse or pity. These 
runners were themselves mostly earlier immigrants, 
who could more readily gain the confidence of the aliens. 
The handling and inspection of these aliens by the officials 
was also a weighty problem. It was in the hope of 
checking the operations of theruimers, as well as to pro- 
vide suitable arrangements for the examination of ar- 
riving immigrants, that the Board of Commissioners of 
Emigration of New York State was created by the act 
of 1847. This timely action undoubtedly prevented the 
various evils connected with this immense movement 
from going to the extremes that they otherwise would 
have reached, and that they did reach in certain respects 
in Canada.' 

< The foUowing ixusKge, quoted fiom J. T. H«c\^te'« Tlu IrUh m Aturica, 
^vt% m vivid piclure of condilions □□ the voyage, and of the drcunutBncea tlut 
■tteoded Unding in Can&da. " But a crowded immigianC sailing shiii of twenty 
yew» ance [written in 1868], with fever on board I ~ the crew sullen or bnital 
Eroin very despention, or paralysed with tenor ol the pUgue — the misenblv 
pusengen unable to help themselves 01 aSocd the least relief to each other ; 
one-fooitb, 01 one-third, 01 one-half of the entire numbei in different itBgei of the 
dlieaae ; many dying, some dead ; the fatal poiioa inlemiGed by the indeicrib- 
abke foulness of the lir breathed and rebresthed by the gaainng tuSerers — the 
waib of children, the raving of the delirious, the criea and groani of those in 
mortal agony [" The only provision for the reception of these suflerere M Gmai* 
Ue, where many of them were landed, consisted <^ sheds which had stood there 
tfaice 1S31. "These sheds were rapidly filled with the miserable people, the 
rick Mid the djiing, and round their walls lay groups of half-naked men, women 
■nd children, in the — m^ condition — sick or dying. Hundreds were Htenlly 
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In 1855 ^^ commissioners leased an old fort at the 
foot of Manhattan Island, known as Castle Garden, to 
serve as an inmiigrant station. This did duty for many 
years and was considered one of the most interesting 
spots in the metropolis. It also proved of great service 
in restraining the operations of the immigrant runners.^ 
It goes without saying that it was by no means success- 
ful in putting a permanent stop to them. 

The bonding provision of the New York State law had 
one remarkable and imfortimate result. A class of 
brokers sprang up who took the responsibility of bond- 
ing the Immigrants from the shipowners. It was ob- 
viously to their advantage to keep as many of the im- 
migrants as possible from coming upon the public for 
support. To accomplish this, they established private 
hospitals and poorhouses on the outskirts of New York 
and Brooklyn, in which dependent aliens were placed. 
The effort to maintan them here at the least possible 
expense resulted in extreme neglect. A committee of 
the Board of Aldermen of New York City was ap- 
pointed to look into this matter, in the year 1846. They 
found conditions which were almost imbelievable. In 
one apartment, fifty feet square, they discovered one 
hundred sick and dying inmiigrants lying on straw. 

ftang on the beach, left amid the mud and stones, to crawl on the dry land how 
they could. 'I have seen/ says the priest who was chaplain of the quarantine, 
... 'I have one day seen thirty-seven people lying on the beach, crawling on the 
mud, and dying like fish out of water.' Many of these, and many more besides, 
gaq[)ed out their last breath on that fatal shore, not able to drag themselves from 
the sHme in ndiich they lay." As many as 150 bodies, mostly half naked, were 
pUed up in the dead-house at a time. (pp. 135,136.) The moral evils and 
dangers were said to be even worse than the physical. 

^ For accounts of the activities at Castle Garden, and of the operations of the 
ronnen, see Kapp, Friedrich, Immigration and the Commissioners of Emigra- 
Hon of the State of New York; Chambers' Journal, 23: 141, "Emigrant £n- 
trappen"; Bagger, L., "A Day in Castle Garden," Harper's Monthly, 43 : 547. 
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In thdr midst were the bodies of two others who had died 
four or five days earlier, and had been left there. The 
worst kind of food was specially purchased for the con- 
sumption of these victims. The conditions tmearthed 
by this investigation contributed to the sentiment which 
brought about the passage of the law of 1847.' 

The chaotic state of the immigration situation, tlie 
inadequa<7 of state control, and the increasing obvious- 
ness of the resulting evils led to a growing demand for 
federal action on the matter. This feeling found ex- 
pression in mmierous petitions and memorials presented 
to Congress by state legislatives, dty councils, and 
private citizens. These began to appear about 1835, 
with the rise of the Native American party. With the 
increased immigration of the latter forries, the demand 
became more insistent. The immediate and crying evil, 
which attracted the greatest attention, lay in the un- 
speakable shipping conditions which still existed.' In 
1847 Mr. Rathbun stated on the floor of Congress that 
emigrants from abroad were frequently landed in the 
port of New York in such a diseased condition, due to 
overcrowding on the ships which brought them, that 
they were unable to walk. They were carried in carts 
direct to the almshouse, and sometimes died on the way.* 
In the same year, out of ninety thousand immigrants 
who embarked for Canada in British vessels, fifteen 
thousand died on the way. This exceeded even the 
suffering in vessels bound for the United States.* On 
the whole, conditions seem to have been the best on the 
German and American vessels. 

' M«guire, ap. at., pp. 1S5-1S7. 
■ Sec Hr. Maguiie's dcacriptioD, footnote, p. 79. 
* CoHtnuional <3abt, Feb, i, 1847. p. 304. 
*Hak, E. E„ LMtn tn Iriik /imi^raN**. 
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In response to these conditions, and to the growing 
demand for a remedy, Congress on February 22, 1847, 
passed a law, superseding that of 1819, and designed to 
remedy the evils of overcrowding. The provisions 
about victualing the ships remained the same as before, 
but the new law provided for a certain allotment of 
superficial, or square feet of, deck space per passenger, 
and also limited the number of passengers in proportion 
to the tonnage of the ship. This law was not satis- 
factory, however, and was very soon superseded by the 
act of May 17, 1848, which remained in force imtil 
1855. In 1849 the British government passed a law, 
designed to secure the same ends as the American laws. 
It was imder the operation of these three laws that the 
great flood of Irish immigration crossed the Atlantic. 

The American statutes required that the deck space, 
imoccupied by stores or goods, except passengers' bag- 
gage, should average fourteen square feet for each pas- 
senger, man, woman, or child, excepting infants not one 
year old. If the space between decks was less than six 
feet, there must be sixteen square feet per passenger, 
and if less than five feet, twenty-two square feet (a 
significant commentary on the ship construction of the 
day). There were to be not more than two tiers of 
berths on any deck, and the berths were to be not less 
than six feet by one and one half feet in dimensions. 
The British statute set a limit of one passenger (exclusive 
of cabin) for every two tons registered tonnage, two chil- 
dren imder fourteen years of age being coxmted as one, 
and children under one year not being coimted. 

Up to this time it had been customary on immigrant 
ships to require passengers to provide their own stores, 
but on accoimt of the lack of intelligence and foresight 
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on the part of the passengers, both the American and 
British statutes required ships to carry a certain amount 
and kind of provisions for each passenger, as follows : 



Water . . . 
Ship bread 

Wheat flour . 

Oatmeal . . 

Rice . . . 

Salt pork . . 
Peas and beans 

PoUtoea . . 



60 gallons 
15 pounds 
10 pounds 
10 pounds 
10 pounds 
10 pounds 
10 pounds 
35 pounds 



53} gallons 

50 pounds 

30 pounds 

60 pounds 

40 pounds 

33^ pounds 

Potatoes may be 

substituted for 

meal or rice at 

the ratio of five 

pounds for one 



file passengers were still required to do th^r own cook- 
ing, and the American act provided for the building of 
cooking ranges for the use of steerage passengers, in pro- 
portion to the number carried. 

Most of the Irish passengers were collected at Liver- 
pool, though by 1847 there were also many direct sail- 
ings from Ireland. They were mainly booked through 
passenger brokers, who often imposed on them, but ap- 
parently not so much as might have been expected. 
There was a medical inspection at Liverpool, and emi- 
grants were required to be certified against contagious 
diseases. The average length of the passage from Liver- 
pool to New York in 1849 was about thirty-five days, 
and from London about forty-three and one half days. 
But voyages were ofter much prolonged. One ship, the 
Speed (I), in 1848 had a passage of twelve weeks, 
with great ensuing hardship. The British act provided 
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that if ships had to turn back, the passengers must be 
transshipped to another vessel, and in the meantime 
mainlined at the master's expense. This often re- 
sulted in hardship, instead of benefit, as ships some- 
times kept on the voyage when they were not fitted to 
sail. In 1849 &^d 1850 some ships turned back after 
having been out seventy days. The British govern- 
ment tried to induce steamers to take steerage pas- 
sengers by allowing them to provide provisions for only 
forty days, while sailing vessels had to provide for 
seventy. Very few immigrants, nevertheless, were 
carried on steam vessels during these years. The deaths 
on these voyages were mainly due to ship fever, a severe 
form of Irish typhus.^ 

Though the German utnmigrants at this time were 
at least as numerous as the Irish, they attracted much 
less attention. This was partly because they were less 
poverty-stricken, and partly because they mostly moved 
on to the west, and did not collect in the dties of the 
Atlantic seaboard. The Irish, in consequence of their 
native character, the drciunstances which led to their 
coming, and the conditions of the voyage, were in a 
particularly helpless state when they arrived. They 
were the most prominent victims of the nmners, and 
made the largest showing in the hospitals and alms- 
houses. In spite of the good accomplished by the 
state and federal statutes, an extreme amount of desti- 
tution and sufifering persisted. The burden of foreign 
pauperism, in particular, increased tremendously. In 
1850 more than half the paupers wholly or partially 
supported in the United States were of foreign birth. 

^ Most of these details are taken from £. £. Hale's interestinc LeUtn on 
ifitk ImmigraHon, written in X8SX-1852. 
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In the North Atlantic coastal states the proportion was 
much larger.* ' 

These considerations, added to the preponderance of 
Roman Catholics among the Irish immigrants, led to a 
renewal of the anti-immigration agitation, which had 
been so vigorous ten jrears earlier. Thia time the move- 
ment took the form of a secret organization, started 
probably in New York City in 1850. This society grew 
H^dly. Its meetings were held in secret, and the pur- 
pose and even the name of the organization were so 
much of a mystery at first that the rank and file of the 
members, either from necessity or from choice, were in 
the habit of answering all questions regarding it by say- 
ing, " I don't know." Hence it came to be known as the 
"Know Nothing" party, and as such has come down to 
history.* 

The organization did not long maintain its ultra- 
secret character. This had mostly disappeared by 1854, 
and the society openly indorsed candidates, and put 
forward candidates of its own. It is recorded that in 
1855 the governors and legislatures in New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
California, and Kentucky were Know Nothings, and 
that they had secured many offices in other states. By 
1855 they began to mature plans for the presidential 
election. They adopted a platform calling for a change 
in the existing naturalization laws, for the repeal of the 
state laws allowing unnaturalized foreigners to vote, and 

> CMuruiiaaal Gteht, isi Coog., id Ses., p. jqt. 

■ Iti ml name wu "The Supreme Order of the Star Spaniled BttuMT.** 
Thetr ftppHn to be wnne difference of oinnion as to tbe exact date of ocganiaa- 
tkm. It began to attract public attention about 1852, See Hall, ef- ^''> P' '"J '• 
Jenks and Lauck, Tht Immitralion PrMtm, p. ig? : Kept. Inua, Com., Federal 
Immigration Le^ilation, Abi., p. 8; McMaiter, J. B., "The Kiotoji Cucat 
ef the Know Nothlnch" ''«nii», ij : 514. 
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the repeal by Congress of all acts making land grants 
to unnaturalized foreigners and allowing them to vote 
in the territories. In 1856 a national convention was 
held, and Millard Fillmore was nominated for president 
The principles of the platform adopted were that Ameri- 
cans must rule America, that native-born citizens should 
be selected for all state, federal, and municipal govern- 
ment employment in preference to all others, that the 
naturalization law should be changed so as to require 
twenty-one years' residence, and that a law should be 
passed excluding from the United States all paupers or 
persons convicted of crime. This party had its greatest 
strength in the thirty-fourth Congress, 1854-1856, and in 
the discussions of the period many severe charges were 
made against the inmiigrants. 

But the Know Nothings were in the minority and 
consequently had little real influence on legislation. 
The immigration laws proposed by them were, as a rule, 
confined to the exclusion of foreign paupers and crim- 
inals, and none of these was passed.^ The diversion of 
public interest from immigration affairs to the great 
questions of slavery, and the events preliminary to the 
Civil War, coupled with the decline in the volume of 
immigration after 1854, led to the natural decline and 
final break-up of the Know Nothing party. 

The agitation of the period, however, particularly in 
regard to steerage conditions, had its effect on Congress, 
and in 1853 ^ select committee of the Senate was ap- 
pointed to investigate the conditions of steerage immi- 
gration and, in particular, " the causes and the extent of 
the sickness and mortality prevailing on board the 
emigrant ships on the voyage to this coxmtry," and to 

1 Rept. Imm. Com., Federal Immignition Legislation, Abt., pp. ^xo. 
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determine what l^istation, if any, was necessary to 
secure better conditions. This committee reported on 
August 2, 1854, and on March 3, 1855, a bill was passed 
which, with slight modificaticms, governed the carriage 
of immigrants up to 1883. The design of this act was to 
improve steerage conditions, and "theoretically the law 
of 1855 provided for an increased air space, better vm- 
~ tilation, and improved accommodations in the way of 
berths, cooking facilities, the serving of food, free open 
deck space, and so forth. Although the evil of over- 
crowding, which had been attended with such disastrous 
results in former years, appears to have been especially 
aimed at by the makers of the law, the wording of the 
act was, imfortunately, such that the provisions relating 
to the nimiber of passengers to be carried were inopera- 
tive, and there was practically no legal restraint in this 
regard, as far as the United States law was concerned, 
between 1855 and 1882." • 

Practically the only amendment to the steerage law 
from 185s to 1882 was an act of i860, designed to secure 
much-needed protection for female passengers from im- 
moral conduct on the part of members of the crew. A 
fine of $1000 was imposed on any person employed on 
any ship of the United States who was found guilty of 
such conduct, and members of the crew were forbidden 
to visit parts of the ship assigned to immigrants, except 
under the direction or with the permission of the com- 
manding officer. 

It will be observed that, while the various state laws 
bad a slightly restrictive effect, all of the federal acts of 
this period, designed as they were to secure better ac- 
commodations on the voyage, served as an encourage- 
' Kept. Imm. Con., Stcen<e IitiiiUtion. Abt., p. it. 
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ment, rather than a deterrent, to immigration. And, 
on the whole, in spite of the violent anti-immigrant 
agitation of the nativistic and Know Nothing move- 
ments and the dread of foreign paupers and criminalSy 
the preponderance of public opinion in the United States 
was probably favorable to the immigrant as such. It 
must be remembered that during this entire period the 
United States was still distinctly a new coimtry. There 
was an abimdance of xmoccupied land which might be 
secured on easy terms. There was a large westward 
movement of population from the Atlantic seaboard, 
and the growing manufactures and internal improve- 
ments created a large demand for labor. It was, as a 
whole, a decidedly thinly settled country. All of these 
things combined to give the inmiigrant every advan- 
tage in the mind of the native citizen. 

Reviewing the third period, we see that it was a period 
of rapidly increasing immigration, responding to the 
expanding industry and exceptionally favorable agri- 
cultural situation in this coxmtry. The movement cul- 
minated in the enormous immigration of the late forties 
and early fifties. These were mainly Germans, who 
left their home primarily for political reasons, and took 
up farm lands in the west, and Irish, who emigrated be- 
cause of economic disaster, and tended to linger in the 
eastern cities, or to go out into the construction camps. 
Both of these races were closely allied to the American 
people, and easily assimilated. At the beginning of the 
period, the attitude of the American people was almost 
wholly one of welcome, but with the increase of the cur- 
rent, bringing as it did enormous numbers of destitute 
and helpless aliens, there arose a distinct feeling of op- 
position to unregulated immigration, based primarily 
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upon the dislike of foreign paupers and criminals, and 
aided by the undeniable practice of foreign countries of 
emptying their poorhouses, and even their jails, upon our 
shores. This feeling later came to be intensified by a 
strong antipathy to Roman Catholics and the restriction 
of immigration was made a party policy. Nevertheless, 
the oppodtion to immigration did not, during this period, 
atUun sufficient strength to secure any important l^is- 
lation. Many of the states had laws designed to in- 
demnify the communities against e^jense on account 
of foreign paupers, which may have had a slight restric- 
tive e0ect. But such federal legislation as there was, 
was directed to the improvement of the conditions of 
the voyage, and hence had an encouraging rather than 
a restrictive tendency. With the approach of the Civil 
War immigration fell off, and public attention was 
diverted to other matters. 
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CHAPTER V 
i860 TO 1882 

The disturbances connected with the Civil War, fol- 
lowing the industrial depression of 1857, naturally pro- 
duced a diminution in the immigration current, which 
in the year 1862 fell to 72,183, the lowest point it had 
reached for more than twenty years, and one which has 
never been reached since. This condition, which tended 
to allay the excessive fear of immigration which had 
marked the previous decade, was augmented by certain 
other factors. Foremost among these was the enormous 
internal migration of people from the east to the middle 
and farther west, encouraged by the liberal homestead 
act of 1862. This movement, in connection with the 
loss of life occasioned by the war, seemed to leave great 
gaps in the population of the eastern states, and put the 
foreigners who came to fill them in much better favor. 
Many of the immigrants themselves also moved on to 
the west and took up new land, where they crowded 
nobody and rendered a real service in the building up of 
the country. 

These facts explain what would otherwise seem an 
extraordinary circumstance — namely, that the first 
federal law passed with the avowed intent of regulating 
the volume of inmiigration was an act to encourage 
inMnigration. This was the act of Jidy 4, 1864, which 
provided for the appointment by the President of a 
Commissioner of Immigration, to be under the direction 
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of the Department of State, and further provided that 
all contracts made in foreign countries by immi grants 
pledging the wages of their labor for a term not exceed- 
ing twelve months should be valid. An immigration 
office was to be established in New York City, in charge 
of a Superintendent of Immigration, to look after the 
transporting of immigrants to their final destination, 
and protecting them from imposition and fraud. Several 
companies, in pursuance of this act, were formed for the 
purpose of dealing in contract labor. But protests 
against the character of immigrants continued strong, 
and the law was repealed in 1868. The feeling of opposi- 
tion to contract labor in general was also beginning to 
assert itself at this time, and continued to grow, so that 
the next federal legislation touching on contract labor 
was of a wholly different character. 

This period witnessed another important change in 
the immigration situation — the transition from the 
sailing vessel to the steamship as the prevailing type of 
immigrant carrier. "Writers on the history of sail and 
steam navigation agree that steamships played no part 
prior to 1850 in the transportation of oljier than cabin 
passengers. In that year the Inman Line of steamships, 
then recently established, began to compete with sailing 
vessels by providing third-class, or steerage, accommoda- 
tion. . . . Once established in the emigrant carrying 
trade, steamships quickly monopolized the greater part 
of the business." ' In 1856, of the passengers landed at 
Castle Garden, New York, 96.4 per cent were carried 
on sailing vesseb, and 3.6 per cent on steamships. In 
1873 the proportions were almost exactly reversed — 
3.1 per cent on sailing vessels, and 96.8 per cent <m 

■ Rett. Imm. Com., Ste«r. Legii., Ahs., pp. i*, ij. 
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steamships. The turn of the balance came between 
the years 1864 and 1865 1 ^ ^^ ^^ ^^ these years the 
sailing vessels carried 55.7 per cent of the passengers, 
and in the second, 41.7 per cent. ''No consistent data 
are available to show the relative nimiber of passengers 
carried on sailing vessels and steamships after 1873, but 
it was not long imtil steamships had practically a com- 
plete monopoly of the business."^ This chaage did 
more to alleviate the conditions of the steerage than 
anything which had transpired previously. 

The change from sail to steam was accompanied by 
the loss of the primary position in the immigrant carrying 
field by the United States. In the rivalry for the steam- 
ship business she was quickly outstripped by England. 
Chance played a part in this outcome through the loss of 
two of the largest ships of the Collins Line, but the con- 
scious policy of the United States contributed to the 
result. The available capital of the country was di- 
verted to manufactures and railroad building by the 
artificial stimulus given to these industries — by the 
tariff on the one hand, and the land grants on the other. 

With the return of prosperity after the war, the 
volume of immigration began to increase again, and in 
1873 culminated in the record figure of 459,803. The 
industrial depression of that year cut down the influx, 
and the next record was not reached until 1882, the year 
that inaugurates the modem period. During the entire 
period under discussion the two main elements in the 
immigration stream were the Irish and the Germans. 
The climax of the immigration from the United Kingdom 
(mostly Irish) had been reached in 1851, with a total of 
272,240, a figure which has never been equaled since. 

1 Rept. Imm. Com., Steer Legis., Abs., p. 13. 
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The immigratioQ from Germany in the year 1S54 had 
reached 215,009, a number which has been exceeded 
only once since then (in 1882). In 1854, S7.7 per cent 
of the entire immigration came from these two sources. 
Li 1S73, 68.8 per cent still showed the same origin. 

During the closing years of this period people of 
Scandinavian origin occupied a noteworthy place in the 
immigration field. Small parties of Norwegians, Danes, 
and Swedes had appeared early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and had been followed by others from time to time. 
These early immigrants had formed settlements, for the 
most part agricultural, in various parts of the country, 
particularly in the middle west and northwest. But 
they were an inconsiderable part of the total immigra- 
tion imtil after the Civil War. In 1873 they amounted 
to 7.7 per cent of the total immigratioQ, and in 1882 to 
13.4 per cent. The underlying causes which predisposed 
the natives of the Scandinavian countries to emigration 
were foimd in the rugged and inhospitable character of 
the soil, and the severe and uncertain climate. Only 
a small part of the total land area was available for cul< 
tivation, and there was little room for an expandiog 
population. Thus the fundamental causes of emigra- 
tion were economic. Religious differences and the 
demands of military service played minor parts. Polit- 
ical oppressi(Hi entered in somewhat in the case of the 
Danes. 

The more immediate causes are found in a period of 
financial depression between 1866 and 1870, the Daao- 
Frus^an Wat of 1864, the activities of steamship agents, 
and more particidarly the letters and vi^ts from the 
earlier emigrants and adventurers, who told in person of 
the advantages and opportunities of life in America. 
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These, as always, had a profound effect in stirring up 
enthusiasm for emigration. 

The Scandinavian emigrants came mainly from rural 
r^ons and rural occupations, and naturally tended to 
follow out the same bent in their new home, resembling 
in this respect their kinsmen, the Germans. like 
them, too, they were easily assimilated, and aroused little 
opposition on the part of the Americans.^ 

It was in connection with one of these leading groups 
of immigrants — the Irish — that there developed one of 
the most imfortunate, and at the same time interesting, 
series of events that have occurred in connection with 
the immigrant situation during our entire history — 
one that had much to do with arousing antipathy 
toward foreigners, and was among the influences that 
led to the introduction of new races from southeastern 
Europe.* This was the Molly Maguire disturbance in the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania. 

When the anthracite coal districts of Pennsylvania 
were opened up, early in the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, the social conditions in the new settle- 
ments resembled those of a gold mining region, in the 
prevalence of lawlessness, excitability, and turbulence. 
The coimtry was still rough and thinly settled, and be- 
tween the mining settlements were wide stretches of 
virgin wilds which furnished ideal hiding places for crim- 
inals and refugees. As the knowledge of mining was 
largely confined to foreigners, they came to occupy a 
large place in the colliery towns, and prominent among 
them were the Irish. As the numbers of Irish increased, 

> See Flom, George T., Norwegian Immigration into the United States, and 
Chapters on Scandinavian Immigration to Iowa ; also, Nelson, O. N., History §f 
the Scandinavians and Successful Scandinavians in the United States. 

1 Commons, J. R., op, cit., p. 129. 
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Irish customs and ideas came to practically dominate 
many places. Other foreign races represented were the 
Gennans, English, Welsh, Scotch, and Poles. The im- 
migrants from Ireland during the forties and fifties were 
not all worthy representatives of the race, as many of the 
more turbulent characters were practically compelled by 
the landlords to join the general exodus. 

As early as 1854 there appeared among the Irish miners 
an organization known as the Molly Maguires — a 
name long known in Ireland, though there was no or- 
ganic connection between the societies in the old and 
new world. Its members were all Irish and all professed 
adherents to the Roman Catholic Church, though both the 
chiux:h and the better elements of the race absolutely 
repudiated them and their acts. Also, practically all 
the Molly Maguires were members of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, and were able so to control this organiza- 
tion, legally chartered for beneficial purposes, as to use 
it as a cloak for their nefarious enterprises. 

The power of the Molly Maguires was used primarily 
to further the ends of its members in their relations with 
the colliery owners and bosses; whenever a dispute 
arose between an employee and a boss, the latter would 
be served with a notice, frequently decorated with rude 
pictures of cofl&ns, death's heads, and the like, warning 
him to desist in his course or to leave the region. If 
he failed to obey, he was almost sure soon after to be 
waylaid and cruelly beaten, as well as to suffer social 
ostracism. The perpetrators of the deed of violence 
always escaped, and thus confidence and a sense of 
power grew in the organization. 

Soon after the breaking out of the Civil War, con- 
ditions in the anthracite region became such as to im- 
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prove the situation of the miners and add to the power oi 
the Molly Maguires. They became more and more in- 
solent in their demands, and ambitious in their purposes. 
They tried to gain control of the Miners' Union, and 
also, with a measure of success, sought to dominate local 
politics, with their eye primarily upon the township 
funds. They succeeded in making the lives of the small 
mine owners such a burden that they were glad to sell 
out to the large combinations ; thus the growth of large 
units and monopolies was fostered, as they alone could 
deal with the Molly Maguires on anything like terms of 
equality. In the meantime, the methods of the society 
increased in harshness and barbarity. Arson and murder 
took the place of beating. There arose a rivalry among 
the Mollies as to who should gain the greatest reputa- 
tion for deeds of reckless savagery. Murder after murder 
was committed, without a conviction. The victims 
were often men of the highest repute and usefulness in 
their respective commimities. The motives for the out- 
rages increased in variety, including almost any injury, 
real or fancied, or any personal grudge on the part of a 
member of the society, though rarely were they com- 
mitted for robbery. A general reign of terror settied 
down over the region, and vigilance committees were 
being formed for purposes of reprisal. 

At this jimcture, in 1873, Mr. Franklin B. Gowen, 
president of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Iron Company, and a man of remarkable character, 
enlisted the services of the Pinkerton Detective Agency 
in the effort to stamp out the organization. A yoxmg 
Irish detective, James McParlan, was chosen for the 
dangerous and difficult work. He was instructed to go 
to the anthracite region, join the Molly Maguires, and 
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get as high in thdr counsels as possible, in order that he 
might reveal their secrets to the authorities, thereby 
preventing outrages when possible and sectuing con- 
victions where he could not prevent. He was successful 
in both efforts. After many months of work and perO 
he finally succeeded in securing sufficient evidence to ac- 
complish the conviction of a large number of the members 
of the society, breaking down completely their customary 
defense of an alibi. In alt, nineteen Molly Maguires 
were hanged, and a larger number imprisoned, and the 
power of the organization was completely shattered. 

This series of events is a remarkable illustration of the 
way in which customs, and habits of thought, and stand- 
ards of conduct, which have grown up by a natural 
process, and are comprehen^ble if not excusable in one 
land, may develop most alarming and disgraceful features 
when tran^lanted to a new enviromnent. The essential 
strength of the Molly Maguires lay in that deep-seated 
hatred of an informer which has become a pronounced 
feature of the Irish character, as a result of the condi- 
tions to which they have been subjected at home. Thus, 
while the great mass of the Irish settlers of the anthra- 
cite region abhorred the principles and deeds of the 
Molly Maguires, it was almost impossible to secure wit- 
nesses against criminals whose identity was a matter of 
general knowledge, because of the greater repugnant 
to the diaracter of an informer. The traditional hatred 
of the Irish peasant towards the landlord was, in this 
ojuntry, diverted to the capitalist class in a wholly un- 
reasonable but efficient manner. 

There is here, also, a striking demonstration of the 
capacity of a relatively small group of turbulent and 
unassimilated foreigners so to conduct themselves as to 
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bring an undeserved disrepute upon their whole group, 
and foster economic and social . changes in society which 
will last on long after they are all dead.^ 

While the Irish and Germans were dominating the 
immigration situation on the Atlantic coast, the Chinese 
were occupying the center of the stage in the west. 
The stream of Chinese immigration became considerable 
at about the same time that the great increase in Euro- 
pean immigration was taking place on the other side of 
the continent. As to its causes, Mrs. Mary Roberts 
CooUdge speaks as follows : "The first eflfective contact 
of China with Western nations was through the Opium 
War of 1840, which residted in an increase of Chinese 
taxes, a general disturbance of the laboring classes, and 
the penetration of some slight knowledge of European 
ideas into the maritime provinces. Although this pre- 
pared the way for the emigration to the West, its pre- 
cipitating cause lay in 'the Golden Romance' that had 
filled the world," — that is, the news of the discovery 
of gold in California. "Masters of foreign vessels af- 
forded every facility to emigration, distributing placards, 
maps, and pamphlets with highly colored accounts of 
the Golden Hills. . . . But behind the opportunity 
afiPorded by foreign shipping and the enticement of the 
discovery of gold lay deeper causes for emigration — 
the poverty and ruin in which the inhabitants of South- 
eastern China were involved by the great Taiping re- 
bellion which began in the siunmer of 1850. The terrors 
of war, famine, and plundering paralyzed all industry and 
trade, and the agricultural classes of the maritime dis- 

> Dewees, F. p., The MoUy Maguires; Rhodes, J. F., The MoUy Magmres 
in the AnthracUe Region 0/ Pennsylvania; Encyc. Brilannica, article "Molly 
Miguires." 
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tricts espedally were driven to Hong Kong and Macao."* 
By the end of 1852 there were in the neighborhood of 
35,000 Chinese on the Pacific coast, almost all of them 
in California. 

During the first few years of their coming, the Chinese 
in California were welcomed, and were looked upon with 
favor. They were industrious, tractable, and inoffen- 
sive, and were willing to undertake the hard, menial, 
and disagreeable forms of labor — - partly work generally 
done by women — for which native labor was not avail- 
able under existing conditions. Their strange manners 
and customs aroused nothing more than feelings of 
curioaty. But gradually a feeling of opposition to them 
began to grow up, fomented by the jealousy and race 
prejudice of the miners. Their peculiar appearance 
and strange customs began to make them the objects of 
suspicion and hatred. This feeling was intensified by 
the presence of a large element of southerners in Cali- 
fornia, who classed all people of dark skin — "South 
Americans, South Europeans, Kanakas, Malays, or 
Chinese " — together as colored. Wild stories of their 
character and habits began to circulate, and with each 
repetition gained strength until they passed current as 
facts. Among these were the assertions that the Chinese 
were practically all coolies, or labor slaves, that they were 
highly immoral and vicious, that they had secret tri- 
bunals which inflicted the death penalty without due 
process of law, that they displaced native labor, that 
they could not be Christianized, that they had no in- 
tention of remaining as permanent residents of the coun- 
try and would not assimilate with the natives, that they 
sent money out of the country, etc. Most of these 

> Coolidge, Uary R., Ckmtit Inumtratiai, pp. i6, 17. 
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charges have been proven to be either wholly false 
or highly exaggerated by recent investigations, and were 
so recognized by the more sober and fair minded stu- 
dents of the subject at the time. But for the mass of 
the people of the Pacific coast, and for many in other parts 
of the coxmtry, they acquired all the force of established 
dogma, and their reiteration passed for argument. 

The Chinaman became the scapegoat for all the ills 
that afBicted the youthfid conmiunity, from whatever 
cause they really arose, and in time an anti-Chinese 
declaration came to be essential for the success of any 
political party or candidate. In such a state of public 
opinion it was inevitable that their lot should be a hard 
one. They were robbed, beaten, murdered, and per- 
secuted in a variety of ways. The foreign miners' 
license tax was used against them in a discriminating 
way which amounted to quasi legal plunder. 

In 1876 the California State Legislature appointed a 
committee to look into the matter of Chinese immigra- 
tion and to make a report. This was done in 1877, ^^^ 
although the resulting Address and Memorial to Con- 
gress have had a large influence in forming public opin- 
ion, and in shaping legislation, it appears that it was in 
fact a purely political document, and that everything 
was arranged in advance to secure a report which should 
accomplish a certain definite result — the satisfaction of 
the workingmen of the state, and the emphasizing of the 
necessity of federal legislation. The need of this was 
strongly felt, because nearly all the acts passed by the 
coast states against the Chinese had been declared 
either unconstitutional or a violation of treaty. 

In response to the repeated demands of the coast states 
for some federal action. Congress in 1876 appointed a 
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special committee on Chinese immigration, which made 
what purported to be a thorough investigation of the 
matter, and reported thereupon. The report was wholly 
anti-Chinese. But this was inevitable, as it is apparent 
from a careful study of the testimony, that the committee 
"came to its task committed to an anti-Chinese con- 
clusion and that it had no judicial character whatever." ' 
The evidence was willfully distorted to produce the 
desired result. 

During all this time our relations with China had been 
nominally subject to a series of treaties, beginning with 
that of 1844, and including the famous Burlingame 
treaty of 1868. While the earlier agreements did not 
specifically mention the rights of Chinese to re^de and 
trade in the United States, they were in fact allowed the 
same privileges in these respects as the citizens of other 
nations. By the treaty of 1868, however, the right of 
voluntary emigration was definitely recognized as be- 
tween the two countries on the basis of the most favored 
nation; but the Chinese were not given the right of 
naturalization. From this privilege they were definitely 
escluded by the law of 1870. 

It became evident in time that no federal legislation, 
satisfactory to the politicians of the western states, could 
be secured under the existing treaties. There arose ac- 
cordingly a demand for a new treaty which would allow 
the passage of laws which would include the points 
desired by the western representatives, practically the 
ezdu^on of all Chinese not belonging to the merchant 
class. In response to this demand there was negotiated, 
after much conference between the representatives of 
the two nations, a new treaty in 1880. The most 
> Gwlklge, M. R., «>. ciL, p. 107. 
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important feature of this new instrument was the right 
conferred upon the government of the United States 
reasonably to regulate, limit, or suspend, but not to 
prohibit, the coming or residence of Chinese laborers, 
whenever it deemed that the interests of the coimtry 
demanded such action. It is under this treaty that the 
various Chinese exclusion acts have been passed. 

The first of these acts was passed in 1882, and pro- 
vided for the exclusion of Chinese laborers for a period of 
ten years. This was not to apply to Chinese who were 
already in the coxmtry, or who should enter within 
ninety da}rs after the passage of the act. Such persons, 
who desired to leave the coxmtry and return, were re- 
qtiired to secure a certificate, which by an amenda- 
tory act of 1884 was made the sole evidence of the 
right of a Chinaman to return. This act also required 
a certificate of the exempt classes, to be issued by 
the Chinese government or such other foreign govern- 
ments as they might be subject to. The deportation 
of Chinese imlawfully in the country was also provided 
for by these acts. 

These laws were in many respects carelessly drawn 
and extremely difficult of execution. In their applica- 
tion they entailed great expense upon the United States 
government, and worked extreme hardship and injustice 
to many Chinese. They were, nevertheless, effective 
as regards their main purpose, for the volume of Chinese 
immigration at once diminished exceedingly. The strict- 
ness of the exclusion was increased by the act of 1888, 
which refused return to any Chinese laborer imless he 
had a lawful wife, child, or parent in the United States, 
or ov/ned property of the value of $1000 or had debts 
due him of like amount. The acts in force were extended 
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for another ten years by the act of 1892, and again in- 
definitely in 1903, in each case with relatively unimpor- 
tant modifications in detail. 

This history of Chinese immigration is not a matter in 
which the citizen of the United States can take much 
pride. Race prejudice, bigotry, ignorance, and political 
ambition have played a prominent part in the agitation, 
and have been instrumental in securii^ much of the 
legislation. The attitude and conduct of the United 
States contrasts unfavorably with the position of China, 
which has been one of patient, courteous, dignified, 
but emphatic protest, and willingness to coSperate in 
securing reasonable and beneficial regulation. The boy- 
cott of 19PS has been her principal active reprisal. In 
spite of these facts, however, it would be rash to assert 
that the exclusion of Chinese laborers, by whatever 
unfortunate means accomplished, has not been of actual 
benefit to the United States. The assertion that the 
failure of the Chinese to assimilate has been due more to 
race prejudice and exclusiveness on the part of Americans 
than to unwillingness to be Americanized on the part of 
the Chinese, does not do away with the fact of nonassimi- 
lation. Until Americans are willing to fraternize on 
terms of social equality with members of any race, there 
is great danger to national institutions in the presence 
of large numbers of that race within the coimtry.' And 
when we reflect how enormous Chinese immigration 
mi^t easily have become in these recent years of quick 
and easy transportation, and excessive activity of steam- 
ship agents, contract labor agents, and others of their 

' r rc Jwtt r Ttatrig jMtifiet tht eiclmion of the Chintae on the ground that's 
psmuait group of heloti ii not & healthy conitituent in a denMXndc Ktdetjr,* 
Primdflti ef Bcvnomia, VoL II, p. 140. 
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kind, it is apparent that if free immigration had been 
allowed to these people of a widely diverse race, we might 
now be facing a Chinese problem in this coimtry second 
in gravity only to the negro question.^ 

By the end of this period the conditions of life in 
America had so changed as to diminish the general feeling 
of complacency toward unlimited inmiigration. There 
was in particular a growing opposition to contract labor, 
and an increased demand for federal control of the im- 
migration situation, especially as all state laws in regard 
to the regulation of foreign inmiigration had been de- 
clared imconstitutional in 1876. There was a convic- 
tion in the minds of some thinkers that the United States 
no longer stood in need of an increased labor force. 
These views were clearly expressed in an article by Mr. 
A. B. Mason, published in 1874. Some of his state- 
ments have a new ring. ''The conditions that have 
hitherto greatly favored immigration no longer exist 
in their full force." "The labour market, especially 
far agricidlural labour y is overstocked." "The especial 
disadvantages of American labour more than coimter- 
balance its especial advantages." "English labour is 
in the main as well off as American labour."' It is 



1 The subject of Chinese immigration has been treated thus summarily be- 
cause of the large amount of reliable material which is easily available on the 
question. It has been treated as a whole, rather than divided among the differ- 
ent periods, because in fact it has been a distinct phase of our inmiigration prob- 
lem ; only since xgoo has the administration of the Chinese exclusion law been 
a part of the duties of the Commissioner General of Immigration. Foremost 
among the books on the topic is Mrs. Coolidge's work, already quoted. A 
defense of the Chinese written in the heat of the controvert is George F. Seward's 
Ctdnese Immiiration. Interesting chapters on the topic are to be found in 
Mayo-Smith, and Hall, and frequent references in Jenks and Lauck, and Com- 
mons. Cf. also Sparks, E. E., NaUorud Devdopment, 1877-1885, pp. 339-150. 

* Mason, A. B.. "An American View of Emigration," PorlmghUy Rgview, 
22 : 373. 
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evident that the time was at hand when the competition 
of the foreigner in the American labor market could 
no longer be regarded with equanimity. 

This sentiment did not bear fruit, however, until 
the year 1882. The only federal legislation bearing on 
immigration after the repeal of the favorable a>ntract 
labor law in 1868 up to this date, was the act of March 
3, 1873, prohibiting the importation or immigration 
into the United States of women for the purpose of 
prostitution, and also prohibiting the immigration of 
criminals, convicted of other than political offenses. 
This law, while couched in general terms, was an out- 
come of the anti-Chinese agitation, and was passed with 
this race particularly in mind. 



CHAPTER VI 

UODEKN PERIOD. FEOESAL LEGISLATION 

Tee year 1883 stands as a prominent landmaA in 
the history of immigration into the United States. In 
that year the total immigration reached the figure of 
788,993, a ptHnt which had never been reached before 
and was not reached again imtil 1903. It witnessed 
the climax of the movement from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and from Germany ; only once since then has the 
immigration from the United Kingdom reached the 
amount of that year. It coincides almost exactly with 
the appearance of the streams of immigration from 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russia of sufficient volume 
to command attention. In that year the first Chinese 
exclusion act and the first inclusive federal immigration 
law were passed. Consequently the year 1882 stands 
as a natural and logical beginning of the modem period 
of immigration, a period during which the immigration 
movement has been marked by characteristics so pecul- 
iarly new and definite as to distinguish it sharply from 
anything which went before. The discussion of immi- 
gration during this period is in all its essentials the dis- 
cussion of a present-day problem. 

One of the most distinctive and obvious characteristics 
of this period has been the growth of a complicated body 
of federal immigration laws. These have put the whole 
inundation question on a new basis, and deserve to be 
considered in some detail. In the following review, only 
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those sections of the successdve laws which contain matter 
that is of general importance have been included. All 
merely technical details and many of the provisions re- 
garding penalties and the practical administration of the 
laws have been omitted. 

Act of August 3, 1882. Section 1. A duty (com- 
monly known as a head tax) of fifty cents b to be levied 
for every passenger not a citiz^ of the United States, 
who comes from any foreign port to any port of the 
United States by steam or sail vessel. This duty is to 
be paid to the collector of customs of the port, by the 
master, owner, agent, or consignee of the vessel within 
twenty-four hours after entry. The money so collected 
is to constitute an Immigrant Fund, to be use<^ to defray 
the expenses of regulating immigration, for the care of 
immigrants, and the relief of such as are in distress, and 
in general for carrying out the provisions of the act. 
This duty is to constitute a lien upon the vessel until 
pud. 

Section 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is charged 
with the execution of this act, and with supervision 
over the business of immigration into the United States. 
He is authorized to make contracts with state boards 
and commissions, which are still charged with the duty 
of examining ships arriving at ports of the state. Any 
ccmvict, lunatic, idiot, or any person unable to take care 
of himself or herself without becoming a public charge 
shall not be permitted to land. 

Section 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is em- 
powered to make provisions to protect immigrants from 
fraud and loss, and to carry out the law. 

Section 4. All foreign convicts, except those con- 
victed of political offenses, shall be returned to the 
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natiraia to which they belong and from which they came. 
The txpexise of returning aU persons not permitted to 
land is to be borne by the owners of the vessel in which 
they came. 

Section $. This act shall talte effect immediatdy. 

The salient points of this Uw are the imposition of a 
federal head tax, the begiiming of a list of excluded 
classes, the return of excluded aliens, at the eqiense of 
the shipowners, and the assignment of the immigration 
business to the Secretary of the Treasury, the actual 
work of examination, however, still being done by the 
state boards. 

The next act bearing on immigration was Section 22 
of the act of Jtme 26, 1884, and was designed to correct 
a discrimination in favor of land transportation con- 
tained in Section i of the act of 18S2. It provided 
that until the provisions of this section should be made 
applicable to passengers coming into the United States 
by land carriage, they should not apply to passengers 
coming in vessels trading exdusivdy between ports of 
the United States and Canada and Mexico. 

Act of February 26, 1885. Section i. It shall be 
"unlawful for any person, company, partnership, or 
corporatitm, in any manner whatsoever, to prepay the 
transportation, or in any way to assist or encourage the 
importation or migration of any alien or aliens, any 
foreigner or foreigners, into the United States, its Terri- 
tories, or the District of Columbia, under contract or 
agreement, parol or special, express or implied, made 
previously to the importation or migration of such alien 
or aliens, fordgner or fordgners, to perform labor or 
service of any kind in the United States, its Territories, 
or the District of Coliunbia." 
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Section 2. All contracts of the above nature shall be 
vdd. 

Section 3. Provides for a fine of (locx} for every 
violation of the above provision, payable for each alien 
being party to such a contract. 

Section 4. The master of any vessel who knowingly 
brings in contract laborers shall be fined not more than 
$500, and may also be imprisoned for not more than six 
months. 

Section 5. The following classes shall be excepted 
from the provisions of the above sections : secretaries, 
servants, and domestics of foreigners temporarily residing 
in the United States ; skilled workmen for any industry 
not now established in the United States, provided that 
such labor cannot be otherwise obtained ; actors, artists, 
lecturers or singers, or persons employed strictly as 
personal or domestic servants. This act shall not pre- 
vent any individual from assisting any member of bis 
family or any relative or personal friend to come in for 
the purpose of settlement. 

On February 23, 1887, there was an amendatory act 
passed to the above act, specifically intrusting the 
Secretary of the Treasury with the carrying out of its 
provisions, and providing for the return of contract 
laborers in a manner similar to other excluded classes. 

On October 19, 18S8, the law of 1SS7 was amended, 
providing that a person who has entered the country 
contrary to the contract labor law, may be deported 
within one year at the expense of the owner of the im- 
porting vessel, or if he came by land, of the person ex- 
tracting for his services. 

The section containing the provision for excluding 
contract laborers has been quoted verbatim to emphasize 
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its extremely strict and inclusive wording. It would be 
vety difficult for any person who had the slightest idea 
of what he was going to do in this country to prove him- 
self outside the letter of that law. The softening clauses 
of the law are put in the form of exceptions, thus throwing 
the burden of the proof upon the immigrant. The last 
am^idment quoted is of especial interest as introducing 
the principle of deportatitm after landing.' 

Act of March 3, 1891. Section i. The following ad- 
ditions are made to the excluded classes: paupers or 
persons likely to become a public charge, persons suffer- 
ing from a loathsome or a contagious disease, polyga- 
mists, and any person whose ticket or passage is paid 
for with the money of another, or who is assisted by 
others to come, unless it is specifically proved that he 
does not belong to one of the excluded classes, intruding 
contract laborers. 

Section 3. Assisting or encouraging immigration by 
promise of employment through advertising in a foreign 
country is declared illegal, with the exception of the ad- 
vertisements of state agencies. 

' "DeporUtioD" miut be orefully (UKingoi»h*d from "exduaon," "debu- 
mcDt," or " letuminc." When cither o( Che last Chiee terms is used, it im- 
pUe* that the immignnt i> never sUowed to land in the countiy. The fint term 
Is applicable when the imnugraat has landed in this country, and some time after, 
in Kccordance with some ptovisioD of Che law, is sent back to tlie oimiCry from 
which he came. 

This is the first provision for deportation la the federal laws. eicepC Che tem- 
poiaiy pcovisioD of Che Alien Bill. As early as 1837 the coomioa coundl of 
New York City passed a resolution, authorizins the commisnoneis of the alnu- 
boose to lend back to their native country such alien paupers as were, or were 
Ekely to become, paupers at the establishment at Bellevue or elsewhere, 
provided the pauper in question gave his oinsent, [Eiecutive (House) Docu- 
ments, isth Cong., id Ses., 370. PP- 16-18.) It is amusing to note that at thai pe- 
riod our right to send back alien paupers, — even though they had been officially 
transported to this eountrj', — after they bad once been admitted, was seciously 
d by foreign powers. 
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Section 4. Encouragement or solicitation of immi- 
gration by steamship or tranqrartation companies, ex- 
cept by means of regular advertisements giving an 
account of sailings, facilities, and terms is declared 
illegal. 

Section 5. The following are added to the excepted 
classes under the contract labor law : ministers of any 
religious denomination, persons belonging to any rec- 
ognized profession, professors of coUeges and seminaries. 
Relatives and friends of persons in this country are not 
hereafter to be excepted. 

Section 6. Persons bringing in aliens not legally en- 
titled to enter are made liable to a fine of not more than 
$1000, or imprisonment for not more than one year, or 
both. 

Section 7. The office of Superintendent of Immi- 
gration is created, to be under the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Section 8. Shipmasters shall file with the proper 
officers a manifest, giving the name, nationality, last 
residence, and destination of each alien passenger. In- 
spection is to be made by inspection officers before land- 
ing, or a temporary landing may be made at a specified 
place. The medical examination is to be made by sur- 
geons of the Marine Hospital Service. During the 
temporary landing, aliens are to be properly fed and 
cared for. Right of appeal granted. Landing, or allow- 
ing to land, alien passengers at any other time or place 
than that specified by the inspectors is made an offense 
punishable by a (maximum) fine of $1000, or imprison- 
ment for one year, or both. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is empowered to prescribe rules for the inspection of 
immigrants along the borders of Canada, British Co- 
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lumbia, and Mexico. The duties and powers previously 
vested in the state boards are now to go to the regular 
inspection officers of the United States. 

Section io. All aliens who unlawfully come to the 
United States are to be immediately sent back, on the 
vessel in which they came, all e^>enses in the meantime 
to be borne by the shipowner. 

Section ii. Any alien who comes into the United 
States in violation of law may be deported within one 
year, and any alien who becomes a public charge within 
one year after landing, from causes existing prior to this 
landing, may be deported. The expenses of all deporta- 
tions are to be borne by the transportation agency re- 
sponsible for bringing in the immigrant, if that is pos- 
sible, and if not, by the United States. 

The items in this act particularly worthy of notice 
are the following: extension of the excluded classes; 
prohibition of encouraging immigration by advertidng 
or solicitation, an attempt to cure two serious evils, the 
success of which we shall have occasion to note later ; 
relatives and personal friends in this country no longer 
excepted from the contract labor clause (this exception 
had almost vitiated the former law) ; requirement of 
manifests; the complete assumption of the wort of 
inspection by the federal government ; extension of the 
principle of deportation to public charges. 

Act of March 3, 1893. Section i. Manifests greatly 
enlarged in detail. 

Section 2. Alien passengers are to be listed in con- 
venient groups of not more than thirty each, and given 
tickets corresponding to their numbers on the manifests. 
The master of the vessel must certify that he and the 
ship's surgeon have made an examination of all the im- 
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migrants before sailing, and believe none of them to be- 
long to the excluded classes. 

Section 3. If the ship has no surgeon, examination 
must be made by a competent surgeon hired by the 
transportation company. 

Section 5. Immigrants who are not beyond any doubt 
entitled to land are to be held for spedal inquiry by a 
board of not less than four inspectors. 

The noteworthy features in this law are examinatioo 
at the expense of the company at the port of embarka- 
tion, listing the immigrants in groups of thirty, the in- 
stitution of the boards of spedal inquiry. 

August 18, 1894. Head tax is raised to $1. 

Much 2, 1895. The Superintendent of Immigration 
is hereafter to be designated the Commissioner General 
of Immigration. 

Jtme 6, 1900. Tlie Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration is made responsible for the administration of the 
Chinese Exclusion Acts. 

March 3, 1903. Section i. The head tax is raised 
to $3, and is not to apply to citizens of Canada, Cuba, 
or Mexico. 

Section 2. The following are added to the debarred 
classes : epileptics, persons who have been insane within 
five years previous, persons who have had two or more 
attacks of insanity at any time previously ; professional 
be^ars, ajiarchists, or persons who believe in or advocate 
the overthrow by force or violence of the government of 
the United States, or of all government or of all forms of 
law, or the assassination of public officials ; prostitutes, 
and persons who procure or attempt to bring in prosti- 
tutes or women for the purpose of prostitution ; those 
who, within one year, have been dqmrted under the con- 
tract labor clause. 
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Section 3. The importation of prostitutes is forbiddeD 
under a (maximum) penalty of five years' imprisonment 
and a fine of $5000. 

Section 9. Tlie bringing in of any person afflicted 
with a loathsome or a dangerous contagious disease 
by any person or company, except railway lines, is 
forbidden. A fine of $100 is attached if it appears 
that the disease might have been detected at the time 
of embarkation. 

Section i i . If a rejected alien ia helpless from sick- 
ness, physical disability, or infancy, and is accompanied 
by an alien whose protection is required, both shall be 
returned in the usual way. 

Section 20. The period of deportation for aliens who 
have come into this cxiuntry in violation of law, includ- 
ing those who have become public charges within two 
years after landing, is raised to two years. 

Section 31. A similar provision for deportation within 
three years is made for the above classes of aliens, with 
the exception of public charges. 

Section 24. The appointment of immigration m- 
spectors and other employees is put under the Civil 
Service rules. 

Section 25. The boards of special inquiry are to con- 
sist of three members. Either the alien or any dissent- 
ing member of the board may appeal. 

Section 39. Anarchists, etc., are not to be naturalized. 

The important features of this act are the further ex- 
ten^on of the excluded classes; special attention and 
penalties with respect to prostitutes ; the period of de- 
portation raised to two and three years. 

Act of February 14, 1903. The Department of Com- 
merce and Labor is created, and the Commisdoner General 
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of Immigratioii is transferred to it from the Treasury 
Department 

March 33, 1904. Newfoundland is added to the 
countries exempt from the head tax. 

June 29, 1906. The Bureau of Immigratioii is hence- 
forth to be called the Bureau of Immigration and Natural- 
ization, and is to have charge of the business of natural- 
ization. A renter is to be kept at immigration stations, 
giving full information in regard to all aliens arriving in 
the United States. 

On February 30, 1907, there was passed an inclusive 
immigration law, designed to include all of the previous 
laws, and repealing such provisions of earlier laws as 
are not omsistent with the present law. The principal 
changes introduced by the new law are as follows : 

Section i. The head tax is raised to (4. It is not 
to be levied on aliens who have resided for at least 
one year immediately preceding, in Canada, Newfound- 
land, Cuba, or Mexico, nor on aliens in transit through 
the United States. 

Section 2. To the excluded classes are added imbe- 
ciles, feeble-minded persons, persons afflicted with 
tuberculosis, persons not included in any of the spedfi- 
cally excluded classes who have a mental or physical 
deficiency which may a£Eect their ability to earn a living, 
persons who admit having committed a crime involving 
moral turpitude, persons who admit their belief in the 
practice of polygamy, women or girls coming into the 
United States for the purpose of prostitution, or for 
any other immoral purpose, or persons who attempt to 
bring in such women or girls, and all children under the 
age of sixteen unaccompanied by one or both of their 
parents, at the discretion of the Secretary of Commerce 
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and Labor. Persons whose tickets are paid for with 
the money of another must show aflirmatively that 
they were not paid for by any corporation, society, as- 
sociation, municipality, or foreign government, either 
directly or indirectly. This is not to apply to alibis in 
continuous transit through the United States to foreign 
contiguous territory. 

Section 3. The harboring of immoral women and 
girls in houses of prostitution, or any other place for 
purposes of prostitution, within a period of three years 
after their arrival, is made an offense punishable in the 
same manner as importing them. Such women are 
liable to deportation within three years. 

Section 9. A fine of $100 is imposed on any person 
bringing in aliens subject to any of the following dis- 
abilities: idiots, imbeciles, epileptics, or persons af- 
flicted with tuberculosis (or with a loathsome or dan- 
gerous contagious disease), if these existed and might 
have been detected previous to embarkation. 

Section 12. It is made the duty of shipmasters 
taking alien passengers out of the United States to fur- 
nish a report, before sailing, giving the name, age, sex, 
nationality, residence in the United States, occupation, 
and time of last arrival in the United States of each such 
alien passenger. 

Section 20. All deportations may be within three 
years.^ 

Section 25. Appeal from a decision of a board of 
special inquiry may be made by the rejected alien or by 
any member of the board, through the commissioner of 

*(By AD administrative rule of the department any alien, who is a lawful 
resident of the United States and becomes a public charge from physical dis- 
ability anting subsequent to his landing, may, with his consent, and the approval 
of the bureau, be dqported within one year at government expense. 
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the port and the Commissioiier General of Immigration 
to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, except in 
cases of tuberculosis, loathsome or dangerous contagious 
disease, or mental or physical disability, as previously 
provided for, in which case the decision of the board is 
final. 

Section 26. Any alien who is not admissible because 
likely to become a public charge, or because of physical 
disability other than tuberculosis or loathsome or 
dangerous contagious disease, may be admitted on a 
suitable bond against becoming a public cbaige. 

Section 39. An Immigration Commisaon is to be 
appointed. 

Section 40. The establishment of a Divison of In- 
formation is authorized. Its duty is to promote a bene- 
ficial distribution of aliais admitted into the United 
SUtes. 

Section 43. Provisions regarding steerage accommo- 
dations.' 

Tlie especially noteworthy features of this act are the 
following : further extension of the excluded classes ; 
more stringent provisions regarding immoral women, and 
their managers; the fine for bringing in inadmissible 
aliens extoided to other classes ; the beginning of statis- 
tics of departing aliens; appeal not allowed from the 
decision of a board of special inquiry in case of mental 
or physical disability ; Immigration CommisMon au- 
thorized ; Division of Information established. 

The only important addition to immigration legislation 
^ce this act is the act of March 26, 1910, by which 
there were added to the excluded and deportable classes 
"persons who are supported by or receive in full or in part 
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the proceeds of prostitution." The three-year limit for 
deportation vas removed as regards sexually immoral 
aliens. Closely connected with this phase of the immi- 
gration statutes is a recent act prohibiting the importa- 
tion from one state to another of persons for the purpose 
of prostitution. In accordance with an act just passed 
(1913) the bunness of immigration and naturalization 
passes over to the newly created Department of Labor. 

We have seen that up to 1883 practically all the federal 
acts relating to immigration had to do with the regulation 
of steerage conditions. Until the year 1907 these acts, 
which were encouraging in tendency, were always con- 
adered as a separate body of legislation from the real im- 
migration laws, which were primarily restrictive in char- 
acter. In the act of that year, however, the control 
of the steerage was included in the immigration law, 
where it Ic^cally belonged. There had been one or two 
important pieces of steerage legislation passed previous 
to this time which we have not as yet noticed. 

The last important steerage act which has been noted 
was the act of 1855. The principal law between that 
date and igo? was the act of i88a. "Viewed from the 
standpoint of its predecessors the passenger act of 18S3 
was an excellent measure. Its framers had profited 
by observing the results of the legislative experiments of 
about sixty-two years. This advantage, together with 
the marvelous development and progress in the methods 
of passenger traffic, enabled the lawmakers to draft 
an intelligent and comprehensive bill. By its provisions 
the safety and comfort of emigrants were, theoretically 
at least, assured. No deck less than 6 feet in height on 
any vessel was allowed to be used for passengers. On 
the main deck and the dedc next below 100 cubic feet of air 
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q>ace was allowed each passenger, and on the seccmd 
deck below the main deck 1 20 cubic feet was allowed each 
person. Decks other than the three above mentioned 
were under no circumstances to be used for passengers. 
With the development of shipbuilding, however, other 
decks were added to ships, and this provision soon became 
obsolete. Suffictent berths for all passengers were to be 
provided, the dimensions of each berth to be not less than 
2 feet in width and 6 feet in length, with suitable parti- 
tions dividing them. Tlie sexes were to be properly 
separated. The steerage was to be amply supplied with 
fresh air by means of modem approved ventilators. 
Three cooked meals, consisting of wholesome food, were 
to be served regularly each day. Each ship was to have 
a fully equipped modem hospital for the use of ^ck pas- 
sengers. A competent physician was to be in att^dance 
and suitable medicines were to be carried. The ship's 
master was authorized to enforce such rules and regula- 
tions as would promote habits of cleanliness and good 
health. Dangerous articles, such as highly explosive 
substances and powerful adds, were forbidden on 
board."' 

The above act remained in force until 1907, when it 
was superseded by Section 43 of the immigration act of 
that year. By this law the cubic air space system of 
the act of 1882 was abandoned in favor of the superfi- 
cial area system of preventing overcrowding. Eighteen 
clear feet of deck space on the main deck or the deck 
next below were to be provided for each passenger, and 
30 feet on the second deck below. If the height be- 
tween the lower passenger deck and the one next above 
was less than 7 feet, there must be 30 clear feet 

' Rtft. Imm. Cam., Stoci. Lesu., Ab^ p. u- 
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of deck space per passenger. There was also provision 
for light and ventilation. No passengers were to be 
carried on any other decks than those mentioned. 

This act was unsatisfactory, as there was much uncer- 
tain^ as to which was the main deck, inasmuch as ships 
with as many as dght decks were carrying immigrants. 
The British law was superior in this respect. It specified 
the lowest passenger deck as the one next below the water 
line. All above this were denominated passenger decks. 
This law required i8 clear superficial feet for each passen- 
ger carried on the lowest passenger deck, and 15 feet 
for eadi passenger on passenger decks. If the hdght 
of the lowest passenger deck was less than 7 feet, or if it 
was not properly lighted and ventilated, there must be 
3$ feet per passenger, and imder similar conditions on 
passenger decks, 18 feet. There must be 5 feet of 
superficial open deck space for each passenger. In 
reckoning the space on the lowest passenger deck and 
passenger decks the space occupied by the baggage of pas- 
sengers, public rooms, lavatories, and bathrooms used 
ezclu^vely by steerage passengers might be counted, 
provided the actual sleeping space was not less than 1 5 
feet on the lowest and 12 feet on the others. On De- 
cembo* 19, 1908, the United States passed a law making 
our steerage provisions correspond with the British act, 
exc^t that the last provisions are 18 feet and 15 
feet respectively in the United States law. 

In the practical application of such a complicated set 
of laws as these it is inevitable that many questions and 
uncertainties should arise. For the guidance of immigra- 
tion officials in the performance of their duties, a long 
list of rules and regulations are prescribed by the Com- 
missioner General. A few of these, which have an im- 
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mediate bearing on the admisaon of aliens must be noted. 
Stowaways are con^dered ipso facto inadmissible, and 
as a rule are not even examined. Certain border ports 
are specified on the Canadian and Mexican borders, and 
any alien entering at any other port is assumed to have 
entered in violation of law. All aliens arriving in Canada, 
destined to the United States, are inspected at one of the 
following ports; Halifax, Nova Scotia; Quebec and 
Point Levi, Quebec ; St. John, New Brunswick ; Van- 
couver and Victoria, British Columbia. The United 
States maintains inspection stations at these points, and 
aliens examined there are given a certificate stating that 
the alien has been inspected and b admissible, accom- 
panied by a personal description for purposes of identi- 
fication. Special boards of inquiry are also established 
in other border cities for the examination of aliens, 
originally destined for Canada, but who later desire to be 
admitted to the United States within one year after 
their arrival in Canada. Aliens entering the United 
States by Mexican border ports are, in general, subject 
to the same inspection as if arriving by a seaport. 

Aliens in transit are examined in the same manner as 
if desiring to remain in the United States, and if they are 
found to belong to the debarred classes they are refused 
permission to land. The head tax is charged on their 
accoxmt, as for other aliens, but it is refunded to the 
transportaUon company if the latter furnishes satis- 
factory proof that the alien has passed by a continuous 
journey through the territory of the United States, 
within thirty days, such proof to be fumiahed within 
sixty days after the arrival of the alien. 

Throughout the development of this body of iawa 
certain well-tnarlted tendencies can be traced. In the 
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first place, the criteria of admis^on have steadily in- 
creased in severity, untU now the law provides for the 
exclusion of practically every class of applicants who 
might fairly be con^dered undesirable, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of illiterates. Secondly, we may note a 
tendency to concentrate all business, connected with the 
admis^on of aliens into this country or into membership 
fn the nation, in the hands of a single branch of the federal 
government, and the increasing power and importance 
of this branch. Thirdly, there is manifest an increasing 
recognition of the right of this country to protect itself 
against unwelcome addirions to its population, not only 
by refusing them admission, but by expelling them from 
the country, if their subsequent conduct proves them 
unworthy of retention. 



CHAPTER Vn 

VOinUB AMD KACIAL COHPOSmON OF THE IKHIGRATION 

As regards the volume of the immigration current the 
modem period has witnessed a continuation of the same 
general process which has been going on since 1830. 
The same succession of crests and depressions in the 
great wave has continued, the only difference being that 
the apex reached a much Higher point than ever before. 
And, as in other periods, the great determining factor in 
the volimie of immigration has been the economic situa- 
tion in this coimtry. Prosperity has always been at- 
tended by large immigration, hard times by the reverse. 
As already remarked, the year 1882 was marked by the 
largest annual immigration which had hitherto been 
recorded. The next low-water mark was reached in the 
middle nineties, following the depression of 1893. As 
the country recovered from this, immigration began to 
increase again, and rose almost steadily until in 1907 
it reached the highest record which it has ever attained, 
a grand total of 1,285,549 immigrants in one year.' 
The crisis of that year interrupted the course of affairs, 
and immigration fell o5 sharply, and has not since com- 
pletely recovered. 

There is one matter connected with the volume of 
immigration which marks the last few years of the 
modem period and is of the greatest importance. This 

■ Tbe figum SDce i8j8 hkve been for the fiical ytau OKfing Jme 90. 
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is the providon for estimatmg the exact net gain or loss 
in populatioD each yen through immigration move- 
ments. Until very recently the only immigration 6gure9 
which were considered worth while were those of arriv- 
ing aliens. It was tacitly assumed that our immi- 
grant traffic was a wh<^y one-sided one. But gradually 
people began to realize that there was a large counter- 
current of departing aliens. In the Report of the Com- 
roisaoner General of Immigration for 1906 (p. 56) an 
effort is made to supply as far as possible these data for 
the years 1890 to 1906. But in the absence of any 
legislation requiring shipmasters to furnish lists of de- 
parting passengers, these figures are admittedly incom- 
plete, and no attempt is made to distinguish aliens from 
citizens of the United States. The nearest approach 
that can be made to ascertaining the number of departing 
aliens is to assume that all the passengers other than 
cabin belonged to this class. This is probably not very 
far from the truth, and taking these figures as a guide, 
we can get some idea of how large the outward move- 
ment has been at certain times, particularly during the 
period of commercial depression which marked the middle 
nineties. Thus in 1895 while there were 358,536 ar- 
rivals of immigrant aliens, there were 316,665 departures 
of the class mentioned, making a total gain of only 
41,871 ; in 1898 the net gain was only 98,443 against a to- 
tal immigration of 339,299. Unfortunately, figures are not 
available for 1896-1897. The importance of this phase 
of the subject eventually became so evident that in the 
immigration law of 1907 a provision was included re- 
quiring masters of departing vessels to file accurate and 
detailed lists of their alien passengers, giving certain 
important facts concerning them. Accordingly, in the 
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fiscal year 1908 we have for the first time complete and 
accurate data regarding departing aliens. 

In that year another important distinction is made, 
that between imm^rant and nonimmigrant aliens on 
the inward passage, and emigrant and nonemigrant aliens 
on the outward passage. Immigrant aliens are those 
whose place of last permanent residence was in some 
foreign country, and who are coming here with the in- 
tention of residing permanently. Nonimmigrant aliens 
are of two classes : those whose place of last permanent 
residence was the United States, but who have been 
abroad for a short period of time, and those whose place 
of last permanent residents was in a foreign country, 
and who are coming to the United States without the 
intention of residing permanently, including aliens in 
transit. Departing aliens are classified in a correspond- 
ing way. Emigrant aliens are those whose place of last 
permanent residence was the United States, and who are 
going abroad with the intention of residing there per- 
manently. Nonemigrant aliens are of two classes : those 
whose place of last permanent residence was the Umted 
States, and who are going abroad for a short visit only, 
and those whose place of last permanent re^dence was 
abroad, but who have been in the United States for 
a short time, including aliens in transit. In all cases the 
expressed intention of the alien is regarded as final con- 
cerning resident, and an intended future residoice of 
twelve months is con^dered a permanent residence. 
The recent reports of the Commissioner General contain 
tables almost as detailed for departing as for arriving 
aliens. 

Thus it is now possible to make an exact reckoning of 
the net gain or loss in population each year through 
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inumgration movements. The classes in which we are 
particularly interested are naturally the immigrant and 
emigrant aliens, for they are the only participants in 
true immigration movements, according to our definition. 
The others are merely travelers. Yet they are important 
and interesting travelers, and the modem problems of 
immigration cannot be thoroughly understood without 
taking some amsideration of them. As for the aliens in 
transit, they can be quickly disposed of. They are 
counted as ncmimmigrant aliens on their arrival, and 
nonemigrant aliens at thdr departure, which is supposed 
to occur within a period of thirty days. Thus they 
cancel, and do not in any important way affect the life 
of the United States. The other class of nonimmigrants 
and nonemigrants is much more important, for they 
include a group of aliens who have attracted consider- 
able attention of late — - the so-called "birds of passage." 
These are, in the strictest sense, aliens who have chosen 
the United States as their place of permanent residence, 
but who go back to the old country for brief sojourns on 
certain occasions. In a broader sense, the birds of 
passage may also be taken to include aliens whose per- 
manent residence is abroad, but who come to this coun- 
try for a brief stay.' 

As an illustration of the method of reckoning the gain 
or loss in population, let us take the year 1910. In that 
year there were 1,041,570 immigrant aliens, and 156,467 
nonimmigrant aliens admitted, making a total of 
1,198,037. There were 202,436 departures of emigrant 
aliens and 177,983 of nonemigrant aliens, making a total 
of 380,418. Thus there was a net gain in the year of 
817,619 aliens all together. But not all of these were 
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permaaent residents. To get an idea of the actual in- 
crease of permanrat residents we need to add together 
two classes, — the immigrant aliens, who come here for 
the first time with the intention of residing pennanentty, 
and those nonimmigrant aliens who are such, not be- 
cause they do not e]q>ect to reside here permanently, 
but because their permanent residence has already been 
established here and who have been abroad for a brief 
period. Of the former class, the immigrant aliens, there 
were 1,041,570; of the second class, nonimmigrants 
whose places of last permanent residence and of intended 
future residence were both the United States, there were 
94,075. This makes a total of 1,135,645 permanent 
alien reddents who came into the United States in the 
year in question. The actual decrease in permanent 
residents may be computed in a similar way. In the 
year in question there were 202,436 emigrant aliais who 
departed, and 89,754 nonemigrant aliens whose places of 
last permanent residence and intended future residence 
were both the United States, — that is, permanent 
re^dents of this country who left for a brief period only. 
This makes a total of 292,190 permanent residents of 
this country who left it in the year in question. Sub- 
tracting this number [from the total of permanent res- 
idents who arrived, we have a remainder of 843,455. 
This represents the actual gain m permanent alien res- 
idents during the year in question. This figure, in the 
year in question, happens to come very near to the gross 
gain estimated in the dbiplest way. But it is not neces- 
sarily so, and in the year 1908 there was considerable 
(Merence between the two figures. It is not always 
necessary to make this somewhat involved calculation. 
In many cases, the mere comparison of the figures for 
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unmigrant and emigrant aliens is sufficient (or the pur- 
pose. But there are many other instances in which 
accuracy and consistency require this exact calculation 
to be made, and it is a decided acquisition to the study of 
immigration to have these data available.' Thus in 
the year 1909 the net gain in permanent alien rendents 
was 584,513, while in 1908 it was only 341,075; yet 
there were more immigrant aliens admitted in 1908 than 
in 1909. 

In respect to the composition of this great current, 
the period in question has witnessed a profound and most 
significant change. We have seen that prior to 1883 
practically the entire body of immigrants was made up 
of individuals from Germany, the United Kingdom, and 
the Scandinavian countries. From that year on, these 
liave steadily decreased in importance, and their places 
liave be^i tak^ by contingents from Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, Rusda, and other south European countries. 
This change has been so pronounced as to lead to a sepa- 
ration of immigrants into the " old immigration " and the 
"new immigration," a distinction which has become 
familiar to every casual student of the subject. The 
Immigration Commission has recentiy given its official 
sanction to this classi&cation, and in its reports follows 
this scheme : the old immigration includes those from 
Inland, Ireland, Scotiand, Wales, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
and Switzerland; the new inunigration, those from 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, Montenegro, 
Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Servia, Spain, 
Syria, and Turkey. This schedule refers only to 
European countries (with the exception of Syria and 

'As, lorioitaacciii tbcKudyoI thedfccUof criie*(Mcpp. J47-361. 
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Turkey, which ethnically belong to Europe), without 
reference to non-European sources. But immigration 
to the United States is as yet almost wholly a European 
movement, so that other countries may be neglected in 
any general consideration. In so far as there are any 
immigrants from non-European sources they would 
naturally be classed with the new immigration. Roughly 
speaking, the old immigration came from the north and 
west of Europe, the new immigration comes from the 
south and east of that continent. 

The sweeping nahtre of this change can be compre- 
hended only through the comparison of figures. The 
immigration from the United Kingdom and Germany, 
which up to i88a had made up so nearly all of the total, 
never again reached the same figure, and gradually 
dwindled, both relatively and positively, untU in 1907 
it amoimted to only 11.8 per <xnt of the total immi- 
gration for the year. On the other hand the currents 
from Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia, all of which, 
aa we have seen, be^m to attain prominence approxi- 
mately in 1883, grew steadily until in tlie year 1907 they 
amounted respectively to 26.3 per cent, 22.3 per cait, 
and 30.I per cent of the total. Putting them together, 
we liave a total for these three countries of 68.6 per cent 
of the total immigration, and adding to them the immi- 
gration from the other countries belonging to the new 
movement, we have a total of 81 per c^t of the European 
immigrants admitted to the United States in 1907. In 
tlie years from 1S19 to 1883 the old immigration had 
furnished about 95 per cent of the total movement from 
Europe to the United States. Comparing the two 
years 1882 and 1907, it appears that the old immigration 
made up 87.1 per cent of the total immigration in the 
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first year, and 19 per cent in the latter, and the new 
immigration 13.9 per (^nt in the former and 81 per cent 
in the latter.' 

Hus is a most radical change, the importance of which 
can hardly be overestimated. The old immigrants, as 
we have before observed, were of a radal stock veiy 
closely related to the early settlers of the country, and to 
the original type of the American people. Their lan- 
guage was the same or similar, and their national tradi- 
tions wholly harmonious. Consequently assimilation was 
a comparatively simple matter. It was practically a re- 
forming, on American soil, of the English race, from the 
same component elements which had gone into it from 
the beginning in England. The new immigration is 
made up from people of a very different racial stock, 
representing the Slavic and Mediterranean branches 
of the Caucasian race rather than the Teutonic. With 
the difference in race go differences in mental charac- 
teristics, traditions, and habits of life. As a result, the 
problem of assimilation in this country has taken on a 
completely different aspect. Moreover, this change is a 
very recxnt one. It was not imtU the year 1896 that the 
three cutrraits from Austria-Himgary, Italy, and Russia 
exceeded in volimie the contributions of the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and Scandinavia. The real dilu- 
tion of the original American stock is a matter of scarcely 
half a generation. These facts will become clearer by 
glancing at the following table: 

> Kept. Inun. Com., Emigntloo Coikditloo* in Buiope, Abt., p> 9, 
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PER C£NT OF TOTAL lUUlGRATION COMING FROU 
SPECIFIED COUNTRIES BY DECADES, FROU 1S61 
TO iQio. 
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44 


14 
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En^and 




1S.6 


13 


6 


44 


Ireland 




iS-S 


13 


10 


3-9 



In seeking to deteimine the causes of this change it 
will be well to note first certain general causes which 
have underlain the whole movement, and then to consider 
the spedfic causes which have operated to stimulate 
inmiigTation in certain of the more important countries. 

Among the general causes may be menticmed first of 
all the great development of transportation during the 
last thirty years. As has been previously observed, 
emigration movements are very dependent upon easy and 
cheap transportation facilities. One great reason why 
there were so many more immigrants from the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, during the first three quarters of the nineteenth 
century, was that communication between those coun- 
tries and the United States was so much easier than 
with southeastern Europe. The latter part of this cen- 
tury saw the establishment of many direct steam- 
ship lines from Mediterranean ports to the United 
States, which served to open up this new territory. 
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There was also a great improvement in internal 
transportation in the more backward countries of 
Europe, which completed the line of acce3S from the 
United States to the more remote interior districts of 
Europe. 

With the establishment of these new lines of com- 
munication, It followed inevitably that the transporta- 
tion rompanies should put forth every effort to attract 
as much business as possible to them. So we find the 
activities of transportation and emigration agents ex- 
lending farther and farther into Europe, with the growth 
of lines that demanded thdr services. The importance 
of these agents in stimulating emigration will be dis- 
cussed in another connection. Alcmg with these changes, 
and incident to the beginnings of emigration from some 
of these new sources, there grew up in these countries 
a better knowledge of the United States, its attractions, 
and the means of getting there. This knowledge was 
very meager and faulty at first, and willfully distorted 
by the agents, but it served to awaken the people to the 
pos^bilities of emigration, and to stimulate them to take 
the step. This influence was abetted by a growing sense 
of independence and ambition on the part of the people 
of these regions, which made it more possible for them 
to act on their own initiative. Tliey could never have 
emigrated under the conditions of difficulty, tmcertainty, 
and hardship which marked the earlier movement, and 
which the more hardy, adventurous, and daring northern 
races faced without hesitation. 

There are two further causes of this shifting of the 
sources of immigratioQ from northern to southern 
Europe, which are even more significant than the fore- 
going. The first of these b that, with the filling up of 
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the United States, and the industrial improvements of 
northern Europe, the economic situation in this country 
no longer presents the same marked advantages over the 
older nations that it did during most of the nineteenth 
century. The immigrant from England, Ireland, Ger- 
many, or Sweden no longer finds his lot so much ea^er 
here than at home. The United States has now its 
own problems of congesUan, pauperism, and competition 
of labor. Consequently it is much less worth while for 
the northern immigrant to come. But as compared with 
the more backward countries of Europe, there is still a 
sufficient margin of advantage in the United States to 
make it well worth while for the peasant to make the 
change. The comparison of the conditions which exist, 
or irtiich he believes to exist, in the United States, with 
those in his own land has still sufficient power to 
arouse those feelings of discontent which are necessary 
to migration. 

The second of these causes is that when the represen- 
tatives of more backward countries, representing a lower 
standard of living and of industrial demands, have once 
begun to come, the members of more advanced races 
cease coming. They are unwilling to take up residence 
in a country where they must enter into competition with 
their inferiors, and where all will be classed together by 
the natives. Our immigration started from the most 
advanced nations of Europe. Each inferior reservoir 
which we have succes^vely tapped, and allowed to drain 
freely into our nation, has tended to check the flow 
from the earlier sources. This will continue to be true 
to the end. Canada recognizes this fact frankly, 
and while making every effort to attract immigrants 
from the United Kingdom and northwestern Eurgoe 
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places serious obstacles in the way of immigrants from 
the other half of the continent.^ 

In considering the specific causes of the rise of the new 
immigration we will confine our attention primarily to 
the countries of Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia, 
which send us the great bulk of the inunigrants, and in 
which conditions are sufficiently representative to give a 
satisfactory idea of the nature of the new movement in 
general. Let us first consider Austria-Hungary. 

The early immigration from Bohemia in the middle 
of the nineteenth century belongs in every way rather to 
the old than to the new immigration, and need not be con- 
sidered here. As for the recent immigration from Austria- 
Himgary, it may be said that the underlying, funda- 
mental factor is the racial diversity which characterizes 
that coimtry. Axistria-Himgary is not in any sense a 
nation, but a mixture of diverse and hostile races, held 
together primarily by the outside pressure of Russia, 
Germany, Italy, and Turkey. The attempt to get a 
clear and definite understanding of the racial composi- 
tion of the empire is baffling to one who has not had the 
opportunity to make an exhaustive study of the situa- 
tion at first hand, and even the authorities do not 
wholly agree as to the racial classification. The following 
sketch, taken from Professor Commons,* will give a suffi- 
cient idea of the complicated conditions which exist. 
In the territory of Austria-Himgary may be foimd con- 
siderable numbers of five important sections of the 
himian family, as follows: 

German. 

Slav: Czechs or Bohemians, Moravians, Slovaks, 

> Rept. Ymm. Com., The Immigration Situation in Canada, p. 15. 
s Commons, J. R., op, cU., pp. 79 £F. 
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Poles, and Ruthenians in the northern part ; Croatians, 
Servians, Dahnatians, and Slovenians in the southern 
part. 

Magyar. 

Latin: Italians and Roumanians (Latinized Slavs). 

Jewish. 

From such a conglomeration of races it is impos^le 
that political and social entanglements and difficulties 
should not arise. In the words of Miss Balch, " Politically, 
the dual monarchy is nothing short of a monstrosity." ' 

In general, the Germans and Magyars are the ruling 
element, and the Slavs are held in subjection. The 
former races constitute the nobility, and own the land ; 
the latter are the peasants and laborers. The manage- 
ment of public and private financial affairs has largely 
been monopolized by the Jews, who have been more 
liberally treated here than in any other country of modem 
Europe. Along with this political inequality there has 
gone a pronounced economic inequality, and while 
universal manhood suffrage has recently been granted 
by the emperor, it yet remains to be seen whether it will 
bring about an improvement of the economic conditions, 
which are the great immediate stimulus to emigration. 

One of the greatest blights of Austria-Hungary is the 
S3ratem of landlordism, and the antiquated system of 
landholding and agriculture, which still persists, and 
seriously handicaps the country in competition with 
more advanced nations. These economic disabilities 
are accompanied by various social and political dis- 
turbances. Taxes are high and fall unequally upon 
different classes of the population, exempting the great 
landowners from their fair share of the burden. The 

■ Blkb, Emily G., Ow Slavic F^tm-Cilaau, p. ag. 
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tenns of military service are severe. The birth rate and 
death rate are both high, and the poverty, ignorance, 
inequality, and helplessness of the people make the over- 
population seem greater than it is. The emigration is 
almost wholly from the peasant class, which does not, 
however, represent the lowest section of the population. 
Below the peasant in the social scale are the cottager, 
the laborer, and the farm servant. 

We thus have, in the case of Austria-Hungary, an in- 
teresting combination of economic, political, and social 
causes, all resting upon racial heterogeneity.' 

Turning to Italy, we find somewhat the same combina- 
tion of economic and political causes, without, however, a 
corresponding basis of racial diversity. It is true that 
the population of Italy is divided into two distinct 
groups, but these are also geographically separated, and 
the result b a dual stream of immigration, rather than a 
single outflow due to racial antagonism. The inhabit- 
ants of northern Italy, the "north Italians" as they are 
called, are Teutonic in blood and in appearance. Their 
home is in a relatively well-developed manufacturing 
section, and a large proportion of the emigrants are 
skilled artisans, and come from the dties. The southern 
Italians belong to the Mediterranean branch of the Cau- 
casian race, are shorter in stature and more swarthy, 
and on the whole much inferior in intelligence to their 
northern compatriots. The majority of the emigrants 
are peasants from the great landed estates, accustomed 
to wages about one third of those in the north. Naturally 
the conditions which lead to emigration are somewhat 
different in the north and the south, and it is in the latter 
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i^on that we are particularly interested, for, unfor- 
tunately from our point of view, the great majority of 
our Italian immigrants belong to the southern branch. 
The distinction between these two groups is so marked 
that for years the immigration authorities of the United 
States have recognized it, and have listed them sepa- 
rately in the statistics. In 1910 there were 193,673 
south Italian immigrants to this coimtry, and only 
30,780 north Italians. The north Italians go to Ai^n- 
tina, Uruguay, and Brazil in about the same numbers 
that the south Italians come to us. 

In southern Italy and Sicily the power of the landlord, 
which as in Austria-Himgary is one of the great curses 
of Italy, is greatest. The land is divided up into large 
estates held by the nobility, and let out to tenant farmers 
at enormously high rents. As much as $160 per year 
per acre is paid for an orange garden. The leases are 
short. The wages of all classes are very low. An 
^ricultural laborer earns from 8 cents to 38 cents per day, 
an unskilled laborer from 25 cents to 50 cents, and a 
skilled laborer, such as a mason or carpenter, from 
37 cents to f 1.40.' 

It is true that prices are lower than in the United 
States, so that thrae wages are not so extremely inade- 
quate as might at first appear. Nevertheless, the differ- 
ence between prices in this country and in Italy is not 
nearly so great as the difference in wages, so that the 
wage scale is in fact much lower there. Living expenses 
are seriously increased by an exaggerated system of in- 
direct taxes, which are so severe in the case of food as 
to make food alone cost the peasants about 85 per 

|. For fullei ipma tee Kinc, B., Mid 
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cent of their wages. These taxes are so arranged as to 
fall with undue weight upon the poor and working classes, 
forcing them to pay over one half of the entire amount of 
taxes. The amount thus paid, exclusive of the tax on 
wine, amoimts to from lo to 20 per cent of their 
wages. Moreover, this is an increasir^ burden. Since 
1870 the wealth of the country has increased 17 per 
cent and taxes 30 per cent. 

The army and navy are a tremendous drain upon the 
people, in two ways. First, they vastly increase the 
national expenditures. The money spent for this pur- 
pose amounts to one fourth more of the national income 
than is spent by France or Germany, and nearly three 
times as much as by the United States. Secondly, they 
interfere with production, as every able-bodied peasant 
is required to serve in the army for a term of two years. 

Another, and more profound, cause of economic dis- 
tress is found in the rapid increase of population. This is 
both a cause and a result of poverty, and the birth rate 
is highest in the poorest districts. While this high 
birth rate is accompanied by a high death rate, there is 
still difference enough between the two to bring about an 
extreme density of population, exceeded only by the 
islands of Great Britain and Japan, and the states of 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts, and the little country 
of Belgium. In such a densely populated a>untry, where 
both the birth rate and death rate are high, we are almost 
always sure to find economic pressure and distress.' 

As a result of the foregoing conditions, the annual 
emigration from Italy is very heavy. In addition to the 
true emigration, where there is a. permanrait change of 
residence, there is a large amoimt of temporary or periodic 

' Ct. Am irk etu w Prectit, p. 46, 
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migration, in which case the individual leaves his home 
only for a short space of time, with the fixed intention of 
returning. Much of this temporary emigration is directed 
to France and Germany, where work is obtainable during 
the simimer season. Some of it turns toward North 
America, and a large amount to South America. Many 
Italians take advantage of the difference in seasons, and 
put in two seasons of summer work in each year, one 
on each side of the equator. It is estimated that about 
one third of the total migration from Italy is of this 
temporary or periodic character.* 

Of the total number of immigrants to the United States 
from Russia, somewhat less than one tenth are Russians. 
The balance are Poles, Lithuanians, Finns, Germans, 
and Jews. Agricultural, sodal, and political conditions 
in Rtissia are sufficiently well understood to make it no 
cause for wonder that almost any of its common citizens 
should be glad to leave. The Russian peasant is said 
to be the most oppressed in Europe, but he is also prob- 
ably the most ignorant and degraded, and as yet is only 
beginning to learn to emigrate. There is a great res- 
ervoir there which will be ready to furnish us untold 
millions when the current gets well started. But so far 
the great stream from Russia is made up principally of 
other races. Of these, we are particularly interested in 
the Jews, partly because they are the most numerous, 
partly because they are a unique and striking people, 
partly because the reasons for their coming are more 
definite and easily comprehended. 

We have seen that during the Middle Ages the Jews 
were expelled from almost every country of Europe. 
Almost the only region where they were allowed a settle- 

' Bodio, Lai^. "Dell' Emi(THiMie Itafiaot," Nmaia Anlalagia, 1S3 : 1*9. 
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ment was in Poland, and hence they gathered there in 
large numbers. Under Russian domination this has 
been made the "Pale of Settlement" for the Jews, and 
now contains about one third of the 11,000,000 people 
of that race in the world. Life in any other part of the 
Eminre is made practically impos^ble for them, and it is 
far from easy there. Among the other restrictions put 
upon the Jews during the Middle Ages was a prohibition 
of mgaging in agriculture. But they were aUowed to 
take usury, which was forbidden to Christians. The 
natural result was that they were driven almost entirely 
into trade, and particularly into money lending, so that 
those pursuits which seem to be so well adapted to the 
natural proclivities of the Jews were in a sense thrust 
upon them. As a result the Jews m Russia are engaged 
primarily in the two businesses of lending money and 
selling liquor. When the Russian serfs were liberated 
in 1861, and left in a most helpless state without either 
capital or land, the Jews became their merchants, 
middlemen, and usurers. It was perfectly natural that 
the ignorant peasant should come to blune the money 
lender and the saloon keeper for evils which were really 
due to the wretched political, social, and economic 
organization, but of which they seemed to be the im- 
mediate agents. There is reason to believe that the 
government ena>UTaged this popular antipathy toward 
an unpopular race for the sake of diverting the indignar 
tion of the masses from itself. Certain it is that the 
attitude of the government has been most hostile to the 
Tews. In 1881 this antagonism culminated in a aeries of 
terrible anti-Semitic riots, and then began the exodus to 
America. 
In the next year, 18S2, were passed a set of laws, known 
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as tht May Laws, which, with other subsequent ones of a 
similar nature, have made existence for the Jews ahnost 
intolerable in the Russian Empire. These laws, inspired 
largely by the Greek Orthodox Church, have made It 
impossible for the Jew " to foreclose a mortgage or to 
lease or purchase land ; he cannot do buaness on Sun- 
days or Christian holidays; he cannot hold office; he 
cannot worship or assemble without police permit; he 
must serve in the army, but cannot become an officer; 
he is excluded from schools and universities ; he is fined 
for conducting manufactures and commerce; he is almost 
prohibited from the learned professions."' The press 
is against them. Here in America we hear of only the 
dimaxes of this persecution, but the oppression is con- 
stant and untiring. Is it any wonder that the Jews seek 
relief in flight ? 

It will become evident from time to time that our 
Jewish immigration is in many respects unique, and 
stands as an exception to many of the general principles 
which one might lay down concerning immigration. 
So in respect to the causes of their emigration it is not 
surprising to find a situation somewhat different from 
other branches of the new immigration, or from any 
other immigration, in fact. The Jews have always been 
a "peculiar people," and religion has played a larger 
part in their history than in the case of probably any 
other modern people. The persecutions to which they 
have been subjected from age to age tiave had reUgioua 
diversity as their ostensible and obvious, if not always 
their only, motive. And in the modem emigration from 

I Commoiu, J. R., tfi. cil.,p.gi. Ct. Amtrkmu in Pnetu, p. 48: Rnbbow, 
I. H., "The Jewi in RuMii," Volt Revievi, August, IQ06, p. 147 ; AntlD, MMTTr 
Til PrtmiMi Lamd; Evuu-Gordon, Tke Alitn Immitranl, Cht. IV, V. 
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Russia, while the oppression under which they suffer 
touches ahnost every phase of their life, and imposes 
numberless economic handicaps, it rests ultimately upon 
religious grotmds. Russia is the only modem coimtry 
from which numerous emigrants are driven by actual 
persecution, thoi^h it is said that Roumania has 
within the last ten years passed anti- Jewish laws more 
stringent than those of Russia. 

Conditions in Austria-Hxmgary and Italy, and to a less 
^tent in Russia, may be taken as typical of the dr- 
cumstances which prevail in other countries of southern 
and eastern Europe, and Asia Minor, from which our 
new immigrants come. In Bulgaria the following four 
particular reasons have been assigned for emigration : 

(i) Bulgaria is distinctively an agricultural country, 
and while a large per cent of the people own their farms, 
the holdings are too small to enable them to make a 
sufficient living, and the methods of cultivadon are poor. 

(2) There is a great dearth of manufacturing industry. 
In 1907 there were only 166 factories of any size, with 
6149 workers. 

(3) Taxes are very heavy, amounting to one fifth, one 
fourth, or even one third of the earnings of families. 

(4) There is much dissatisfaction with the government 
among the peasants on the grounds of expense, and of 
the very oppressive terms of military service.' 

Summing up the facts regarding the volume and racial 
character of immigration during this period, it appears 
that, as regards the former, the series of waves has been 
continued, responding to the economic conditions, but 
reaching a much higher cuhnination than ever before. 
As regards the latter, there has been a most distinct and 

' Manb, BeDJunin C.. Charitits, XXI : 15, p. 64g. 
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profound change. The main source of the immigrant 
current has shifted away from northern and western 
Europe, to the southern and eastern portions of the con- 
tinent, whose people are by no means so closely related in 
physique or so similar in mental characteristics to the 
people of the United States as the immigrants of earlier 
periods. The causes of this change lie primarily in 
altered conditions in the United States which make it 
less attractive to the residents of the more advanced 
nations of Europe than formerly. In the more back- 
ward countries the political and economic ^tuation is 
still so inferior to the United States that an ample 
motive for emigration exists. All that was needed to 
start a large movement was a knowledge of the possibili- 
ties across the Atlantic, and the means of getting there. 
Both of these have been provided within the period in 
question. 



CHAPTER Vm 
1HB CAUSES or DHaGKATION 

T^ESE are two things which the student of aodologicat 
problems — like every other scientist — wishes to know 
about the phenomena which fall within his field. These 
are the causes and the effects. Hitherto we have said a 
good deal about the causes of immigration and very 
little about the effects. In truth, it is much simpler to 
predicate causes of such a movement than effects. The 
causes lie in the past ; the effects are largely a matter of 
the future. It is possible to state with a fair degree of 
certainty what are the causes of the modem immigration 
to the United States. The reader will have already 
formed a general idea from the examples of the new 
immigration which we have given. 

In general the causes of our recent and present immi- 
gration may be divided into two classes, the natural and 
the artificial. Most of what has been said thus far refers 
to the former; the latter has been merely hinted at. 
Another distinction which is often helpful is that between 
the permanent or predispostng causes, and the temporary 
01 immediate causes. It frequently happens that in a 
pven country there are conditions of long standing — 
perhaps inherent in the character of the country itself — 
which make life hard and disagreeable for the resident. 
Yet no immigration takes place until some relatively 
trivial event, of a temporary nature, occurs, which serves 
as the final impulse to emigration. To the superficial 
view this temporary event appears as the cause of emigra- 
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tion, when in point of fact its weight in the total amount 
of dissatisfactions is insignificant.^ The natural causes 
of immigration at the present time lie primarily in the 
superiority of the economic conditions in the United 
States over those in the countries from which the im- 
migrants come. Modem immigration is ^sentially an 
economic phenomenon. Religious and political causes 
have played the leading part in the past, and still enter 
in as contributory factors in many cases. But the one 
prevailing reason why the immigrant of to-day leaves 
his native village is that he is dissatisfied with his eco- 
nomic lot, as compared with what it might be in the new 
world. The European peasant comes to America be- 
cause he can — or believes he can — secure a greater 
return in material welfare for the amount of labor 
expended in this country than in his home land. This 
fact is recognized by practically all careful students of 
the subject, and is frequently emphasized in the recent 
report of the Immigration Commission. It is worthy 
of notice, also, that the changes which affect the volume 
of the immigration current, and cause those repeated 
fluctuations which we have observed, are changes in the 
economic situation in this country, rather than in the 
countries of source. A period of good times in this 
country attracts large nimibers of immigrants by prom- 
ising large rewards for labor; an industrial depression 
checks the incoming current, and sends away many of 
those who are here. This is probably accounted for 
by the fact that economic conditions in this country 
are subject to greater oscillations than in European 

> The instances given by Mrs. Houghton of economic causes of immigration 
are mainly of this temporary nature, though not all trifling. See Houghton, 
Louise S., "Syrians in the United States," Swtey, July i, zoii, p. 483. 
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countries which are relatively static, rather than dynamic. 
An example of the opposite condition is furnished by 
the Irish emigration of the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when a great economic disaster in the country 
of source occasioned a large increase in emigration. 
Tim relation between the economic situation in this 
country and the volume of immigration has been worked 
out statistically by Prof essor Gimmons, and is presented 
in graphic fonn in a table in his book, Saces and Im- 
migrants in America (opposite page 64). In this table 
he takes imports as an index of the prosperity of the 
United States and shows how closely the curve repre- 
senting immigration follows the curve of imports per 
capita. If he could have taken account of the departing 
aliens as well, the showing would probably have been 
still more striking. 

The search for the reasons for this economic superior- 
ity of the United States involves an invesUgadon too 
complicated and extensive to be undertaken in the pres- 
ent connection. There are two factors, however, which 
may be pointed out, which, at the beginning of our 
national life, gave us an advantage possessed by no other 
modem nation. The first of these was the small rario 
between men and land, which we have commented on 
before. The territory of the United States was a vast, 
newly discovered region, with untold natural resources 
and every advantage of climate and configuration, in- 
habited by a mere handful of settlers, at a rime when the 
nations of Europe had long since struck a balance be- 
tween population and land, on the customary standard 
of living. The countries of Europe have also profited, 
it is true, by the opening up of this great new world. 
But their benefit has been transmitted and indirect, 
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while the American people have been the direct and im- 
mediate recipients of this great advantage. The im- 
portance of tiiis factor can hardly be overestimated. 

The second of these great factors is the c haracter of 
the American people themselves. We have seen that 
this was well formed and distinctive at the time of the 
Revolution. The early settlers of the North American 
continent were in many respects a picked body, taken 
from the best of the populations of Europe. Their 
descendants were also subjected to the stem selective 
processes of the struggle with, and conquest of, the 
wilderness, and the establishment of their own economic 
and political independence. As a result, the American 
people at the beginning of our national life had certain 
qualities both of physical and intellectual character, — 
hardihood, enterprise, daring, independence, love of 
freedom, perseverance, etc., — which set them apart 
from any of their contemporaries. 

It has been the combination of these two factors — a 
unique people in a rich virgin land — which, more than 
anything else, has accounted for the eminent position 
attained by the American nation in the economic life 
of the world. Many other circumstances have doubt- 
less contributed to the result, but they would have been 
powerless to accomplish the end, without these two 
essential prerequisites. With the disappearance of these 
two distinguishing features the United States will begin 
to lose her position of economic superiority. 

The statement made in a previous paragraph, that the 
immigrant comes to America because he can — or be- 
lieves he can — better his economic lot by so doing, sug- 
gested that great class of causes which we have called the 
artificial. The advantages of the economic life in the 
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United States all too irequently exist, not in fact, but 
in the mind of the prospective emigrant. And this be- 
lief is equally potent in stirring up emigration, whether 
it is grounded on fact or not. There are hosts of im- 
migrants passing through the portals of Ellis Island 
every year whose venture is based on a sad misconotp- 
tion. There are also coimtless numbers who would never 
have eng^ed in the undertaking bad not the idea of 
dtnng so been fordbly and persistently instilled into 
their minds by some out^de agency. In other words, 
a very large part of our present immigration is not 
spontaneous and due to natural causes, but is artificial 
and stimulated. This stimulation consists in creating 
the deare and determination to migrate, by inducing 
dissatisfaction with existii^ conditions as compared 
with what the new world has to offer. Its source is in 
some interested person or agency whose motive may, or 
may not, be selfish. 

There are three principal sources from which this 
stimulation or encouragement to immigration emanates 
— the transportation companies, the labor agents, 
and the previous immigrants. The motive of the first 
two is an economic and wholly selfish one ; that of the 
latter may or may not be selfish. 

The carrying of immigrants from Europe to America 
is a very vast and lucrative business. The customary 
charge for steerage passage averages at least $30, and 
as the large immigrant ships carry 3000 or more steer- 
age passengers there is a possibility of receiving as 
much as $60,000 from steerage passengers on a ^ngle 
voyage. It is, furthermore, a business which can be 
almost indefinitely expanded by vigorous pushing. A 
ikHlful agent can induce almost any number of the simple 
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and credulous peasants of a backward EuropeaD country 
to emigrate, who had scarcely had such an idea in their 
heads before. Consequently it pays the transportation 
companies to have an immense army of such agents, 
continually working over the field, and opening up new 
territory. The motive is not so much rivalry for a given 
amount of bu^ess between the different companies ; a 
mutual agreement between different lines or groups of 
lines, dividing up the territory from which they shall 
draw thdr steerage passengers, practically precludes 
this.' It is rather the possibility of actually creating new 
business by energetic canvassii^. 

It is obvious that the activity of these agents may be of 
the most pernicious nature. The welfare of the immi- 
grant, or the benefit of either country concerned, are of 
no concern to them. Their sole aim is to get business. 
So long as the immigrant has the wherewithal to pay 
his passage, it matters not to them where he got it, nor 
are they deterred by any doubts as to the fitness of the 
inunigrant for American life, or of the probability of his 
success there. In fact, it is claimed that the steamship 
companies prefer a class of immigrants which is likely, 
eventually, to return to the old country, as this creates 
a traffic gomg the other way. The only checks to thdr 
operations are such as are imposed by their own scruples, 
and the possession of too many of these does not help a 
man to qualify for the portion of ^gent. 

The methods used by these agents to encour^;e 
emigration are most ingenious and insidious. Every 
possible means is used to make the peasant dissatisfied 
with his present lot, and to impress him with the glories 
and joys of life in America. Many, perhaps the majority, 
' Rapt. Inm. Com., Steet. CmmL, p. S. 
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of the agents are themselves returned immigrants, who 
give glittering accounts of their experiences in America, 
and display gold watches, diamond pins, and various 
other proofs of tbdr prosperity. The methods of to- 
day are not quite so crude and bizarre as they used to be. 
The stories of the richness of America and the ease of life 
there which used to be current were so overdrawn as to 
undeceive any but the most ignorant and gullible. 
Immigrants have left for America expecting to be able 
to pick up unlimited dollars lying loose in the streets, and 
stories are told of steerage passengers who threw away 
the cooking uten^ they had brought with them, as the 
vessel neared New York, supposing that they could get 
a new lot for nothing as soon as they landed. A better 
knowledge of actual conditions in America, which now 
prevails in most European countries, has precluded the 
continued circulation of such Prions as these. In fact, 
if there were not real advantages in the United States, 
and many cases of successful emigrants, the agents 
would not be able to operate successfully for an indefinite 
time. But as yet there does exist a sufficient difference 
between conditionsin the newworld and in the old to give 
them a basis of truth, which they may embellish as oc- 
ca^on demands. Many of these agents makea practice of 
advancing money to the emigrants to pay for their pas- 
sage, taking a mortgage on their property for an amount 
far in advance of that actually furnished. These debts 
are met with a strange faithfulness by the immigrants, 
even when they have been woefully deceived and cheated. 
In Greece it is asserted that the agents work through 
the priests, and thus largely increase their influence.' 
Immigration which is inspired by such stimulation as 

> Cm. L., AattMHitnmt wU Atiw»»iirumtip«lilii m Otkntitk, pp. 59-71. 
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thia is far from bdng so desirable as that which is natural 
and spontaneous. It follows no natural laws, and re- 
^tonds to no economic demand in this country. It is 
likely to be of injury rather than of benefit to the United 
States, and works untold injustice to the immigrants. 
It is regarded as pernicious by all fair-minded observers, 
and the United States government has made serious 
efforts to check it. This is the purpose of the clause 
in die immigration law limiting the nature of solicitation 
that may be done by transportation lines. The solicita- 
tion of immigration is no new thing. Hale, in his Letters 
on Irish Immigration, written in 1851-1852, said that com- 
petition between the different lines of packets and differ- 
ent shipping houses had made the means of emigration 
familiar in the remotest comers of Ireland, and that 
advertising was fully utilized. Professor Mayo-Smith 
in 1S92 wrote that the Inman Steamship Company had 
3500 agents in Europe and an equal number in the 
United States selling prepaid tickets. In Switzerland 
in 18S5 there were 400 licensed emigration agents.* 
The laws passed since then have forced the agents to 
proceed more cautiously, and conceal their activities. 
They have not put a stop to their operations. 

Hiese emigration agents are by no means all accredited 
rq)resentatives of the steamship lines over which they 
send their recruits. There are, to be sure, plenty of 
official agents of the various transportation companies, 
who are openly acknowledged as such. The region 
around the harbor, m many of the Mediterranean sea- 
ports, is thronged with steamship ticket offices, often 
flying the American flag, and with emigration agencies, 
and the line between the two is frequently very difficult 

' M^o-Smith, R., EmivaUmt and /mviiraMMt, p. 46. 
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to draw. But the traveling agents, or "runners/' are 
often free lances as far as appearances go. It is very 
hard to establish any connection between them and any 
transportation company. Yet all who have investigated 
the subject are convinced that there is a close un- 
derstanding and codperation between the two, even if 
there is no official relation. It is contrary to human 
nature, when so much money is to be made by such can- 
vassing, and there are plenty of people ready to do it, 
that the transportation companies should neglect the 
opportunity. On this subject the Immigration Com- 
mission sa3rs, "It does not appear that the steamship 
lines as a rule openly direct the operations of these agents, 
but the existence of the propaganda is a matter of 
common knowledge in the emigrant-furnishing countries, 
and, it is fair to assume, is acquiesced in, if not stimu- 
lated, by the steamship lines as well." ^ 

The Conmiissioner General of Immigration is much 
more emphatic in his statements. The report for 1909 
contains the following passages (p. 112) : "The promoter 
is usually a steamship ticket agent, employed on a com- 
mission basis, or a professional money lender, or a 
combination of the two. ... He is employed by the 
steamship lines, large and small, without scruple, and to 
the enormous profit of such lines. ... To say that the 
steamship lines are responsible, directly or indirectly, for 
this xmnatural immigration is not the statement of a 
theory, but of a fact, and of a fact that sometimes be- 
comes, indeed, if it is not always, a crying shame. . . . 
[Referring to Contract Labor Inspector John Gruenberg] 
He shows quite clearly that all of the steamship lines 

I Rept. Imm. Com., Brief Statement of Condmiopfl and Reoommeaditknu^ 
p. 17. 
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engaged in bringing aliens from Europe to this country 
have persistently and systematically violated the law, 
both in its letter and spirit, by making use of every 
possible means to encourage the peasants of Eiux)pe to 
purchase tickets over their lines to this coimtry. They 
have issued circulars and advertisements, and made use 
of extensive correspondence, through their own agents in 
this coimtry and in Europe." 

The law referred to is Section 7 of the Act of 1907, re- 
peating in substance Section 4, Act of 1891 (p. 1 1 1) . The 
ease and persistency with which this provision, carefully 
worded as it is, is violated, furnishes a striking example 
of the difficulty of passing statutes which shall be capable 
of enforcement, especially in foreign coimtries, to put a 
stop to' practices which are imiversally conceded to be 
undesirable. 

The second great soiurce of stimulation to emigration 
is the labor agent. His operations are extensive and 
diversified, and alwas^s in direct violation of the contract 
labor law. That section of the immigration statutes, 
as previously pointed out, is so sweepingly drawn as to 
make any immigrant, not in the excepted classes, who has 
received the slightest intimation that there is work await- 
ing him in this coimtry, a violator of the law. But the 
economic advantage to employers in this country of im- 
porting European labor under contract to perform 
services in the United States at much less than the market 
rate of wages, is so great, that, as in the previous case, 
human nature cannot resist the temptation, provided 
the chances of escaping detection are sufficiently good. 
And this part of the law, like that relating to advertising, 
is of such a nature as to make it susceptible of continued 
and extensive evasion by unscrupulous persons, pos- 
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sessed of such skill and craftiness as characterize the 
typical contract labor agent. While there is no way of 
estimating the extent of this practice, there is no doubt 
that only a very small proportion of the present immigra- 
tion, from the Mediterranean coimtries at least, is inno- 
cent of the letter of the law, strictly interpreted. This 
is not to say that they are under actual contract to labor, 
but that their coming has been encouraged by some sort 
of intimation that there would be work awaiting them. 

By a recent opinion of the Attorney-General, two 
essential points have been laid down in the construction 
of the contract labor laws, as follows : 

"(i) That they 'prohibit any offer or promise of 
en^iloyment which is of such a definite character that an 
acceptance thereof would constitute a contract.' 

"(2) That the prohibition to encourage the immigra- 
tion of an alien by a promise of employment is 'directed 
against a promise which specially designates the par- 
ticular job or work or employment for which the alien's 
labor is desired."" 

Even under this somewhat liberal interpretation of the 
laws, wholesale violations tmdoubtedly go on. In the 
words of the Immigration Commission, " In this way 
hundreds of immigrants are annually debarred at United 
States ports as contract laborers, while doubtless hun- 
dreds of thousands more are admitted who have practi- 
cally definite assurances as to the place and nature of 
their employment in this country." 

A fuller description of contract labor in general, and 
of that particular form of it which is known as the pa- 
drone system, will be given in another connection. The 
point to be emphasized here is that it operates as one of 
> Kvt. Inm. Con., CooUact Labor, etc, Abi, p. 11. 
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the great cames of our present iminigration, aad that it 
coatinues to exert a powerful, and probably increasing, 
influence, in spite of all the efforts of the legislators and 
offidak of the United States to check it. 

The third source of stimulation to emigration is the 
earlier immigrant himself. He is probably the greatest 
factor of all in induced immigration, and his influence is 
utilized in various ways by both emigration agents and 
labor agents, and made to contribute to the success of 
their eflEorts. 

Every stream of immigration must iiave its origin 
in some few individuals, who, the first of their region, 
break the ties of home and fatherland, and go to seek their 
fortune in a new and far-away land. Upon their success 
depends the question whether others from the same dis- 
trict shall follow in their footsteps. If they fail in their 
venture, it serves as a discouraging factor as respects 
further emigrarion from that region. But if they suc- 
ceed, and win a positi(m which makes them envied in the 
eyes of their fellow-countrymen, it furnishes a powerful 
stimulus to further emigration. Sooner or later, there 
will be some who succeed from every region, and the ex- 
ample of a few successful ones is likely to far outweigh 
nimierous faUures. Something like this is going on in 
countless remote districts of the south European coun- 
tries, and has gone on for decades in every country 
which has sent us numbers of immigrants. 

Take a typical example. Some Slav peasant, in a little 
village of Austria-Hungary, of a more ambitious and 
adventurous disposition than most of his fellows, heaia 
of the opportunities in America, and being dissatisfied 
with his present lot, decides to try his fortune in the new 
world. His first "job " is in a mine in some small town 
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of Pennsylvania. Accustomed as he is to a low standard 
of living, he is able to save a considerable part of tlie 
wages which seem munificent to him. From time to 
time he writes letters home, telling of his prosperity. 
Eventually he saves up enough to purchase a little store 
or saloon. Of course there will be a letter telling about 
that. These letters are wonderful dociunents in the 
Q'es of his friends and relatives at home. Correspond- 
ence does not flourish in these regions, and the receipt 
of any letter is a matter of great importance. The ar- 
rival of a message from across the sea creates an im- 
pression which it is almost impossible for an American to 
comprehend. The predous missive is read aloud in the 
coffee-houses, and psissed from hand to hand throughout 
the village. It may even travel to neighboring hamlets, 
and make its impression there. The neighbor in America, 
and his career, become the foremost topic of conversation 
for miles around. 

In time all this has its effect. A small group of the 
ori^nal emigrant's former neighbors resolve to try their 
luck too. The most natural thing, of course, is for them 
to go to the place where their frioid is. He helps them 
to find work, tides them over difficulties, and in various 
ways makes their life easier and simpler than his had 
been. Each of these newcomers also writes letters home, 
which go through the same round, and add to the grow- 
ii^ knowledge of America, and the discontent with 
European life in comparison. Once started, the move- 
ment grows with great rapidity, and the letters from 
America increase in geometrical proportion. Other 
nuclei start up in other places, recruits are drawn from 
more distant villages, and the first little trickling stream 
becomes a swelling tide. 
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This is what has come to be known as the chain-letter 
system. Multiplied by hmidreds of thousands, the 
for^cnng example serves to illustrate the irresistible 
network of communications which is drawing the peas- 
ants of Europe to every part of the United States. 
This is recognized by all authorities as probably the most 
powerful single factor in stirring up emigratioQ from 
such countries as Italy, Austria-Hungary, Greece, 
Bulgaria, etc. Its effect has been graphically described 
by a Greek writer in the following words : 

" 'Such a one, from such a village, sent home so many 
dollars within a year,' is heard in some village or city, 
and this news, passed like lightning from village to vill^e 
and from dty to city, and magnified from mouth to 
mouth, causes the farmer to forsake his plow, the shep- 
herd to sell his sheep, the mechanic to throw away his 
tools, the small-grocer to break up his store, the teacher 
to forsake his rostrum, and all to hasten to provide 
passage money, so that they may embark, if possible, 
on the first ship for America, and gather up the dollars 
in the streets before they are all gone." ' 

This is a perfectly natural influence, and obviously 
beycoid the power of any legislation to check, even if that 
were desirable. When inspired merely by a friendly 
interest in the home neighbors, a desire to keep in touch 
with them, and a little personal vanity, it is probably the 
most harmless of any of the forms of stimulation. When, 
as all too frequently ha[^>«is, the underlying motive is 
dnister and selfish, it becomes a source of the greatest 
deceit and injustice. 

When the pitmeer emigrant returns to his native 
village, after some years of prosperous life in America, 

I, S. C Omk-AwuHcam GwU*, igog, p. 39. 
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his influence and importance are unbounded. He be- 
comes in truth the "observed of all observers." Groups 
of interested listeners and questioners gather round him 
wherever he goes, and hang on his words in breathless 
awe. His fine, strange clothes, his sparkling jewelry 
and gold watch, his easy, worldly manners, all arouse 
the greatest admiration. He has to tell over and over 
again the story of Ms career, and describe the wonders 
of that far-away land. If such a one is returning to the 
United States, it takes no urging on his part to induce a 
number of his countrymen to accompany him ; they are 
fairly clinging to the skirts of his gannents, to be taken 
back. Even if he has come home to remain, his constant 
example is there to inspire the youth of the village to 
follow in his path. So the "visit home" and the "re- 
turned immigrant" add their weight to the influence of 
the stream of letters. How universal this condition 
has become is evidenced by the fact that in 1909 only 
6.3 per cent of all the immigrants admitted to the United 
States were not going to join either relatives or friends, 
according to their statement; in 1910 the percentage 
was only 4.9. In 1912 it rose to 7.5. About six times 
as many go to join relatives as friends. 

Many of the letters from America contain remittances 
from the immigrants to their friends and relatives at home. 
Often these remittances take the form of prepaid tickets,^ 
complete from some European center or port to the city 
in America, where the sender is waiting. Then their 
influence is absolutely irresistible. The transportation 
companies make every effort to make the passage as 
simple as possible, and railroad companies in this country 

' Thae prepaid ticketa are commoDly oiden, to be eichuiged by the trav- 
eler, in Europe, for the actual ceitificate of tiaiuportation. Cf. Rept. N. ¥. 
Cotn. of Imm., pp. ji S. 
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make spedal immigrajit rates, to be used in connectioa 
with such tickets. A large part of the induced immigrar 
tion of the present day is also assisted immigration. It is 
a perfectly natural thing that an immigrant in this coun- 
try should wish to be joined by certain of his relatives on 
the other side, and, if he is able, should send them the 
means to come. This has always been done. In the 
middle of the nineteenth century E. E. Hale wrote that a 
large part of the letters from Irish to their triads in this 
country consisted in acknowledgments of remittances, 
and requests for more. The remittances in 1850 are 
said to have amounted to about four and one half million 
dollars. Prep^d tickets were also in use at that date. 
It is manifestly impossible to estimate correctly the 
extent of this business at the present time. According 
to the official reports, in 1910, 72.5 per cent of the immi- 
grants had paid for their own tickets, 26.5 per (xat had 
their tickets paid for by a relative, and i per (xat by 
some one other than self or relative. But this showing 
rests solely upon the immigrant's own statement, and is 
undoubtedly an underestimate. The suspicion of immi- 
grants whose passage is paid for them, which characterizes 
our law, leads many to practice deceit in this matter. 
For instance, it is almost impossible to believe that all 
but 5.4 per cent of the Greeks had paid their own passage. 
An examination of the figures shows that there is a larger 
proportion of passages paid by some one besides the immi- 
grant among the old immigration than among the new. 
This is explained by the fact that the old immigration 
has more of a family character, and that immigrants are 
sending for wives and children. This can be understood 
only by comparison with the sex and age tables.* 

< See 19. igl, im- 
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Even when these remittances are not m the form of 
prepaid tickets, nor are even intended to pay passage 
in any way, they exert a powerful influence in stirring up 
immigration, through the tangible evidence which they 
furnish of American possibilities. There could be no 
stronger proof of the suoxss of inunigrants in the United 
States than the constant stream of gold which is flowing 
from this country to Europe. 

For the sake of clearness, these different forma of 
stimulation have been discussed separately. In practice, 
they overlap and combine in a variety of complicated 
relations. The emigration agent is often himself a 
returned immigrant ; if not, he utilizes all the influences 
which arise from the letters, visits, and remittances of 
actual immigrants to ftirther his ends. The letters from 
America are often misleading or spiuious, used by labor 
agents in this country to entice others to come. The 
prepaid ticket is susceptible of a wide variety of uses. 
As^tance to emigrants is often furnished, not by well- 
disposed friends and relatives, but by loan-sharks, whose 
motives are wholly selfish, and whose sole aim is to se- 
cure usurious rates of interest for sums advanced, which 
are amply protected by mortgages. 

As a result of this complex of motives and forces, 
America has become a household word even to the remote 
comers of Europe, and he who wishes, for any reason, to 
stir up emigration from any region finds a fertile field 
already prepared for him. It is anuudng to find how 
much an ignorant Greek peasant knows about ctmdi- 
tions in America. The economic situation is, of course, 
the prime interest. But there is also a good fund of in- 
formation about sodal and political subjects. There 
are of course many misconcq>tions and errors, but it is 
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evident that the lines of commiinication betweoi the 
European village and the American city are very well 
established. Similar conditions prevail in all the immi- 
grant-furnishing onmtries. 

It is impossible to say to just what extent our present 
immigration ought to be classified as induced. It is 
probable that only a very small part of the total Immigra- 
tion is wholly free from stimulation to some degree. 
Certain it is that a very large proportion of it is thoroughly 
artificial and induced. The getting of immigrants is 
now a thoroughly developed system, planned to serve the 
needs of every form of interest which might profit there- 
by.* As to the qiiality of such immigration, something 
has already be^ said. There is evidently nothing 
about the immigrants themselves, or the way in which 
they are secured, that serves as a guarantee of their 
serviceability or value to this country ; as to their own 
prospects, we can do no better in closing this ch{q>ter 
than to quote the words of the Commissioner General ; 
these various operations "often result in placing upon 
our shores large numbers of aliens who, if the facts were 
only known at the time, are worse than destitute, are 
burdoied with obligations to which they and all their 
relatives are parties, — debts secured with mortgages on 
such small holdings as they and their relatives possess, 
and on which usurious interest must be paid. Pitiable 
indeed is their condition, and pitiable it must remain un- 
less good fortune accompanies the alien while he is strug- 
^ing to exist and is denying himself the necessaries of 
decent living in order to dear himself of the incubus of 
accumulated debt. If he secures and retains employ- 
ment at fair wages, escapes the wiles of that large class 
> Sm Wbdplv. Jw- D-. rt* entUm tf Om t m mJirm l , p. y 
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of aliens living here who prey upon their ignorant com- 
patriots, and retains his health under often adverse 
drcumstances, all may terminate well for him and his ; 
if he does not, disaster is the result to him and them." ' 

> Scpott, 1910) p. »6. 



CHAPTER DC 

IBB EFTOCTS OF noaGKATIOH. COKDITIOKS OT 
EICBARKATION AMD TRANSPORTATION 

It was remarked in an earlier paragraph that the 
effects of immigration were largely a matter of the future. 
This may have seemed like too sweeping a statement. 
Yet it will prove true upon consideration. In the case 
of the old immigration there are, to be sure, certain im- 
mediate and superficial effects which may be postulated 
with a fair degree of certainty. As an example, we may 
be reasonably sure that the old immigration has increased 
the proportion of Irish, German, and Scandinavian blood 
in the composite American people. But as to the ultimate 
effects of this movement upon the social, religious, 
moral, and economic aspects of our national life, we can, 
at best, hazard only a forecast. The reason is that the 
effects have not transpired as yet. 

"One of the commonest errors of writers on sociologi- 
cal topics is to allow too little time for the action of sodal 
forces. We are inclined to think that the effects of a 
certain social phenomenon, which we are able to detect 
in our lifetime, are the permanent and final effects. 
We foi^et that these matters may require many genera- 
tions to work themselves out. No better illustration of 
this could be asked for than that furnished by the case 
of the negroes in the United States. The importation of 
these people began many generations ago. To oux 
163 
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ancestors it undoubtedly seemed a perfectly natural 
thing to do, and for centuries it did not occur to any- 
body to ev^i question its rightfulness or its ezpedien<y. 
When objections began to be rused, they were feeble 
and easily put aside. But at last the presraice of this 
peculiar class of people in the country involved the nation 
in a terrible and bloody conflict, which worked irreparable 
injury to the A^nerican stock by the annihilation of the 
flower of southern manhood, and left us a problem which 
is probably the greatest one before the American people 
to-day — one which we have hardly begun to solve. 
There is muchof ^milarit^ between the case of the negroes 
and that of the modem inmiigrants. To be sure, the 
newcomers of to^y are for the most part white-skinned, 
instead of colored, which ^ves a different aspect to the 
matter. Yet in the mind of the average American, the 
modem inmiigrants are generally regarded as inferior 
peoples — races which he looks down on, and with which 
he does not wish to associate on terms of social equality. 
like the negroes, they are brought in for economic reasons, 
to do the hard and menial work to which an American 
does not wish to stoop." ' 

Even in the case of the old immigration, then, the 
effects are largely in the future ; in the case of the new 
inunigration Qiey are almost wholly so. We have seen 
that in r^ard to racial stock the new inunigratioQ has 
been predominant for scarcely half a generation. There 
are a number of circiunstances besides this which make 
the immigration problem practically a new one. Cer- 
tain of the most important factors which condition 
it, and many of the aspects which it presents to the 
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public mind, are new to the men of this generation. 
The verification of this statement is to be found in the 
following pages ; in the present connection it must suffice 
merdy to suggest the circumstances in which these 
differences may be looked for. These may be grouped 
under six main heads, as follows : (i) the racial stock of 
the immigrants; (3) the volume of the immigration 
current; (3) the distribution of immigrants in the 
United States; (4) the economic conditions of this 
fxnaxtry ; (5) the native birth rate ; (6) the quality of the 
immigrants. 

If the effects of immigration are mainly in the future, 
the discussion of them must be, for the most part, 
theoretical. It is a discussion of something which is 
going to happen, or which is likely to happen, not of 
something that has happened. This gives it an element 
of uncertainty and speculation which is not wholly 
desirable in a scientific study. Yet this is the phase of 
the subject which b by far the most interesting and im- 
portant to the average American citizen who wants to 
know how this great sociological phenomenon is going to 
affect him, and his country, and his relatives and friends. 
His attitude toward the question will depend upon what 
he believes these effects will be. If it appears to him 
that immigration will benefit himself, his country, the 
immigrants, or humanity in general, he will favor it ; if 
his belief is to the contrary, his attitude will be one of 
opposition. Since there is no certainty as to what the 
effects will be, the arguments about immigration are 
largely composed of attempts to prove that certain 
effects have transpired, or to demonstrate that they 
will transpire. As a consequence, it comes about that 
the discussion of the effects of immigration practically 
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resolves itself into a consideration of the arguments 
for and against immigration, and it will be so treated, for 
the most part, in the following chapters. 

There are three classes of effects of immigration which 
may be clearly distinguished, and which will interest 
different persons in different degrees. These are the ef- 
fects upon the United States, the effects upon the coun- 
tries of source, and the effects upon the immigrants 
themselves. The second and third of these interest the 
American citizen only as he is open to broad hiunanitarian 
considerations ; the first touches him directly, and may 
have an intimate bearing on his personal and selfish 
interests and pursuits. If a seemingly disproportionate 
space is given in this volume to effects in general, and 
effects upon the United States in particular, it is because 
this is the vital and imperative part of the whole sub- 
ject to the people of this nation. 

Although the effects of immigration are largely a 
matter of speculation and debate, one step may be taken 
which will help to make the deductions arrived at as 
reliable as is possible imder the circiunstances. This is 
a careful investigation of the actual conditions which 
surroimd inmiigration at the present time, and a com- 
parison of them with those of the past. Only upon a 
solid basis of such facts can any trustworthy predictions 
be made as to what may be expected to come about in 
the future. Accordingly, in preparation for the dis- 
cussion of effects, we will attempt to get a clear picture 
of the circumstances which surroimd the inmiigrant on 
his journey from the old world to the new ; of his con- 
dition when he arrives ; of the character of his life and 
labor in his new home. In general, the plan followed 
will be to take up each set of conditions in turn, and 
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having ascertained the facts, to try to determine what 
bearing these seem likely to have upon the final effects 
of immigration. This will at times involve a departure 
from the strictly logical method of treatment, but this Is 
unavoidable in such a complicated discussion. 

TOth the sources of our present immigration we are 
already familiar. We have seen how they have shifted 
from the north and west of Europe to the south and east. 
It has been stated tliat the movement is essentially a 
European one. This is still emphatically true. In 
1912, 85.8 per cent of all our immigrants came from 
Europe, and if we exclude Turkey in Asia (which really 
is a part of Europe in the ethnical sense), British North 
America, Mexico, and the West Indies, there is very little 
left of the non-European portion. So it is still correct, 
for all important purposes, to regard immigration to the 
United States as having its origin in Europe. How 
l<mg this will continue, it is of course impossible to say. 
There are vast reservoirs of population in Asia, to say 
nothing of the other continents, which we have scarcely 
as yet tapped, and which may reach the point of emigra- 
tion with advancing civilization. Whether or not we are 
to receive large contingents from these countries in the 
future will depend largely upon the attitude of our 
government. So far, we have put up the bars before 
the Chinese, and unless they are lowered, which hardly 
seems likely, we need not anticipate any considerable 
number of arrivals of this race. Up to 1900 there were 
only a comparatively few Japanese in this country. 
Since then, the rising tide of immigration from Japan, 
which threatened to reach large proportions, has been 
checked, partly by "a series of measures which permits 
the greater part of the administrative problem to leat 
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with the Japiaxex government,"' which is avowedly 
oj^xned to the emigration of its laboring population, 
and partly by a presidential order from the White 'Boaac 
on March 14, 1907,* denying admission to Japanese and 
Korean laborers, who had received passports to go to 
Canada, Mexico, or Hawaii, and were using them to 
secure admittance to continental Uiiited States. While 
the new treaty between this country and Japan contains 
00 specific prohibition of immigration, it is understood 
that the Japanese government agrees to prevent the 
emigration of laborers from that country to tliis. A new 
problem has recently appeared in the Pacific coast states 
in the form of an East Indian immigration. The mani- 
festly undeurable character of this immigration, however, 
baa led the immigration officials in the Pacific seaports 
to apply the law to members of this race with the greatest 
strictness, so that most, if not all, of the Hindu laborers 
applying for admission have been debarred on the 
grounds of belief in polygamy, liability to become a pub- 
lic charge, or some other provision of the statutes. A 
similar attitude on the part of the Canadian immigration 
officials has been of assistance in stopping at the outset 
what might have grown into a very important current 
of immigration.* 

Whatever the future may bring forth, then, our immi- 
gration at present spriikgs from European sources.* 
Every country on the rontinent furnishes its contingent, 

> Rept. Imro. Com., JtpMiese and Other Immfgnnt lUcet, etc., Abi., p. 46. 

■ Uoder kutbority confcned hy Section t ol the Inunigntioa Law ol 1907. 

• MilUi, H. A., "East ladUn Inimignition to Biitiih ColuiobU and tha 
PadGc Coait States," J «. Eton. Xei., Vol. I, No. i, p. 7>. R^. Comm. Gen. 
of Imm., igio, p- 14S. 

' For a picturesque description 
referred to the hrat chapter oS Fi 

if a* It 
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large or small. From the dtles, tovns, and villages, 
most of all from the rural sections, even to the most 
remote comers of the back districts, they come, inspired 
with great hopes by the emigration agents and the labor 
contractors, aided by friends or relatives or future em- 
ployers on the other side. Homes and property are 
mortgaged, the labor of their bodies — even thdr veiy 
souls — are pledged, to pay their passage. Wves, 
children, and sweethearts are left behind. On foot, on 
donk^ back, in rude carriages and wagons, they travd 
till the nearest railroad station is reached. The way is 
made as easy as possible for them, through the agency 
of interested parties, who profit by their coming. The 
prepaid ticket avoids much confusion and perplexity. 
Friends are awaitii^ them on the other side. In every 
large group there are almost certain to be some who have 
been over the road before. All the emigrant needs to do 
is to allow himself to be passed along submissively from 
one stage to another — provided he has the money to 
pay. For those who make the way easy must have an 
ample recompense. 

As the seacoast and the port of embarkation draw 
near, the groups of emigrants increase in ^ze by oinstant 
additions. In the important emigration ports they arrive 
by thousands during the busy season. The provi^ona 
for their entertainment, while awaiting the sailing c£ 
the vessel upon which they are to embark, differ in 
different ports. In many ports they are required to 
put up in the cheap hotels and lodging houses, which, 
in such cases, abound in the neighborhood of the harbor. 
In other ports, the steamship companies maintain ex- 
tensive emigrant stations, where emigrants are lodged 
and cared for while awaiting transportation. Probably 
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the most elaborate of these is the emigrant village of the 
Hambtirg-American Line, at Hamburg. This is located 
on the left bank of the Elbe, completely segregated from 
the dty, and is designed to receive only immigrants from 
countries where the standard of health is low. It con- 
sists of about twenty-five buildings, and accommodates 
5000 persons. Among the buildings are a large inspec- 
tion building, a simple hotel, and a number of living 
pavilions, each consisting of a dormitory, living room, 
baths, etc. There is one large dining hall, with a special 
section for Jews, for whom also a separate kitchen is 
provided. The religious needs of the emigrants are 
provided for by a synagogue, a Catholic church, and a 
Protestant church.^ 

The provision of the United States law, which requires 
an examination and medical inspection at the port of 
embarkation, is observed with diflFerent degrees of care in 
different coimtries and by different lines. It is to the 
advantage of the steamship company to refuse trans- 
portation to any individuals who are manifestly inad- 
missible to the United States, as their refusal involves 
their return at the expense of the company, and in many 
instances an additional fine of $100. On the other hand, 
if there is a fair chance that the immigrant may succeed 
in passing the examination, there is a strong temptation 
for the steamship company to take him, for the sake of 
his passage money. There is a practice, believed to be 
quite extensive, among the transportation companies, 
of compelling an alien who seems in danger of being 
debarred, to deposit with the foreign agent from whom he 
purchases his ticket a sum sufficient to cover the cost of 

> CUpp, Edwin J.. Thi Port of Hambmg, pp. 667-688; Evans-Gordon, op, 
0<l., Ch.XIIL 
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his return in case he is refiised admission. This is in 
direct violation of the United States law, but the diffi- 
culty of securing evidence has prevented the authorities 
from putting an efEective stop to the practi<»." Large 
niunbers of would-be emigrants are nevertheless turned 
back before embarkation, as a result of the examination 
by the steamship company. The proportion of those 
detained in this manner to those debarred at the ports 
of arrival in the United States is at least four to one.' 
Some companies have had such a bitter experience in the 
matter of having their passengers refused as to lead them 
to exercise great caution. The Austro-American Com- 
pany, which carries a large share of the Greek traffic, 
had over 300 emigrants refused at the United States 
port on one of their early voyages, and returned to 
Europe. Since then, they have adopted the system of 
having physicians provided for their forty subagencies in 
various parts of Greece, who inspect ai^licants for tickets, 
and pass upon them before any document is issued to 
them by the agent. If this physician accepts an emi- 
grant, he is giv^i a medical certificate, makes a depont 
toward his ticket, and has space reserved for him on the 
steamer. He is then sent on to the port of embarkation, 
where the final examination takes place.' In this way 
large numbers of inadmissible immigrants are kept from 
leaving their native village, and are spared the ex- 
pense and disappointment of the trip to the port of 
embaikation. 

Tlie examination at the port of embarkation is differ- 
«itly conducted at different seaports. As a rule the 
medical examination is made by a physician employed 

■Kept. Com. Gen. ol Irani., loio, p. iiS. 

■Sept. lata. Com., Eaig. Cond. ia Eur., Abi., p. 37. '/Mt., p. 38. 
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by the steamship company, either the ship's doctor, or a 
specially engaged physician. But at some ports the 
American consul chooses the physician, though the 
steamship company pays him. At Naples, Palermo, and 
Messina, by a special arrangement between the two 
governments, the examination is made by officers of 
the United States Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service, who examine steerage passengers and recom- 
mend the rejection of those who are likely to be refused 
admission to the United States. Their action is un- 
official, but their suggestions are always complied with. 
Under the quarantine law of the United States the Ameri- 
can consular officers are also required to satisfy them- 
selves of the sanitary condition of passengers and ships 
sailing for United States ports. In addition to the 
medical examination, a long list of questions is put to 
the immigrant, in accordance with the requirements of 
the United States law. His answers are recorded on the 
manifest, which is later put into the hands of the in- 
specting officer at the port of arrival, who repeats the 
same questions and notes whether the answers tally. 
Vaccination and the disinfection of the passenger's 
baggage are important parts of the preparation of 
emigrants for the journey to America. The differing de- 
gree of care exercised in this examination at the differ- 
ent ports is indicated by the fact that the proportion 
of immigrants refused at the port of arrival for medical 
causes, to the total number embarked from the different 
ports, varies from i to 163 at the Piraeus and i to 
165 at Bremen, to i to 565 at Antwerp and i to 597 
at Fiiune. 

A large amoimt of transatlantic traffic passes through 
Germany from neighboring states, and to protect her- 
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self against having large numbers of foreign emigrants 
refused at her ports, and left in a destitute and helpless 
condition in her territory, Germany has compelled the 
steam^p companies to estabUsh control-stations on the 
German-R\is^an and German-Austrian borders. Hiere 
are fourteen of these stations, thirteen on the frontier, 
and (me near Berlin. All emigrants from eastern Europe 
who are intending to pass through German territory to 
ports of embarkation are examined at these stations, and 
those who do not comply with the German law, or who 
are evidently inadmiaaibte to the United States, are 
turned back. This is a wise and humane provision, for 
the condition of the emigrant, who, having spent his fill 
to pay his passage to America, and traveled a long dis- 
tance to the seaboard, finds himself refused at the port 
of embarkation, is often pitiable in the extreme.' 

The governments of most European countries do not 
r^ard a large emigration with favor, partly because of 
the withdrawal of men from military service, partly be- 
cause of the economic loss resulting from the departure 
of so large a part of the laboring class. Most of them 
ezerdse some control over emigration, and, in particular, 
endeavor to combat the activities of the emigration 
agents, which, however, they are as powerless to check as 
is the United States. Nevertheless, there is practically 
no effort to prohibit emigration altogether, as it is reo^- 
nized as a natural and irresistible movement. Italy 
exercises the greatest care for the welfare of her immi- 
grants of any European nation. 

Practically all of the immigrants who are crossing for 

> For > (uDn dcacriptioD of the lyatem of medial eumiutloD. ace the Re- 
port of the ImmignUioD CommiBmon, Elmig. ComL in Eui., Ata., pp. jj B., from 
wblcb nairt dl Uk abovt f*cti ire taken. 
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the first time, and piDbably a majority of those who have 
made the trip before, travel in the steerage. The second 
cabin is patronized by the more prosperous of the immi- 
grants who have been in the United States previously, 
and by others who know themselves to be inadmissible, 
and hope in this way to avoid a searching inspection. 
The great bulk of the emigrants, however, having passed 
their preliminary examination, flock up the steerage 
gangway into the ship which is to convey them to 
America. At the top of the ladder stands a ship's officer 
who examines their tickets and thdr certificates of 
vaccination (sometimes a littie purple mark stamped 
an the wrist), and in certain cases searches them for con- 
cealed weapons. They are then allowed to proceed to 
the interior of the ship, and find their way to such berths 
as suit their fancy, and are not already occupied, within 
the limits of the section of the ship assigned to them. 
Steerages are usually divided into three compartments, 
more or less completely separated from each other; 
one is for men without wives, another for women travel- 
ing alone, and the third for families. 

Steerages on the transatlantic vessels are divided 
into two main classes, designated by the Immigration 
Conmiission as the old-type or old steerage, and the new- 
type or new steerage. The former class predominates 
on the Mediterranean lines ; the latter is found on some 
of the better ships of the north Atlantic service. Some 
ships are equipped with both kinds. The old-type 
steerage is still the typical one, and is found on the ma- 
jorityof vessels bringing immigrants to the United States. 
It is in such a steerage that the average iimnigrant gets 
his first introduction to America — for everything after 
he leaves the port of embarkation is closely identified 
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with America in his mind. It is in this type of steerage 
that the student of immigration is primarily interested. 

Steerages of this type all bear a general resemblance 
to each other, and once seen can never be forgotten. 
Imagine a lai^e room, perhaps seven feet in height, ex- 
tending the entire breadth of the ship, and about one 
third of its length. The floor and ceiling are some- 
times of iron, but more often of wood. Throu^ the 
center of the room, very probably, descends the shaft 
to the hold. This room is filled with a framework of 
iron pipes, with only sufficient space left to serve as 
aisles or passageways. This framework is so con- 
structed as to form a series of berths or bunks, adjoining 
each other laterally, and in two tiers vertically. The 
dimensions of these berths are usually about six feet by 
two, with approximately two and (me half feet between 
berths, and about the same space between the lower 
berth and the deck below, and the upper berth and the 
deck above. In each berth a network of strap iron 
serves for the support of a coarse mattress, upon which 
a pillow and a c^eap blanket are the only bedding. 
Often a life-preserver takes the place of the pillow. 
Thus the room is filled with a double layer of beds, with 
only space enough between for the 'passengers to reach 
them. On some of the older ships wooden bunks may 
atiU be found. Such a room will sometimes accommo- 
date as many as three hundred passengers, and is 
duplicated in other parts of the ship, and on the suc- 
ces^ve decks upon which immigrants are carried. 

In their provisions for steerage passei^rs most trans- 
portation lines aim to trim as close to the minimum 
requirements of the law as possible. The immigrant- 
carrying biisiness is a purely money-making enterprise, 
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and humanitarian considerations have no place in it. 
The good effects which might result liam free competi- 
tion are practically eliminated by the recent agreement 
dividing territory, which has been mentioned above.' 
lliere is no other force to compel transportation com- 
panies to go one whit beyond the legal requirements in 
an effort to make their steerage passengers comfortable. 
The open deck space reserved for steerage passengers 
is usually very limited, and situated in the worst part 
of the ship, subject to the most violent motion, to the 
dirt from the stacks and the odors from the hold and 
galleys. The only provisions for eating are frequently 
shelves or benches along the sides or in the passageways 
of sleeping compartments. Some ships have separate 
rooms, used for dining and recreation purposes, but these 
are usually wholly inadequate to accommodate all the 
steerage passengers. Frequently, too, they are planned 
without the least regard to cleanliness, as when the 
dining table, upon which the dishes remain set, is placed 
directly below an open grating, through which the filth 
and dirt may fall from the shoes of passers-by. Toilet 
rooms are wholly inadequate in number, are poorly 
designed, and often wholly uncared for during most of 
the voyage. The resulting conditions are almost un- 
believable. Toilets are sometimes placed directly along- 
side the only passages leadii^ to the steerage quarters, 
so that one must pass them, and breathe their horrible 
stench, every time he passes in or out. The law re- 
quires separate wash rooms for men and women, but 
this is a distinction which is frequently ignored, men 
and women using the same rooms promiscuously. The 
provisions for washing are wholly inadequate. There 
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are only a few taps, aod usually the only water provided 
is cold salt water, which must be used for all purposes, 
includii^ the washing of dishes. The law requires that 
hospitals for steerage passengers be provided, but as they 
are not open to seasick passengers, they fail of their 
greatest usefulness. 

The arrangements for feeding steerage passengers difiFer 
on different vessels, but there are two main systems. 
In the first, each passeiiger is furnished a cheap set of 
eating utensils at the beginning of the voy^e, which 
remain in his possession till the close, and sometimes 
permanently. At meal time the passengers form in 
line, and pass before stewards who have large kettles of 
food, and serve out the rations to each. Passengers may 
eat at tables if there are any and they can find places ; 
otherwise, wherever they can. After the meal, they 
must wash their own dishes, and stow them away for 
future use. Under the second system, the women and 
children receive slightly better attention, being ^ven 
first place at such tables as there are. Tlie most es- 
sential utensils are placed by stewards, and washed by 
them afterwards. The food is served in large pans, one 
for each table, which are passed along a line of stewards 
from the galley, in the manner of a bucket brigade. 
TTus is all the table service there is. The men receive 
even less attention. TTiey are divided into groups of 
dx, and each group is givoi two large tin pans, and tin 
plates, tin cups, and cutlery enough for all. Each man 
takes his turn at gcung after the food, and in caring for 
the dishes. The men eat wherever they can find a place. 

Life under such circumstances must of necessity be 
disgusting and degrading, whatever the character or 
desires of the individual. The only part of the whole 
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ship which the steerage passenger has a right to call in 
any sense his own is the few square feet contained in 
his berth. Here he must keep all of his personal belong- 
ings. His hand baggage must be stored in it, or hung 
from the pipes above his head. If there are eating 
utensils committed to his keeping, they must be con- 
cealed in some comer of the bunk when not in use. 
This is the only place to which be may retire in the 
search of even the semblance of privacy. It is the only 
place where be can recline during the daytime, except 
upon the open deck. The berths receive absolutely no 
attendon from the stewards from the beginning of the 
voyage to the end. Is it any wonder that they become 
untidy, mussed, and ill smelling? The blankets pro- 
vided are usually wholly inadequate for cold weather, 
so that passengers are absolutely compelled to sleep in 
their day clothing for warmth. 

The ventilation of the steerage is almost always in- 
adequate, growing worse the farther down one goes. 
The congestion is intense, and even if every provision 
were made for cleanliness, the air would inevitably be- 
come foul. Unfortunately such provision is not made. 
There are no sick-cans provided for the use of steerage 
passengers, and the vomitings of the seasick are allowed 
to lie unattended to for hours. Sometimes a steward 
comes around with a can of sawdust or sand, but that 
is of little avail. Add to this the odors of bodies not 
too clean, the reek of food, and the awful stench of the 
toilet rooms, and the atmosphere of the steerage becomes 
such that it is a marvel that human flesh can endure it. 
It is a fact that many of the passengers lie in their berths 
for the greater part of the voyage, in a stupor caused by 
breathing the vitiated air, indifferent to everything 
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around tbem, unless it be to thdr meals. If one attempts 
to better things by going on deck, and remains above 
for any length of time, he finds it almost impossible to 
go below again. There are practically only two alter- 
natives ; either to go below for only a few hours of sleq>, 
and spend practically all the time on deck, or to spend 
all the time below. 

Even if the immigrants desired to keep pers<mally clean, 
there is practically no opportunity, owing to the inade- 
quacy of the wash rooms, the absence of towels, soap, etc., 
and the absolute lack of privacy. Only one who was 
trained to make the very most of such facilities could 
mffintflin his decency under such conditions; the bulk 
of the immigrants lack even the elements of such training. 

The food served to steerage passengers is, according 
to almost all investigators, usually sufficient in quantity, 
and originally of good quality. But in the majori^ of 
cases it is so poorly cooked and served in such an un- 
appetizing way as to render it most unsatisfactory. 
An average menu reads very well ; it is only when one 
actually undertakes to eat the food, as served to the 
immigrants, that the real quality appears, lliere is 
usually a canteen, or bar, where drinks, candy, fruit, 
etc., may be secured by those who can pay for them, and 
stewards sometimes turn an extra penny by securing 
food from the second cabin for steerage passengers who 
make the arrangement with them. 

One of the worst conditions prevailing in the steen^e, 
upon which the investigators of the Immigratitm Com- 
mission lay great stress, is the indecent and immoral 
attitude and omduct of the men, including the crew as 
well as the passengers, toward the women. The stories 
which are told of the constant persecution of immigrant 
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women, — unprovided as they are with any means of 
privacy, — even by those whose duty it is to protect them, 
are ahnost unbelievable, but are well substantiated. As 
one investigator wrote, only a set of instantaneous photo- 
graphs could give an adequate idea of the demoralizing 
attentions to which women and girls are subjected, until 
even the most self-respecting of them sometimes weaken 
under the strain. The United States law, of course, aims 
to prevent these abuses, but it is powerless, without 
better machinery for enforcement than is provided. 

All of these conditions are naturally aggravated by 
crowding, and are usually more pronounced on the west- 
ward than on the eastward trip, since the steerage is 
ordinarily more congested coming to the United States. 
It is a marvel that even the ignorant, uncultured, stolid 
peasants of Europe can find life tolerable imder such 
conditions. Yet they do, and manage to get some en- 
joyment out of it besides. There are songs and games 
and dances to while away the time. Especially when 
the ship stops at any intermediate port the deck throngs 
with immigrants, men, women, and children, seeking 
recreation in their own way. 

On the whole, the old-type steerage is the poorest 
possible introduction to, and preparation for, American 
life. It inevitably lowers the standards of decency, 
even of the inunigrants, and often breaks down their 
moral and physical stamina. It shatters their bright 
visions of American life, and lands them cynical and em- 
bittered. One of the first steps in the improvement of 
the immigration situation should be the abolition of the 
old-type steerage. 

The new-type steerage, which is found on some lines 
carrying immigrants from north Europe, was the result 
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of competition for the traffic, which led certain companies 
to improve their facilities. The traffic agreemoit above 
referred to, by eliminating this competition, has pre- 
vented the extension of this type of steerage to other 
lines, and other ships. In general, the new-type steerage 
is a modified second cabin, with Ampler and plainer 
accommodations, and less attendance. Separate state- 
rooms are provided, having from two to eight berths in 
each ; in some cases the berths are of the old steerage 
type. The blankets are adequate, and towels, mirrors, 
etc., are provided. On some lines the stewards are 
responsible for the care of the berths and staterooms. 
There are regular dining rooms, properly cared for; 
the food is abundant, and when carefully prepared, of 
good quality. Facilities for washing and toilet are 
superior to the old steerage, and greater segregation of 
the sexes is secured. The air is still bad, but not so ab- 
solutely intolerable, and most of the flagrant abuses of the 
old-type steerage are avoided. Old and new steerages 
are sometimes found on the same vessel, in which case 
the latter is known as third class. The difference in 
price between the two does not at all correspond to the 
wide difference in accommodations ; in general, the price 
of steerage passage is much nearer to that of second cabin 
than the relative service would seem to warrant. This 
tends to disprove the claim sometimes made that the 
steamship companies cannot afford to furnish better 
accommodations to steerage passengers without ma- 
terially raising the price, as does the fact that pas- 
sengers are actually being carried in the new-type 
steerage, with a profit, at a moderate charge. 

Throughout their bng journey from their native 
villages to the portals of America, the immigrants are 
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very much at the mercy of those into whose hands they 
have conmiitted themselves for transportation. Their 
treatment differs with different companies, but all too 
often they are handled like so many cattle, or even 
worse, like so many articles of inanimate freight.^ 

The Immigration Conunission recommends that a 
law be passed requiring United States government 
officials, both men and women, to be placed on all ships 
carrying third class or steerage passengers, at the expense 
of the companies, and that inspectors in the guise of im- 
migrants should occasionally be sent across in the steer- 
age. This ought certainly to bring about a decided 
improvement in conditions, for at present there is no 
provision, on the part of this government, for enforcing 
the steerage laws, or looking after the welfare of pas- 
sengers on the voyage. Ships are subject to inspection 
after they arrive in port, but conditions are very differ- 
ent then from what they are in mid-ocean. As the ship 
approaches shore, toilet rooms and wash rooms are cleaned 
up, disinfectants are used, and everything is made to 
appear more proper and orderly. That such super- 
vision and inspection is capable of producing beneficial 
results is proved by the fact that on ships carrying an 
Italian royal commissioner, conditions are very much 
superior to those on others. 

1 For fuller accounts of the steerage and life therein, see Rept. Imm. Com., 
Steerage Conditions; Steiner, £. A., On the Trail of the Immgrant; Branden- 
burg, B., Imported American, Chs. UI, XIV, XV. 



INSPECTION. SOCIAL AND ECONOUIC CONDITIONS OF 
ABSIVmG IHHIGKANTS 

The immigrant first comes under the official control 
of the United States government when he arrives at the 
port of destination. There are a number of seaports on 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts designated by the Bureau 
as ports of entry for immigrants. Entry at any other 
ports is illegal. The fadlities for the inspection and care 
of immigrants differ in extent in the different ports vith 
the demands placed upon them, but the general line of 
procedure is the same in all. As New York has the most 
elaborate and complete immigrant station in the country 
and receives three quarters or more of all the immigrants, 
it may be taken as typical of the fullest development of 
OUT inspection system. 

A ship arriving in New York is first subject to exami- 
nation by the quarantine offidats. Then the immigrants 
are turned over to the officers of the ImmigratioD Bureau. 
All aliens entering a port of the United States are sub- 
ject to the immigration law, and have to submit to in- 
spection. First or second class passage does not, con- 
trary to a common impresaon, secure immunity. Cabin 
passei^ers are given a preliminary inspection by the 
officials on board the vessel, and if they are plainly ad- 
missible, they are allowed to land without further for- 
mality. If there is any question as to their eligibility, 
they are taken to EUis Island, and subjected to a closer 
183 
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examination. While there, they have to put up with the 
same ac(x>mmodations as are accorded to steerage pas- 
sengers. During three months of the spring of 1910 
twenty-five hundred cabin passengers were thus taken 
over to Ellis Island, and the commissioner in charge at 
that port was led to reconunend that better facilities 
be provided for this class of inmiigrants.^ This recom- 
mendation was repeated in 191 2. 

The steerage passengers are loaded on to barges, 
rented by the steamship companies, and transferred to 
the inunigrant station. This is located on Ellis Island, 
a group of small islands in the harbor, not far from the 
Statue of Liberty. It consists of two main parts, on one 
of which is located the main building, containing offices, 
sleeping rooms, restaurant, inspection rooms, ticket 
offices, etc. ; on the other are the hospitals, etc. This 
temporary disembarkment does not constitute a legal 
landing; the immigrants are still nominally on ship- 
board, and the transportation companies are responsible 
for their support until they are legally landed. 

After landing on the Island, the immigrants pass 
through a detailed process of examination, during which 
all the facts required by the statutes are ascertained 
and recorded, as far as possible. This examination con- 
sists of three main parts. The first is the medical ex- 
amination made by officers of the United States Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service. These inspect 
the immigrants for all physical weaknesses or diseases 
which make them liable to exclusion. The next stage 
is the examination by an inspector who asks the long 
list of questions required by the law, in order to deter- 
mine whether the alien is, for any nonphysical reason, 

* Rept. Com. Gen. of Tmm., 1910, p. 135. 
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inadmissible. If the immigrant appears to be "dearly 
and b^ond a doubt" entitled to admission, he passes 
on to the discharging quarters, where is he turned over 
to the agents of the appropriate transportation com- 
pany, or to a "missionary," or is set free to take his way 
to the dty by the ferry. 

H any alien is not dearly entitled to admission, he must 
appear before a. board of spedal inquiry, whidi goes into 
bis case more deliberately and thoroughly, in order to 
determine whether he is legally admissible. Appeal 
from the decision of these boards, in cases provided for 
by the statutes, may be made either by the alien or by a 
dissenting member of the board. Such appeal goes 
through the Commissioner and the Commis^ner 
tjeneral of Immigration to the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, whose decision is final. 

Many aliens must of necessity be detained on the 
Island, dther during investigation, or, in case they are 
exduded, while awaiting their return to the coimtry 
from which they came. The feeding of these aliens, 
along with certain other services, is intrusted to 
"privilege holders," selected carefully by government 
authority. 

The volume of business transacted on Ellis Island 
each year is immense. There are in all about six 
hundred and ten officials, induding ninety-five medical 
officers and hospital attendants, engaged in administer- 
ing the law at this station. The force of interpreters la 
probably the largest in the world, gathered under a 
single roof. At other immigrant stations the course of 
procedure follows the same general lines, though the 
amount of business is very much less.' 

> a. Bniukiibuig, B., tmt»rM Am€nc9»$. Cbi. XVII ud XVHI. 
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This is obviously one of the most difficult and delicate 
of all the branches of government service. Questions 
involving the breaking up of families, the annihilation 
of long-cherished plans, and a host of other intimate 
hiunan relations, even of life and death itself, present 
themselves in a steady stream before the inspectors. 
Every instinct of humanity argues on the side of leni- 
ency to the ignorant, stolid, abused, and deceived inuni- 
grant. On the other hand, the inspector knows that he 
is placed as a guardian of the safety and welfare of his 
country. He is charged with the execution of an in- 
tricate and iron-bound set of laws and regulations, into 
which his personal feelings and inclinations must not be 
allowed to enter. Any lapse into too great leniency is a 
betrayal of his trust. One who has not actually reviewed 
the cases can have no conception of the intricacy of the 
problems which are constantly brought up for decision. 

Is it surprising that the casual and tender-hearted 
visitor who leans over the balcony railing or strolls 
through the passages, blissfully ignorant of the laws and 
of the meaning of the whole procedure, should think 
that he detects instances of brutality and hard-hearted- 
ness ? To him, the immigrants are a crowd of poor but 
ambitious foreigners, who have left all for the sake of 
sharing in the glories of American life, and are now being 
ruthlessly and inconsiderately turned back at the very 
door by a lot of cruel and indifferent officials. He 
writes a letter to his home paper, telling of the 
"Brutality at Ellis Island." Even worse than these 
ignorant and sentimental critics are those clever and 
maUdous writers who, inspired by the transportation 
companies or other selfish interests, paint distorted, 
misleading, and exaggerated pictures of affairs on Ellis 
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Island, and to serve their own ends strive to bring into 
disr^ute government officials who are conscientiously 
doing their best to perform a most difficult public duty.^ 

It would not be safe to say that there never has been 
any brutality on Ellis Island, or that there is none now. 
Investigators of some reputation have given specific in- 
stances.' It would be almost beyond the realm of possi- 
bility that in so large a number of officials, coming in 
daily contact with thousands of immigrants, there 
should be none who were careless, irritable, impatient, 
or vidous. How much of maltreatment there may be 
depends very largely upon the character and competency 
of the commis^oner in charge. The point is, that no 
one is qualified to pass an opinion upon the treatment 
of immigrants, except a thoroxighly trained investi- 
gator, equipped with a full knowledge of the laws and 
regulations, and an imbiased mind. 

One thing in particular which impresses the dilettante 
observer is the haste with which proceedings are con- 
ducted, and the physical force which is frequ^itly em- 
ployed to push an immigrant in one direction, or bold 
him back from another. It must be admitted that 
both of these exist — and they are necessary. During 
the year 1907 five thousand was fixed as the maximum 
number of immigrants who could be examined at Ellis 
Island in one day ; * yet during the spring of that year 
more than fifteen thousand immigrants arrived at the 
port of New York in a single day. It is evident that 
under such conditions haste becomes a necessity. 

The work has to be done with the equipment provided, 
and greater hardship may sometimes be caused by delay 
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than by haste. As to the physical handling of immi- 
grants, this is necessitated by the need for haste, com- 
bined with the condition of the inmiigrants. We have 
seen that the conditions of the voyage are not calculated 
to land the inmiigrant in an alert and clear-headed state. 
The bustle, confusion, rush, and size of Ellis Island 
complete the work, and leave the average alien in a state 
of stupor and bewilderment. He is in no condition to 
imderstand or appreciate a carefully worded explanation 
of what he must do, or why he must do it, even if the in- 
spector had time to give it. The one suggestion which 
is immediately comprehensible to him is a pull or a push ; 
if this is not administered with actual violence, there 
is no xmkindness in it. An amusing illustration of the 
dazed state in which the average immigrant goes through 
the inspection is furnished by a story told by one of 
the officials on the Island. It is related that President 
Roosevelt once visited the Island, in company with other 
distinguished citizens. He wished to observe the effect 
of a gift of money on an immigrant woman, and fearing 
to be recognized, handed a five-dollar gold piece to 
another member of the party, requesting him to hand it 
to the first woman with a child in her arms who passed 
along the line. It was done. The woman took the coin, 
slipped it into her dress, and passed on, without even 
raising her eyes or giving the slightest indication that 
the incident had made any different impression on her 
than any of the regular steps in the inspection. It 
would be a remarkable man, indeed, who could deal with 
a steady stream of foreigners, stolid and unresponsive to 
begin with and reduced to such a pitch of stupor, day 
after day, without occasionally losing his patience. 
The information collected at the port of entry is 
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suffidait, when compiled and tabulated, to ^ve a very 
complete and detailed picture of the character of the ar- 
riving immigrants, in so far eis that can be statistically 
portrayed. The reports of the Conunissioner General 
contain an elaborate set of tables, which are the principal 
source of accurate information on the subject. In the 
following pages these tables will be summarized, with the 
intent of bringing out the most important facts which 
condition the immigration problem in this country. 
Data from other reliable sources will be added as occasion 
requires. 

During the period tSzo to 1912 a total of 39,611,053 
immigrants have entered the United States. Of these, 
the Germans have made up a larger proportion than any 
other ^gle race, amounting in all to 5400,899 persons 
from the German Empire. Until very recently the Irish 
have stood second; but as far as can be determined 
from the figures the Italians and natives of Austria- 
Hungary have now passed them. There have been, in 
the period mentioned, 3,511,730 immigrants from Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 3^436,070 immigrants from Italy, includ- 
ing Sicily and Sardinia, and 3,069,635 from Ireland. 
But if the 1,945,813 immigrants from the United King- 
dom not specified could be properly assigned, it would 
probably appear that Ireland could still lay claim to 
second place. The other most important sources, with 
their respective contributions, are as follows : Rus^an 
Empire, 3,680,525; England, 2,264,284; British North 
American possessions, 1,322,085; Sweden, 1,095,940.' 
When it is considered how recent is the origin of the im- 

■Rcpt. Imm. Com.. StkUtUnl Review, Aba., p. 17, uid Sept. Comi. Ga. 
al Imm., igii, pp. 68, 119. The figures at Ihe Commii^oii do not UXtj In aB 
n^ccti with thoie givm in the uuiual Report*. 
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inigration from Italy, Russia, and Austria-Hungary, 
the significance of these figures becomes apparent. The 
figures for a single recent year show very different pro- 
portions. Thus in the year 1907, 28.2 per cent of the 
total European immigration came from Austria-Hungary, 
23.8 per cent from Italy,* and 21.6 per cent from the 
Russian Empire, while only 3.2 per cent came from the 
German Empire, 1.7 per cent from Sweden, 2.9 per 
cent from Ireland, and 4.7 per cent from England.' 
What the ultimate effect of this sweeping change in 
nationality will be it is impossible to predict with any 
certainty; it is one of the greatest of all the prob- 
lems connected with immigration, and can better be 
discussed in another connection. Suffice it to say for 
the present, that it has put an entirely new face on 
the question of the assimilation of the immigrant in 
this country. 

In regard to the sex of the immigrants, the males 
have always had the predominance. During the period 
from 1820 to 1910, 63.8 per cent of the immigrants were 
males, and 36.2 per cent females.* This is what might 
naturally be expected. The first emigration from a 
region is ahnost always an emigration of men. They 
have the necessary hardihood and daring to a greater 
extent than women, and are better fitted by nature for 
the work of pioneering. After the current of emigration 
becomes well established, women are found joining in. 
Early emigrants send for their families, young men send 
for their sweethearts, and even some smgle women venture 
to go to a country where there are friends and relatives. 

^ Figures for Italy, unless otherwise spedfied, include Sicily and Sardinia. 

* Rept. Imm. Com., Emig. Cond. in Eur., Abs., p. 9. 

* Ibid,f Stat. Rev., Abs., p. 11. 
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But in the majority of cases the number of males con- 
tinues to exceed that of females. In the long run, there, 
will be a greater proportion of men than of women, 
because of the natural differences of the sexes. In this 
respect, however, there has also been a change in recent 
years. The proportion of males is considerably larger 
among the new immigrants than among the old. In 
the decade 1830-1830, when immigration was still in 
its beginning, there was a large proportion of males, 
amounting to 70 per cent of the total. In the decades 
of the forties and fifties, however, the proportion of 
males fell to 59.5 per cent and 58 per cent, respectively. 
But in the decade ending 1910, 69.8 per cent of all the 
immigrants were males. There is a general tendency 
for the proportion of males to rise in a year of large im- 
migration, and fall as immigration diminishes. This 
can be traced with a remarkable degree of regularity 
throughout the modem period. It is well exemplified 
in the last ax years. In the year 1907, when the total 
immigration reached its highest record, the proportion 
of males also reached the highest point since 1S30, 73.4 
per cent. After the crisis of that year the total ttmnigra- 
tion fell off decidedly, and in 1908 the proportion of 
males was only 64.8 per cent. In the next year the per- 
centage of males rose to 69.2, while the total immigration 
decreased slightiy ; but since the net gain by immigration 
increased in that year,* this is not a serious exception to 
the rule. In 1910 the total immigration again showed a 
marked increase, and the percentage of males rose to 
70.7.' In 1911 there was another marked decline in im- 
migration and the percentage of males fell to 64.9, while 
a further slight decUne in 1912 was accompanied by a 
' Sm ptitt laS. ■ Kept. Imm. Com., Sut. Rev., Abt., pp. g, 10, 11. 
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fallin the percentage of males to 63.2.^ This phenomenon 
is undoubtedly accounted for by the fact that the men 
come in more direct response to the economic demands 
of this coimtry than the women, and hence respond to 
economic fluctuations more readily. Many of the female 
immigrants come to join men who have established them- 
selves on a footing of fair prosperity in this coimtry, and 
are able to have them come even in a year of hard times. 
An examination of the sex distribution of some of the 
leading races shows how thoroughly characteristic of the 
new immigration this excess of males is. The following 
table shows the percentages of the two sexes of certain 
chosen races for the eleven-year period 1899 to 1909 : 

SEX DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS OF SPECIFIED 
RACES, BY PER CENTS, 1899 TO 1909 



Racs oe Pxofu 



Bulgarian, Servian, Montenegrin 
Croatian and Slovenian . . . 

Fnglifth 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian, north 

Italian, south 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Polish 

Ruthenian 

Scandinavian 

Slovak 



Pm Cent 


Male 


Femak 


96.0 


4.0 


85.1 


14.9 


61.7 


38.3 


59-4 


40.6 


95.4 


4.6 


56.7 


43-3 


47.2 


52.8 


78.4 


21.6 


78.6 


21.4 


71. 1 


28.9 


72.7 


27.3 


69.2 


30.8 


74.0 


26.0 


61.3 


38.7 


70.3 


29.7 



* Repts. Comr. Gen. of Imm., zgxz, 19x2. 
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Compaxing the entire old iminigration for the period 
q>edfied with the entire new immigration (European 
only), we find that of the former 5S.5 per cent were male 
and 41.5 per cent female ; of the latter 73 per cent were 
male, and 37 per cent female.^ It is evident that the 
new imm^ration is in no sense an immigration of fami- 
lies, but of men, either single men, or married men who 
have left their wives on the other side. This is due in 
part to the very fact that it is a new immigration, partly 
to the fact that it is, to such a large degree, temporary 
or provisional. An inmiigrant who expects to return 
to his native land after a few years in America is more 
likely to leave his wife beliind him than one who bids 
farewell to his old home forever. The typical old immi- 
grant, when he has secured his competency, sends for 
bis wife to come and join him ; the typical new immigrant, 
under the same circumstances, in many cases returns 
to his native land to spend the remainder of his days in 
the enjoyment of his accumulated wealth. The only 
exception to this rule is that furnished by the Hebrews, 
among whom the sexes are nearly equally distributed. 
This is one of the many respects in which they stand 
apart from the rest of the new immigration. The only 
race in which the female immigrants exceed the males 
is the Irish, and this has been the case only within recent 
years. During the years of the great Irish immigration 
the males predominated. 

The matter of sex is one of the greatest importance to 
the United States. It is one thing to have foreign fami- 
lies coming here to cast in their lots with this nation 
permanently ; it is quite another to have large groups of 
males coming over, either with the e^iectatlon of te- 

' Kept. Tiww* Com-, Emlf . Good, fn Eur., Abft., p. 13. 
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turning ultimately to their native land, or of living in 
this country without family connections, for an indefinite 
nimiber of years. Such groups form an unnatural 
element in our population, and alter the problem of 
assimilation very considerably. They are willing to work 
for a lower wage than if they were trying to support 
families in this country, and are not nearly so likely to 
be brought into touch with the molding forces of Ameri- 
can life as are foreign family groups. Their habits of 
life, as will appear later,^ are abnormal, and tend to 
result in depreciated morals and physique. Many of 
the most imfortimate conditions surroimding the present 
immigration situation may be traced to this great pre- 
ponderance of males. 

The one thing that can be said in favor of this state of 
affairs is that such a group of immigrants furnishes a 
larger number of workers than one more evenly dis- 
tributed between the sexes. This is an argument which 
will appeal to many ; but to many others, who have the 
best welfare of the country at heart, it will appear whoUy 
inadequate to offset the serious disadvantages which 
result from the situation. The Immigration Commission 
expresses its opinion that, in the effort to reduce the 
oversupply of imskilled labor in this coimtry by restrict- 
ing immigration, special discrimination should be made 
against men imaccompanied by wives or children.* 

In regard to the age of immigrants the most striking 
fact is that the great bulk of them are in the middle age 
groups. In the year 191 2 the distribution of the total 
immigration among the different age groups was as 
foUows : under fourteen years, 13.6 per cent ; fourteen to 
forty-four years, 80.9 per cent; forty-five years and 

> See page 347. > Rept. Imm. Com.» Brief Statement, p. 39. 
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over, 5.5 per cent, hx the total population of the United 
States the respective percentages in these groups are 
about 30, 51, and 19. There is only a slight difierence 
in this re^>ect between the new and the old immigration. 
Of the total European inunigration for the years 1899 to 
1909, the old immigration had 12.8 per cent in the first 
age group, 80.4 per cent in the second, and 6.8 per crat 
in the third ; the new immigration had 12.2 per cent in 
the first, S3.5 per cent in the second, and 4.3 per cent 
in the third.' There is, however, a very marked diflEer- 
ence between the races. This will be brought out by the 
following table, which shows the age distribution of cer- 
tain selected races, for the year 1910 : 

DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS OF SPECIFIED 
RACES AMONG THE AGE GROUPS, BY PER 
CENTS, 1910 





Aai.PiiCnn 




">?£.■' 


i4to44TeHi 


.„„«« 


Croatian and Slovenian . . 

G«Tnian 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian, aoath 

Poliah 


4-7 
17.0 

J.6 
JS.9 

7-4 
104 

7.6 


91^ 
7S.» 
g6.o 
67-9 
88.3 

897 


3-3 
7-1 
1.4 
6.3 
4-3 
6.1 
a.7 



Here, again, the Hebrews appear as an exception to 
the general rule as regards the new immigration and, in 
this case, as regards the total immigration. 

The showing in regard to age substantiates the ob* 

> lUd., Emif . Cond. b Eui., Ab*., p. 14. 
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servation already made that our modem immigratioii is 
in no sense an immigration of families. This, too, 
affects the chances for assimilation very considerably. 
As regards the economic efficiency of the immigrants, 
the age distribution, added to the sex distribution, marks 
them as a selected group. When it is further considered 
that the physically and mentally feeble, and those who 
are imlikely to be able to earn their own living are weeded 
out in the process of inspection, it appears that those who 
look upon the immigrant as nothing more than a source 
of cheap labor have much reason to be pleased with the 
quality of our immigration. The productive power of a 
group of immigrants averages very much higher than a 
corresponding niunber of persons taken from the general 
population of the race from which they come. 

Herein lies perhaps the greatest and most popular 
argument for immigration. It is claimed that without 
our foreign laboring force it would have been impossible 
to develop the resources of the coimtry so rapidly and 
completely as they have been developed, and that if the 
supply were cut off now, it would seriously cripple the 
entire industry of the country. It is certainly true that 
imder the present organization of industry in this coimtry, 
production in many lines depends to a very important 
degree upon foreign labor. How much of truth there is 
in the deduction that without the immigrants this 
country would be much farther back in the industrial 
race than it is to-day, will be considered in another con- 
nection.^ 

There are many citizens of the United States, however, 
who look upon the inmiigrant as something more than 
a mere productive machine. To them the proof oi 

iSeepi«e34Z. 
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his economic efficiency is not suffident. They wish to 
know something of his adaptability to assimilation into 
the American life, and of his probable contribution to the 
ethnic type of the United States. To such as these, there 
are a number of further conditions which must be consid- 
ered, and which are of at least equal significance in deter- 
mining the final effects of immigration upon this country. 

Prominent among these is the intellectual quality of 
the immigrant, lliis is naturally a very difficult thing 
to measure. Beyond actual feeble-mindedness, the only 
test of intellectual capacity which has received wide 
application is the literacy — or, as it is more frequently 
e^ressed, the illiteracy — test. This concerns the 
ability to read and write, and is ^ven a great deal of 
weight by many students of the subject. It is not, how- 
ever, neassarily an indication of intellectual capacity, 
but rather of education. The inability to read or write 
may be due to lack of early opportunity, rather than to 
inferior mental caliber. Nevertheless, the matter of 
literacy has received suffident attention, and is in fact 
of suffident importance, so that it is desirable to have 
the facts in this respect before us. 

Two forms of illiteracy are recognized by the immi- 
gration authorities, inability to either read or write, 
and inability to write coupled with ability to read. 
The latter class is a very small one, and for all practical 
purposes those who are spoken of as illiterates are those 
who can neither read nor write. For the period of 1S99- 
1909 the average illiteracy of all European immigrants 
fourteen years of age or over was 26.6 per cent. There is 
a marked difference between the old and new immigrants 
in this respect. Of the former dass, during the period 
mentioned, only 2.7 per cent of the immigrants fourtem 
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years of age or over was illiterate ; of the latter class, 
35.6 per cent. The same diflFerence is brought out by 
the following table, showing the illiteracy of certain 
specified races : 

PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERACY* OF IMMIGRANTS OF 
THE SPECIFIED RACES, 14 YEARS OF AGE OR 
OVER, FOR THE YEARS 1899 TO 1909* 

Per Ciirr Rao or Pionx PfeR Onrr 
0.4 Greek 2fx> 



Race or Piopis 
Scandinavian 
English . . 
Irish . . . 
German . . 
Italian, north 
Magyar . . 
Hebrew . . 



I.I 
2.7 

S.I 
11.8 

11.4 
257 



Roumanian .... 54.7 

Polish 35.4 

Croatian and Slovenian . 36.4 

Italian, south .... 54.2 

Portuguese 68.2 



Where there is such a marked difference between races 
as is exhibited in the foregoing table, it seems fair to 
assume that there is a corresponding difference in the 
intellectual condition of the respective peoples — if 
not in their potential capacity, at least in the actual 
mental equipment of the immigrants themselves.* In 
fact, it is quite customary to take the degree of illiter- 
acy as a reasonable index of the desirability of a given 
stream of immigration. There seems to be considerable 
basis for this idea, for it appears probable that an im- 
migrant who has had the ability and the opportunity 
to secure, in his home land, such a degree of education 
as is indicated by the ability to read and write, is better 
equipped for adapting himself to life in a new coimtry 
than one who has not. On the other hand, there is con- 
siderable testimony to the effect that the immigrants 

^ Those who can neither read nor write. 

* Rept. Imm. Com., Emig. Cond. in Eur., Abs., p. 17. 

* The per cent of illiteracy in the general population of the United States, tea 
years of age or over, is 10.7. 
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who have the hardest time to get along in this country 
are those who have a moderate degree of education, book- 
keepers, mediocre musidans, clerks, etc. They are 
either unable or unwilling to do the menial work which 
their less educated coimtrymen perform, and are not 
able to compete with persons trained in this country in 
the occupations which they followed at home. There 
are relatively tew of the occupations into which the 
typical immigrant of to^iay goes, and for which he is 
encouraged to come to this coTmtry, in which the ability 
to read and write adds to the efficiency of the worker 
to any considerable degree. It is possible that the ability 
to read and write may hasten the process of assimilation 
stnnewhat ; it is questionable whether it adds appreciably 
to the ec(momic fitness of the immigrant for life in this 
country. 

The question of literacy as a test of immigrants has 
teceived a large amount of attention recently through 
its inclusion in the proposed immigrarion bill which 
barely failed of becoming a law early in the year 1913. 
This bill was the result of the investigations of the 
Immigration Commission, and embodied several of the 
recMnmendations of that body. The one upon which 
most of the opposition was centered was a clause pro- 
viding a reading test for adult aliens. There were 
certain exceptions to the rule, however, so that in its 
actual aj^lication the excluaon would have been limited 
almost wholly to adult males. The bill passed both 
houses of Congress, but was vetoed by the Preddait, 
after a careful and judicial consideration. The Senate 
promptly passed the hill over the veto, but a similar 
action in the House failed by the narrow margin of half 
a dozen votes. 
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The agitation for a literacy test rests upon two main 
groups of arguments. The first class includes the efforts 
to show that literacy, in itself, is a desirable qualification 
for dtizenship, economically, socially, and politically. 
The second group rests on the belief that the total num- 
ber of immigrants ought to be cut down, and that a literacy 
test is a good way to accomplish the result It is not 
unlikely that this latter set of opinions predominated over 
the former in the minds of the adherents of the proposed 
measure, though it was not necessarily expressed openly. 
And there is much to be said in favor of the literacy test 
from this point of view. In the first place, it is a per- 
fectly definite and comprehensible test, which could be 
applied by the immigrant to himself before he left his 
native village. In the second place, it is a test which 
any normal alien could prepare himself to meet if he 
were willing to make the effort. It does not seem too 
much to require of one who wishes to become a member 
of the American body politic, that he take the pains to 
equip himself with the rudiments of an education before 
presenting himself. Finally, as Miss Claghom has 
pointed out,* it is a test which would react favorably 
upon the immigrant himself. It is impossible to tell, as 
noted above, just how much value attaches to literacy 
in the effort of the alien to maintain himself in this 
coimtry. Yet without doubt there is some advantage. 
And perhaps there would be even more in the strength- 
ening of character and purpose which would result from 
the effort to attain it. A glance at the preceding table 
will show which of the immigrant races, as the immigra- 
tion stream is now constituted, would be most affected 
by such a test. But it is not at all impossible that th6 

> Claghom, Kate H., " ITie Immigration Bill," The Survey, Feb. 8, IQX3. 
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passage of a literacy test by this govenimeii.t would 
have the effect of [materially stimulating the progress 
of education in some of the more backward countries 
of Europe. 

Iliis tradency to illiteracy on the part of immigrants 
is apparently well overcome in the second generation, for 
among the employees in manufacturing studied by the 
Immigration Commisaon the percentage of illiteracy 
was lower among the native-born descendants of foragn 
fathers than among the native-bom of native fathers.' 

In the year 1910 infonnation was collected for the 
first rime in regard to the conjugal condirion of immi- 
grants. The figures an this point are summarized in 
the following table, which gives the percentages of each 
sex, in the different age groups, who are in the different 
classifications as to conjugal condirion. 

CONJUGAL CONDITION OF IMMIGRANTS, 1910 





PERCBNTACES 


sn 


I« TO 44 VUUI 


«Y.*«.,»Ov« 




StaH. 


IhnM 


Widwtd 


Di?WlBl 


Sh«le 


UuiM 


Widowed 


Dhnod 


Male . 
Female. 


SS-3 

57.7 


44-a 
39-9 


0.5 
»-3 


a 


5. a 
6.6 


86.8 
5^.8 


7-9 
40- 5 


a 



I All the immigiuiu under 14 were lingle, with the exception of one female. 



This table furnishes further verificarion of the fact 
that our present immigrarion is in no sense an immigra- 
tion of families. More than half of all the immigrants 
fourteen years of age or over, of both sexes, are single. 

■ Rept, bun. Com,, Immisnnti in MuiuficliiriD( and Mioins, Abs,, pi i6s. 
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This affects the problem of assimilation very deeply. 
One of the greatest forces for Americanization in im- 
migrant families is the growing children. Where these 
are absent, the adults have much less contact with as- 
similating influences. If there was a large degree of 
intermarriage between these single inunigrants and 
native Americans, the aspect of the case would be very 
different ; but thus far, this is not the case. 

Much has been said and written about the absolute 
economic gain to this coimtry through inmiigration. 
It is pointed out that each year an army of able-bodied 
laborers, in the prime of life, is added to our working 
force. To the expense of their rearing we have contrib- 
uted nothing ; they come to us as a free gift from the 
nations of Europe. Various efforts have been made to 
estimate the actual cash value of these alien laborers. 
Professor Mayo-Smith enumerates three different ways 
of attacking the problem. The first is by estimating 
the cost of bringing up the immigrant, up to the time 
of his arrival in the United States. The second is by 
estimating his value as if he were a slave. The third is 
by estimating the amount of wealth he will contribute to 
the community before he dies, minus the cost of his 
maintenance — in other words, his net earnings.^ 

The lack of uniformity in the results obtained by 
different methods and by different investigators gives 
weight to the opinion that it is, after all, a rather fruitless 
imdertaking. To estimate the monetary value of a 
man seems to be, as yet, too much for economic science. 

There is one economic contribution, however, which 
the immigrants make to this country which is capable of 
fairly accurate measurement. This is the amoimt of 

1 Mayo-Smith, R., Emgration and Immigration, pp. 104 ff. 
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mooey which they bring with them when they cmne. 
For many years immigrants have been compelled to 
show the amoimt of money in their possession, and this 
information has been recorded, and incorporated in the 
annual reports. Up to 1904, immigrants were divided 
into those showing less than $30 and those showing 
that amoimt or more. In that year this dividing line 
was raised to $50. The total amount of money shown 
is also givoi. Thus it is possible to estimate the average 
amount of money shown by the immigrants of different 
races, and also to ascertain what proportion of them 
showed above or below the specified amoimt. Un- 
fortunately for the conclusiveness of the statistics, im- 
migrants very commonly do not show all the money in 
their possession, but only so much as they think is neces- 
sary to secure their admission. So the total amount of 
money shown does not represent the total amoiuit 
brought in ; all that can be positively stated is that 
at least so much was brought in. 

In 1909 the total amount of money shown was $17,331,- 
838; in 1910, $28,197,745; in 1911, $39,411,488; and 
in 1912, $30,353,721. The average per capita showings 
of the European immigrants for the period 1905 to 1909 
was as follows : ' 





AviiMi FEB Capita 




BucdDnToUl 
Coming 


fiwdofiTatil 

SbOTriiiB 


Old immigration 

New immigradoD 


»39-90 

i<;.8.? 


20.00 


Total 


»23.47 


*30.i4 



s. Cond. In Eur., Abi., p. m 
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Those not showing money were for the most part chil- 
dren and other dependents. This shows how baseless is 
the impression, quite prevalent among Americans and 
aliens alike, that a certain specified amount of money is 
necessary to secure admission to this country. Thirty 
doUars or fifty doUars are the amounts commonly men- 
tioned. But since the average based on the total number 
showing money is barely over thirty dollars, it is plain 
that there must be a large number showing less than 
thirty dollars. In fact, some races, as, for instance, the 
PoUsh, Lithuanians, and south Italians, have an average 
of from twenty to twenty-five dollars for aU showing 
money. There is no monetary requirement for admis- 
sion to the United States. While the possession of a 
certain amoimt of money is considered to add to the 
probability of an immigrant being able to support him- 
self without becoming a public charge, a sturdy laborer 
with ten doUars in his pocket is more likely to secure ad- 
mission than a decrepit old man with a good-sized bank 
accoimt. 

Against these large amoimts of money brought in by 
immigrants, which represent a net gain to the total wealth 
of the country, must be set off the enormous amounts of 
money annually sent abroad by alien residents of the 
United States. Various efforts have been made to esti- 
mate these sums. The best is probably that of the 
Immigration Commission which sets the figure at a 
total of $275,000,000 for the year 1907, which was a 
prosperous year.* 

The following table gives the distribution of immi- 
grants among the different classes of occupations. 

1 R^. Imm. Com., Immigrant Banks, p. 69. 
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Frofeaskitial . . 
Skilled laborera. 
Farm laboren . 
FaimeiB . . . 



OCCUPATION OF EUROPEAN IMMIGRANTS FOR THE 
YEARS 1898 TO 1909, PERCENTAGES > 

Pn Ont OcnvATKOi Pn Cm 

t.o Common laboren . , 37^ 

15.1 Servants ia8 

15.7 MUcellaneoiu ... 9.1 

i.o No occiqtatioa * . . . 164 



These figures are taken from the statements of the 
immigraats themselves, and represent, in so far as they 
are correct, the economic portion of the inmugrant in 
the country from which he came. They are not a reliable 
indication of the occupation into which he goes in this 
country. 

It is evident that the great majority of the immigrants 
belong in general to the unskilled labor class. This is 
the class of labor for which there is a spedal demand in 
this country, and for which the immigrants are desired. 
At the same time, as Professor Commons has pointed 
out,' there is also a considerable demand for skilled 
artisans in this country, as the peculiar conditions of 
American industry prevoit the training of a sufficient 
number of all-round mechanics at home. This demand 
is also met from European sources. There is a great 
difference in this respect between the different races.* 
For instance, 39.8 per cent of the English immigrants 
were skilled laborers, 37.9 per cent of the Scotch, and 
35.2 per cent of the Welsh, while only 4.7 per cent of the 
Croatians and Slovenians, 2.7 per cent of the Rouma- 
nians, I.S per cent of the Ruthenians, and 3.5 per cent of 

> lUd., Emis. Cond. in Eur., Ab*., p. 15. * Tni-li.1lng women ud cUUrv. 
■ Atoi md tmmitraiiU i» AnaiM, pp. 114-115. 

* Fd detailed GgURi oi occuptdoa by ncei Hc Rapt. Imm. Cem., StU. Em* 
Abi., pp. 53, a. 
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the Slovaks belonged to that class, during the period 
mentioned. The highest proportion of professional is 
shown by the French, with 6.2 per cent. In general, 
the old immigration has a larger proportion in the pro- 
fessional and skilled groups than the new, and this 
difference would be much more marked if the Hebrews 
were excepted, as they again furnish a marked exception 
to the general rule of the new inunigration, with 36.7 
per cent in the skilled labor group. 

Thus far, the facts which have been brought out all 
have to do with the condition of the inunigrants upon 
their arrival. They furnish a sort of a composite picture 
of the raw material. This is about as far as the regular 
statistics go. After the immigrants have left the port 
of arrival, the Bureau furnishes practically no informa- 
tion about them until they leave the coimtry again, ex- 
cept an occasional special report, and, in recent years, 
figures concerning naturalization. This is typical of the 
general attitude which characterizes the entire immigra- 
tion system and legislation, and rests on the assumption 
that if sufficient care is exercised in the selection of immi- 
grants, all will thenceforth be well, and no attention need 
be paid to them after they are in the coimtry. The final 
piece of information furnished in the reports is the 
alleged destination of the immigrants. This is of course 
somewhat uncertain, but in so far as it is conclusive it 
furnishes a preliminary clew to the distribution of our 
alien residents throughout the coimtry. 

The significance of the figures regarding destination, 
or intended future residence, may best be brought out 
by showing the percentages destined to the diflFerent 
territorial divisions of the United States. In 1910 these 
were as follows : 
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PER CENT OF TOTAL IMMIGRATION DESTINED TO 
EACH OF THE SPECIFIED DIVISIONS, 1910 

Otvatow TtmCawt 

North Atlajitic 63^ 

South Atlantic 3.5 

North Central a6.i 

South Central a.3 

Western 6.1 

Total 99^' 

The fact that in a typical year 88.4 per cent of the 
total inumgratlon gave their intended future residence 
as the North Atlantic or North Central divisions, in- 
troduces us to some of the peculiarities of the distribution 
of immigrants in the United States, which will be further 
considered later. 

Before closing our consideration of arriving immigrants 
it will be well to glance briefly at those who arrive, but 
are not admitted — in other words, the debarred. We 
have seen that the law has grown more and more stringent 
in its conditions for admission, and each new statute has 
tended to raise the standard. These laws have had a 
powerful influence in improving the character of the ap- 
plicants for admission, and with the coSperation of the 
transportation companies have operated to check the 
emigration of the manifestly imdesirable to an ever 
greater extent. Yet there are every year considerable 
numbers of would-be immigrants who have to be turned 
back at the portals of the United States. The lot of 
these imfortunates is undeniably a hard one, and they 
are the objects of much well-deserved sympathy. Every- 
thing possible ought to be done to limit the number of 
inadmissible aliens who are allowed to present themselves 
at the immigrant stations of this country. The farther 
^ Mb TIT to AlAskA, Uawoii, Philippiac i*i*'*'^«_ 4od Forto JUoo. 
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bade cm the road tbey can be stopped, the better will the 
interests of humanity be served. At the same time, 
pity for the rejected alien ought not to be allowed to 
eq>ress itself in unreasonable and imwarranted attacks 
upon our system of admission^ and the officials who ad- 
minister it, as b sometimes done.^ 

The statistics of debarments may be indicative of 
the character of the applicants, of the stringency of the 
laws and the faithfulness of their enforcement, or of the 
care of the transportation companies in prosecuting their 
examination on the other side. It is impossible to tell 
from the figures themselves which of these factors account 
for the different fluctuations. It is imdoubtedly true 
that there has been, in general, a steady improvement in 
the care with which immigrants are selected. If, next 
year, a million immigrants of the same general character 
as prevailed sixty years ago should present themselves 
at our gates, the proportion of refusals would soar tre- 
mendously. The following table gives the proportion 
of debarments to admissions since 1892. 

PROPORTION OF ALIENS DEBARRED, EXPRESSED 
IN PERCENTAGES OF IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED, 
189^1912 



YlAK 


ISM 


ISM 


ISM 


IMS 


18M 


18M 


ISM 


Per cent 


.37 


.24 


.49 


•94 


.62 


.70 


1.3a 


YlAK 


IBM 


IMt 


IMl 


ItM 


IMS 


IMA 


ISM 


Percent 


1.22 


.95 


.72 


.76 


1.02 


.98 


IIS 


YlAK 


UM 


1M7 


UM 


UM 


Iflt 


Ifll 


itu 


Per cent 


1. 12 


1.02 


1. 18 


1.09 


2.33 


2.54 


1.92 



i See Brandenburg, B., "Tbe Tragedy of the Rejected Immigrant," OuOook, 
Oct. 1$, XQ06. 
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In the years 1892 to 1912, 169,132 aliens were refused 
admission to the United States. Of these, 58.2 per cent 
were debarred on the grounds of pauperism or likeli- 
hood of becoming a public charge, 15.8 per cent were af- 
flicted with loathsome or dangerous contagious dis- 
eases, and 12.7 per cent were contract laborers. These 
three leading causes accoimt for 86.7 per cent of all the 
debarments. The other dasses of debarred aliens 
specified in the reports are as follows : idiots, imbeciles, 
feeble-minded, epileptics, insane, tuberculosis (non- 
contagious), professional beggars, mental or physical 
defects likely to affect ability to earn a living, accom- 
panying aliens, under sixteen years of age unaccom- 
panied by parent, assisted aliens, criminals, polygamists, 
anarchists, prostitutes, etc., aliens who procure pros- 
titutes, etc., under passport provision. Section i, under 
provisions Chinese exclusion act, supported by proceeds 
of prostitution. 

There has been a change in the relative importance of 
the three leading causes of debarment since 1892. In 
that year almost all the debarred aliens were paupers or 
likely to become a public charge or contract laborers. 
The first of these classes has held its own down to the 
present, and still stands far in advance of any other cause 
as regards the number refused. The contract labor class 
has declined in relative importance. Loathsome and 
dangerous contagious diseases were comparatively im- 
important imtil 1898, when they sprang into prominence, 
and have since outstripped contract laborers. This 
was due to the classification, in 1897, of trachoma as a 
dangerous contagious disease. It has since led the list of 
diseases by a large margin. In 1910 there were 2618 
cases of trachoma out of a total of 3123 loathsome or 
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dangerous contagious diseases. Favus comes next with 
III cases, tuberculosis next with 90, and others 304. 
The proportions were about the same in 190S and 1909. 
In 1913 the proportion of trachoma was even greater. 

Trachoma is the disease popularly known as granular 
lids. It attacks the conjunctiva, or mucous lining of the 
lids, setting up inflanmiation. It affects the cornea, form- 
ing ulcers, and may result in partial or total opacity, 
which may be petmanrat or temporary. The deter- 
minatioD of cases of true trachoma appears to be a matter 
of some difficulty; the examiners on Ellis Island are 
"instructed to regard as trachoma any case wherein 
the conjunctiva presents firm, well-marked granulations 
which do not have a tendency to disappear when the case 
is placed in hygienic surroundings a few days, or does not 
yield rapidly to ordinary treatment, even though there 
be no evidence of active inflammation at the time of the 
examination, nor appreciable discharge, nor as yet any 
^gns of degenerative or destructive processes." ^ The 
necessity for great caution in this matter is increased 
by the fact that it is possible by medical treatment to 
remove the outward symptoms of trachoma so as to 
make it very difficult of detection, though there is no 
real cure, and the disease will return later. Many im- 
migrants who are suffering from this malady take treat- 
ment of this sort before emigrating. It is stated that 
in London there are institutions which make a business 
of preparing immigrants for admission.* Statements 
emanating from medical sources have recently appeared 
in the newspapers to the effect that trachoma is not so 

> Stonei, Dr. George W., ImmipaHan — Th> litHcat TrtUmtnl v/ Inmi- 
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contagious or dangerous as has been supposed, but they 
appear to lack substantiation. 

Favus is another name for the disease known as ring 
worm. It is a vegetable parasite which attacks the hair, 
causing it to become dry, brittle, dull, and easily pulled 
out. Favus is also susceptible to temporary "cures." 

On the whole, the new inunigration is more subject 
to debarment than the old, particularly for the cause of 
trachoma. This is a disease to which the races of south- 
eastern Europe and Asia Minor are especially liable. A 
large part of the Syrians have it. In 1910 more than 
3 per cent of all the Syrians who presented themselves 
for admission were refused for this cause alone. In- 
ability for self-support is also much more common among 
the new than the old. 

Reviewing this survey of the arriving immigrants, we 
find that as respects age and sex they are a body of per- 
sons remarkably well qualified for productive labor. 
The predominating races are now those of southern 
and eastern Europe, which are of a decidedly different ' 
stock from the original settlers of this country. There 
is a large percentage of illiteracy. The statistics of 
conjugal condition, combined with those of sex and age, 
show that our present immigration is in no sense an im- 
migration of families. The great majority of the immi- 
grants belong to the unskilled or common labor class, or 
else have no occupation. The bulk of the immigrants 
are destined to the North Atlantic and North Central 
divisions of the United States. The immigrants are 
a selected body, as far as this can be accomplished by a 
strict examination under the law. In spite of the care 
exercised by transportation companies on the other side, 
a considerable number of aUens are debarred each year, 
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mainly for the causes of disease, inability for self-sup- 
port, or labor contracts. In almost all of these respects 
the old immigration differs to a greater or less extent from 
the new, with the exception of the Hebrews, who stand 
apart from the rest of the new immigration in a number 
of important particulars. 



CHAPTER XI 

COMDmONS OF muiGRANTS IN THE tmiTED STATES. 
EFFECTS ON POPULATION. DISTRIBTrnOl} 

Tsz student who turns to the investigation of im- 
migration conditions within the United States at once 
finds himself hindered by a serious lack of material. As 
has been stated above, the Immigration Bureau furnishes 
practically no data concerning our alien reudents after 
it bids them farewell at the immigration station. The 
Census Bureau furnishes certain valuable data, and the 
Immigration Commission has recently collected a vast 
amount of useful information. Occa^onal articles ap- 
pear in the periodicals, and there are a few books touch- 
ing on the subject. But there is a great need for more 
concrete, exhaustive, and sympathetic studies of ^ngle 
radal groups of immigrants, such as has been made by 
Miss Emily G. Balch in re^rd to the Slavs. There 
ought also to be a number of conscientious studies of 
different phases of immigrant life in this country — 
what might be called transverse sections of the problem, 
as the other studies are longitudinal sections. A num- 
ber of valuable studies of the latter sort have been made 
by the Immigration Commission in its reports upon 
immigrants in industries, immigrants in dties, immi- 
grants as charity seekers, etc. Other topics which 
might well be considered in a similar manner will be 
suggested by the following subjects: housing condi- 
tions among immigrants, the food of immigrants, 
the problem of assimilation, family life of the Im- 
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migrants, religious life of the immigiatits, etc. Until 
more work of this sort has been done most general 
conclusions must be admittedly tentative and subject 
to revision. Nevertheless, knowledge grows from the 
goieral to the particular, as well as in the reverse order, 
and it will not be without profit to review the data 
which are aheady at hand, and establish as many con- 
duaons with a fair degree of certainty as may be pos^le. 
At the time of the census of 1 900 the population of the 
United States numbered 76,303,387. Of these 10,460,085 
were foreign-bom. In 1910 out of a total populatlcm <rf 
91,973,266 there were 13,515,886 foreign-bom. Out of 
about forty-five different groups, designated by the 
country of origin, the following are the most important : 

FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION OF THE UNITED 

STATES WHOSE BIRTHPLACE WAS IN THE 
COUNTRY SPECIFIED 

1900 1010 

BntHFLAa NuiOEi Mdiobb 

Austria 376,703 i,i74,973 

Canada (English or other) , . . 787,798 819,554 

Canada (French) 395,4*7 385.083 

England 843,491 877,719 

Germany 3,669,164 3,501,333 

Ireland 1,619,469 1,353,351 

Italy 484.703 1,343,1*5 

Norway 338,426 403,877 

Poland (aU) 383,59s ' 

Rus^ 414,373 1,603,783 

Sweden 574,6*5 665,207 

When we remember the remarkable homogeneity of 
the inhabitants of the United States at the time of the 
Revolution, we seem justified in saying that one con- 
clusion, at least, is established beyond any doubt, viz. 
that immigration to the United States since 1820 has 

■ Kttnbuted under AustrU, Gemuay, ind RmM. 
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resulted in a dedded mixture of ladal stock. Foi 
good or ill, the racial unity of the American people is a 
thing of the past. 

There is another conclusion which might be drawn 
from the above figures, and which is in fact assumed 
by many writers, and in most popular discussions of the 
subject, which is not so well supported by facts. This 
is, that these foreign-bom residents of the country, 
amounting to one seventh of the total, constitute a net 
addition to the population ; in other words, that immi- 
gration has increased the total population of the coimtry 
by an amount approximately equal to the number of 
immigrants, allowing, of course, for removals and deaths. 

At first glance this may seem almost a self-evident 
proposition. That it is not, however, is evidenced by 
the strikingly large niunber of the'deeper thinkers on the 
subject who hold the opposite view. Of these, the best 
known in this connection is General Francis A. Walker. 
In his discussion of this problem he says : "Space would 
not serve for a full statistical demonstration of the prop- 
ourion that immigration, during the period from 1830 
to 1S60 instead of constituting a net reinforcement to 
the population, simply resulted Iq a replacement of 
native by foreign elements ; but I believe it would be 
practicable to prove this to the satisfaction of every 
fair-minded man." ' Mr. Prescott F. Hall, who quotes 
this passage, holds firmly to the same opinion himself, 
and dtes a number of other writers who are more or less 
positive in their statements of the causal relation be- 
tween immigration and the diminishing native birth rate. 

Mr, F. A. Bushee, whose authority on matters of 
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population is well recognized, says, ''The multiplication 
of foreign peoples has seriously checked the growth of 
the old American stock." ^ Mr. Robert Hunter is a 
pronoimced advocate of this view, and says, ''The im- 
migrants are not additional inhabitants. Their com- 
ing displaces the native stock." ' Professor John R, 
Conmions supports this position throughout his dis- 
cussions of the subject. An extreme but convincing 
opinion is that expressed by Mr. S. G. Fisher in the 
Popular Science Monthly for December, 1895. After 
a careful statistical survey of the growth of population 
in the United States he states his conviction that "im- 
migration has not materially increased, but, on the con- 
trary, has somewhat decreased the American poptila- 
tion. ... All the immigrants and all their increase 
cannot make up for the loss of the old rate of increase 
of the natives." 

In view of this imposing weight of authoritative opin- 
ion, it is perhaps surprising that the popular mind still 
holds so tenaciously and imiversally to the belief that 
immigration directly increases population. The ex- 
planation probably lies in ignorance of the facts of the 
case and of the fundamental laws of population and in the 
somewhat abstruse nature of the reasoning by which the 
expert conclusions are reached. For it must be ad- 
mitted frankly that this is not a proposition which can 
be demonstrated in an absolutely conclusive mathe- 
matical way, which will leave no further ground for argu- 
ment. The factors affecting population are many and 
complicated, including not only immigration, but war, 

> Bushee, F. A., "The Declining Birth Rate and Its Cauae," Pop, Sci. Monik^t 

63 : 355- 

* Hunter, Robert, " Immigration the Annihilator of our Native Stodc/' Th» 
CommoHSf April, 1904. 
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vice, bard times, marriage customs, the growth of dties, 
and a host of other things. It is far beyond the present 
power of social science to define positively the relative 
importance of each of the forces involved in producing a 
certain phenomenon. 

The line of argument by which, in general, all writers 
such as those to whom reference was made above have 
reached their conclusions is as follows. The popula- 
tion of the United States at the time it became a nation 
was almost wholly of native origin. It was a homoge- 
neous people, of one stock, one language, and one set 
of traditions, customs, and beliefs. For the first forty 
years of our national life the increase of population was 
[dienomenal, doubling every twenty-two or twenty- 
three years. Maltbus chose the North American col- 
onies as an example of the extreme possibilities of 
increase under favorable conditions, and the rate con- 
tinued for many years after they ceased to be colonies. 
Between 1790 and 1S30 the population increased from 
less than 4,000,000 to nearly 13,000,000, or 327 per cent 
in forty years. An estimate made in 1815, based on the 
first three censuses, reckoned the probable population 
of the United States in 1900 at 100,235,985. The fact 
that it was, instead, only 76,303,387, in spite of the in- 
coming of 19,115,221 aliens since 1820, shows that there 
must have been a tremendous falling-off in the native 
biith rate. Careful study reveals the fact that the birth 
rate first began to decline appreciably about 1830, just 
the period when the effects of immigration first began to 
be strongly felt in this country, and that it diminished 
progressively with the swelling volimie of the immi- 
gration current. Moreover, it was in just those sections 
where the immigrants congregated most thickly that the 
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fall in the native birth rate was most pronounced, even 
down to such minor divisions as coimties. New England, 
which, at the time of the Revolution, held the most 
homogeneous population in the coimtry, and had the 
highest birth rate, has now the greatest proportion of 
foreigners and, as far as the natives at least are con- 
cerned, the lowest birth rate. To such an extent has 
this decline gone, that at the present time the native 
stock in large sections of New England is not even main- 
taining itself. Coincidences of time and place between 
the phenomena of inmiigration and those of the declin- 
ing birth rate are so niunerous and so striking that, in 
the words of General Walker, they "constitute a statis- 
tical demonstration such as is rarely attained in regard 
to the operation of any social or economic force." 

This line of argimient has been so thoroughly and con- 
vincingly expounded by a number of writers that it need 
not be dwelt upon further here. Its great weakness is 
that which has been anticipated — it lacks mathematical 
positiveness. An opponent might readily claim that 
the appalling decline in the native birth rate (the exist- 
ence of which no one would care to deny) was due to 
some one or other of a variety of different causes, or to 
several operating together. The sections where the 
birth rate is the lowest are not only those where immi- 
gration has been the heaviest. They are also to a large 
extent those which are characterized most distinctively 
by manufacturing industry, or where the population is 
the densest. Why not assign the falling birth rate to 
one of these causes ? ^ 



^ For a statement of the importance of the growth of dties, as opposed to 
immigration, in affecting the birth rate, see Goldenweiser, £. A., "Walker*! 
Theory of Immigration," Am. Jow. of Soc., i8 : 342. 
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Tile best answer to this counterargument is to 
strengthen the original position by another and wholly 
different course of reasoning. This may be done very 
effectively by applying the fundamental and accepted 
laws of population to the question in hand, and seeing 
how they would work out in such a case. If the con- 
elusion tbxis reached coincides with that resulting from 
the other method of proof, it will furnish a demonstra- 
tion amounting ahnost to a certainty. 

For this purpose we must go back, to the set of doc- 
trines first consistently expounded by Malthus, and 
known by his name. Though they are now more than a 
century old, they still stand as one of the profoundest 
contributions to human knowledge. These doctrines are 
so familiar to all students of social subjects that the 
merest summary will serve the present purpose. This 
may be given in the following words. 

Under favorable circumstances, the reproductive 
power of the human species is very great.' Actual 
cases of doubling of population in from twenty to twenty- 
five years have been known, and this may be taken as a 
maximimi standard. But man is dependent for his 
existence on the food supply, and, owing to the actual 
conditions of production, there is no ground for the hope 
that the amount of subsistence of the world or of any 
nation can ever be increased at a rate corresponding to 
the possible increase of mankind. Consequentiy, the 
growth of the species is always limited by the possibilities 
of the increase of the food supply, and as the strength of 
the reproductive instinct is very great, population will 
always be pressing hard on the limits of subastence. 
The only means of providing for a greater population is 

•Seepage 117. 
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by increasing the amount of productive land, or, by 
improvements in the arts, by making the land aheady 
imder cultivation produce more food. Briefly stated, 
in any society, population tends to increase up to the 
supporting power of the soil. The forces which retard 
the growth of population, however, are something more 
than starvation in the strictest sense of the word. They 
are enimierated by Malthus in a list of what he calls 
checks. These naturally fall under two heads: First, 
the positive checks, which increase the death rate, viz. 
war, famine, pestilence, vice, etc.; these all produce 
misery and arise whenever population becomes too dense. 
Second, the preventive checks, which limit the birth 
rate, such as deferred marriage, celibacy, and voluntary 
restriction of births, vicious or otherwise ; these are imder 
the control of the hiunan reason and will, and while 
they too entail a degree of suffering, it is not comparable 
to that caused by the other class of checks. All civilized 
societies have come more and more to employ the pre- 
ventive checks, particularly that which is known as 
moral restraint. 

The basic principles of Malthusianism remain as im- 
assailable as when they were first propounded. But 
there have been certain modifications made necessary 
by the changing conditions of hiunan society. As al- 
ready suggested the preventive checks hold a much larger 
place than formerly, and great weight is now attached 
to what are known as the institutional checks, such as 
the demands of education, late marriages, social obliga- 
tions, the "emancipation'' of women, and a host of 
other customs and conventions which tend more or less 
imperceptibly to limit the number of births. Still more 
important, in the place of a bare subsistence as the limit 
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upon which population is always pressing, has been 
substituted the standard of living. This includes all 
those necessaries, comforts, and even luxuries which are 
customary in the social group in which the individual or 
family finds itself placed. The limits of the family group 
are not now determined by the amount of bare neces- 
saries which are essential for the preservation of life — 
probably they never were absolutely — but rather by 
the amount of advantages which are required to keep 
the family in the social stratum to which it belongs or 
to which the pareiits aspire, either for themselves or 
for their children. Particularly is this true in a dono- 
cratic country like the United States, where sodal 
posirioD depends not so much on rank or birth, as on 
wealth and education, both of which are attainable by 
effort and sacrifice. It is the desire for the "concentra- 
tion of advantages" of this sort which leads to the re- 
striction of the size of families. 

With this set of laws in mind, let us seek to determine 
the effect which might reasonably be expected to follow 
the introduction of a targe number of immigrants from 
European countries into the American body politic. 
In the first place, it will be conceded that the great bulk 
of our immigrants represent a much lower standard of 
living than is customary among native American work- 
men in the occupations into which they go.' Observa- 
tion of conditions in the countries from which the immi- 
grants come, and in the communiries in which they settle 
after they arrive, establishes this fact beyond the neces- 
sity of proof. In fact, this difference, as has been shown, 
is the underlying reason for their coming.* Undoubtedly 
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many of the immigrants raise their standard of living 
somewhat after their arrival in this coimtry, but not 
nearly up to the American level. 

Since the inunigrant has a lower standard than the 
native, he can afford to work for lower wages, and since 
the amount of alien labor is so abimdant and so easily 
available, the standard of wages in the occupations into 
which the immigrants go is set by the amoimt for which 
they are willing to work. This amoimt is lowered still 
further by the fact that the immigrant is generally quite 
willing to add to the income of his family by putting 
his children to work as soon as the law allows — or 
earlier if possible — whereas the native ordinarily pre- 
fers to keep his children at home and in school as long 
as possible.^ Thus large families become a source of 
revenue for one, and an item of expense for the other. 
It is obviously impossible for the native to support the 
same-sized family in the same degree of comfort on the 
new scale of wages as on the old. He is compelled to 
choose between two alternatives. Either he may lower 
his standard of living and keep the same-sized family, or 
limit the size of his family for the sake of the standard 
of living. But the lowering of the standard of living is 
something which every people — particularly the Ameri- 
cans — resist strenuously. If it is a question of the 
possibility of raising the standard, people often prefer 
larger families. This is instanced by the very significant 
fact that immigrants to this country do, as a rule, raise 
their birth rate very considerably. The foreign-bom 
birth rate in Massachusetts in 1895 was 50.40, which 

1 See Report of Committee on Standard of Living, 8th N. Y. State G)nference 
of Charities and Corrections, Albany, igoy, p. 20. Also Van Vorst, Mrs. John, 
Tk$ Cry 0/ tim CkUdtrm, p. 213. 
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is from is to 20 higher than m most European 
countries.' But if it is a question of lowering the stand- 
ard of living, the opposite course is taken. The standard 
of living is a matter of custom, and, when once estab- 
lished, has a tremendous tenacity. The American la- 
borer chooses the other alternative. He limits the sae 
of kis family. 

Multiplied by tens of thousaads, this expedient results 
in seriously checking the growth of population. Ttus 
decrease in the nimiber of native children destined to 
enter certain occupations makes a greater demand for 
alien labor, which is promptly supplied. Thus the in- 
va^on of the American standard goes on progressively, 
and gradually these occupations come to be reagned more 
and more to foreign labor. Already certain classes of 
work are commonly known as "Dago labor," others as 
*'Hunkie labor," etc., and a self-respecting American 
par^it shudders at the thought of having his child 
enter them. 

This very fact is sometimes used as an excuse for the 
whole procedure. It is claimed that the natives are not 
displaced, but are simply forced into higher occupations. 
Those who were formerly common laborers are now in 
positions of authority. While this argument holds true 
of individuals, its fallacy when applied to groups is ob- 
vious. There are not nearly enough places of authority 
to receive those who are forced out from below. The in- 
troduction of five hundred Slav laborers into a community 
may make a demand for a dozen or a score of Americans 
in higher positions, but hardly for five hundred. Further- 
more, in so far as this process does actually take place, 
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it must result in a lowering of the native birth rate, 
for it is a well-known fact that in all modem societies 
the higher the social class, the smaller is the average 
family. 

What has been said thus far refers to the limitation of 
families after marriage. The same influences work to 
produce the same result in another way. The increased 
difficulty in earning enough to support a family ,^due to 
immigration, leads coimtless American young men to 
postpone marriage for many years, and perhaps an 
equal nimiber to give up marrying altogether. Both 
result in a great decrease in the birth rate for society 
as a whole.^ 

The processes sketched above are mainly volitional. 
There is a variety of other influences, which work un- 
consciously, but perhaps none the less powerfully, to 
accomplish the same result. General Walker asserted 
that the shock produced on the American mind by the 
miserable class of immigrants in the thirties and forties, 
in itself, had a profoundly detrimental effect on the 
natural rate of reproduction. Immigration has the 
effect of vastly increasing congestion of population, and 
congestion limits its growth. Furthermore, in an average 
group of immigrants, the males exceed the females by 
more than two to one.^ The introduction of such an im- 
natural element into the population must limit its re- 
productive power. 

It is thus apparent that the laws of population would 

^ For discusaons of the sensitiveness of the marriage rate to economic condi- 
tions, see Schooling, J. Holt, "The English Marriage Rate," PorUngh&y Review, 
75 '-959; Willcoz, W. F., "Marriage Rate in Michigan, 1870-1890," QMOrt, 
PM, Amer. Stai. Assn., 4:1; and Crum, F. S., "The Marriage Rate in Maa- 
lachusetts," QuarL PM, Amer, Stat, Assn., 4 : 322. 

* See page 191. 
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lead us to expect exactly the result which the statistical 
data indicate — a decided fall in the native birth late, 
due to the enormous and ever increasing immigration 
into this country. The conclusion thus reached is 
corroborated and verified by a host of social workers, 
who testify from their own experience and observation. 
As an example, note the words of Rev. Walter A. 
Rauschrabusch, whose keen insight into social questions 
has placed him in the front rank of American thinkers : 
"The natives, who suffer by the competition of the im- 
migrants and who feel the tightening grip of our indus- 
trial development, refuse to bring children into a world 
which threatens them with poverty." * Whether this 
decline in the native birth rate has been sufficient to 
(^set the high birth rate of the foreign-bom, and produce 
an actually smaller population than we would have had 
without any immigrants siace 1820, is impossible of 
proof. It seems wholly probable that it has. Tlie 
second generation of immigrants themselves feel the 
effect of the newcomers, and our foreign population 
shows a sharp decline in its birth rate after a generation 
of American life.* At least, if immigration has not po^- 
tively lessened out population, we may be certain that 
it has failed to increase it to any considerable extent. 
Its net result, as far as size of population is concerned, has 
been to substitute a very large foragn element, from 
various sources, for a native element which would other- 
wise have come into being. 

The size and diversity of this foreign element in the 
United States is constantiy increasing. The representa- 
tives of different foreign nationalities are becoming ever 
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ptuli l cm B the distribution of these £ofc^ resideats. 
Hie inqxirtaiioe of this aspect of the shnatioo is beoom- 
ing moie and more fdt, and wiD manifest itsdf in the 
soaseeding pages. There are two main sources of official 
Infomiation on this point. The first of these, tiie im- 
migcation iqxxrts, has abeady been oonsidercdy and its 
data taken for what they are worth.^ The other is 
the rqKyrts of the Boican of the Census, which give 
the actual distribution of the fordgn-bom, at ten-year 
intervals. According to this authority, the par cent 
distribution of the foreign-bom among the various ter- 
ritorial divisions in 1900 was as follows : 



PER CENT DISTRIBUTIOX OF FOREIGN-BORN POP- 
ULATION IN THE UNITED STATES (EXCLUSIVE 
OF ALASKA AND HAWAII) AMONG THE DIVI- 
SIONS, 1900 > 

Total foreign-bom, ezduaive of Alaska and Hawaii, 10,356,644 



North Atlantic 46.0 

South Atlantic 2.1 

North Central 40.2 

South Central 3.5 

Western 8.2 

Total 100.0 

According to the division adopted in the census of 
1910, 84.8 per cent of the foreign-bom were in the North, 
54 per cent in the South, and 9.7 per cent in the West. 

> See pif e 307. > Twelfth Census, Vol. I, p. dv. 
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The distribution shown by these figures accords dosdy 
with the statement of destinations made by the immi- 
grants at the time of their arrival.^ Whereas 88.4 per 
cent of the inmiigrants in 1910 gave their destination as 
either the North Atlantic or North Central divisions, 
in 1900 the census enumerators foimd 86.2 per cent of 
the foreign-bom residents actually residing in those 
divisions, and in 1910, 84.8 per cent in the North. 

There is a marked difference, however, in the distribu- 
tion of the various races. This is shown by the following 
table, which gives the proportional distribution of some 
of the leading races of the foreign-bom among the 
divisions: 

PER 10,000 DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN-BORN POP- 
ULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, ACCORDING 
TO DIVISIONS AND COUNTRY OF BIRTH, 1900 « 



United Kingdom . 

Scandinavia . . . 

Germany . . . 

Poland (Russian) . 
Hungary . . . 
Italy 



Roumania 
Austria 
Russia . . 



North 


South 


NOKTH 


South 


Atlantic 


ATI.AIITX: 


CnratAL 


CumLAL 


6152 


234 


2558 


220 


1653 


37 


7066 


lOS 


33" 


274 


S47S 


410 


7070 


261 


2389 


145 


7297 


144 


2260 


126 


7264 


216 


1 136 


S40 


8491 


144 


1142 


92 


6187 


134 


2543 


36s 


6580 


387 


2S3S 


211 



W] 



806 

1087 

S08 

167 

830 
124 

743 
27a 



The most striking fact exhibited by this table is the 
exceptionally large proportion of the Germans and 
Scandinavians who have settled in the North Central 
division. It also illustrates further the minor part that 

^Seepageaor. * Twelfth Census, Siqip. AnaL and Deriv. Tables, Table 67. 
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the Southern and Western divisions have played in the 
immigration of all races. The same general showing is 
made by the figures for 1910. Thus 74.1 per cent of 
the foreign-born from Austria, 86.8 per cent of those from 
Himgary, 69.3 per cent of those from Italy, and 72.9 
per cent of those from Russia were in the Middle Atlantic 
and East North Central divisions. But 35.2 per cent 
of the foreign-born from Denmark, 17.1 per cent of those 
from Germany, 49.2 per cent of those from Norway, and 
32.1 per cent of those from Sweden were in the West 
North Central division alone.^ 

The significance of these figures can be fully compre- 
hended only by taking into consideration the questions 
of area and density. The statement is often made that 
the density of population in the United States is so 
small that we still have ample room for an indefinite 
number of immigrants. It is pointed out that the 
average density of population in the United States is 
only 25.6 per square mile (1900), as against 400, 500, or 
even more in European coimtries. If the immigrants 
were evenly distributed over the entire territory of the 
United States, this argument would have some weight. 
But we see that they are not. This is one of the cases 
where an average is misleading. The immigrants are 
really being concentrated in the most thickly populated 
portions of the coimtry. This becomes more evident 
if we examine the conditions in certain states. Thus 
in 1907, according to the Immigration Report, 6.5 per 
cent of the immigrants were destined to Massachusetts, 
which in 1900 had a density of 348.9 ; 30 per cent of 
the immigrants were destined to New York, with a 
density of 152.6; 17.9 per cent to Pennsylvania, with a 

1 Abstract, Thirteenth Censas» p. 197. 
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den^ty of 140.1 ; 8.1 per cent to Dlinois, with a den^ty of 
86.1 ; 5.5 per cent to New Jersey, with a density of 250.3 ; 
while little Rhode Island, with a density of 407, was 
credited with .9 per cent. It thus appears that these 
sa states, containing only 5.6 per cent of the total area 
of the United States, and with a density in each case 
far above the average, received 68.9 per cent of the total 
immigration for the year. 

It is thus apparent that our foreign-bom residents 
tend irre^tibly to congregate in the most densely settled 
portions of the country, and in the most densely popu- 
lated states. But this is not all. They also tend to 
congregate in the largest cities, and in the most congested 
sections of those cities. In 1890, 61.4 per cent of 
the foreign-bom population of the United States were 
living in dties of at least 3500 population. In 1900 
the percentage had increased to 66.3, while 38.S per 
<XDt of the ratire foreign-bom population were huddled 
into the few great dties having a population of over 
100,000. In the same year oidy 36.1 per cent of 
the native-bom population were living in dties of 
over 2500. This tendency appears to be increasing 
in strength, and is more marked among the mem- 
bers of the new immigration than among the older 
immigrants.' Thus in 1910 the percentage of foreign- 
bom living in dties of the specified size had risen 
to 73.3. 

The reasons for this tendency of the foreign-bom to 
congregate in the most densely settled districts may be 
briefly summarized as follows, (i) They land, almost 

■ Foi ■ ruD tUtcnunt of oppodte aptnioDi on tUs tubject, tee Wlkox, W. F., 
"TheDiatrIbuti<HioIIiiiiiil8i«nuiii theUfiitedSuUi,"Qiiarf./mr.0/ficm., 
Aogiat, igo6; uid FaiicbUd, H. P., "DiAributioa ol Ifflmicnnti^'' Frf> 
XfriMi, Novembci, 1907. 
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without exception, in cities, and it is often the easiest 
thing for them to stay there. It takes some capital, 
knowledge, and enterprise to carry the immigrant any 
distance from the port of arrival, unless he has a definite 
connection in some other place. Yet it is claimed that, 
land them where you would, about the same number of 
immigrants would find their way to New York within a 
few weeks. (2) Economic opportunities are much more 
abundant and varied in the cities than in the coimtry. 
(3) Such occupations as are obtainable in the dty re- 
quire much less capital than the characteristic coimtry 
occupations. With a few dollars, an immigrant in the 
dty can set himself up in some independent business, 
depending on turning over his capital rapidly to make a 
living. There are so many people in the dty, that if 
one can manage to serve the most trivial want satis- 
factorily, he can get along. But any independent 
business in the coimtry requires a larger outlay of capital 
than the average immigrant can hope for. The only 
country occupation open to him is common farm labor, 
and there are other reasons which make him ill adapted 
for this. (4) In the dties, the newly arrived immigrant 
can keep in close touch with others of his own race and 
tongue. In the compact colony of his fellow-country- 
men, he may be sure of companionship, encouragement, 
and assistance when needed. It is the most natural 
thing in the world for an immigrant to want to settle 
where there are numbers of others of his immediate 
kind. (5) Elnowledge of the English language is much 
less essential in the dty than in the country. The 
presence of others who can speak the same tongue makes 
it possible for an inunigrant to make a living without 
knowing a word of the language of his adopted country, 
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as many of them do for year after year. In the rural 
districts, however, it is almost imposable for a newly 
arrived immigraiit to get along at all without a knowl- 
edge of the F,nglkh language, either in independent 
business, or as an employee, unless he settles in a farm 
colony of people of his own race, of which there are, of 
course, many to be found. (6) Not only is there more 
chance of friendly relief from fellow-countrymen, in case 
of necessity, in the dties, but public relief agencies and 
private benevolences are much more available there than 
in the country. (7) The excitement and novelty of 
American dty life is very attractive to many immigrants 
— just as it is to the natives. Trolley cars, skyscrapers, 
and moving picture shows are wonderfully alluring 
features. In fact, in addition to the considerations which 
are peculiar to himself, the immigrant has all the general 
incentives to seek the city, which operate upon the 
gaieral population, and which have produced so de- 
cided a change in the distribution of population 
within the last few decades,^ 

The matter of distribution has been treated thus at 
length because it is one of the most important aspects 
of the entire situation. Many, if not most, of the prac- 
tical problems of immigration hinge directly upon the 
matter of distribution. Upon it depends the question 
whether the immigrant and the economic opportunity, 
which is his justification for being in the country, shall 
come together. The quesdon of assimilation, which is 
largely a question of contact between the newcomer and 
the native-bom population, is primarily a matter of 
distribution. Crime, pauperism, disease, the standard 
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CHAPTER Xn 

CONDITIONS {conHnueS). the standard of uving 

We turn now to a closer study of the life conditions 
of the immigrants after they have been admitted to this 
coimtry, and have become a part of our body politic. 
These conditions affect all the life interests of the alien, 
and must, in the end, have a determining influence upon 
the desirability of immigration, both from the point of 
view of the immigrant and of the United States. They 
are manifestly so diverse and complicated as to make 
it difficult to frame any classification which will not 
overlap, and confuse rather than clarify. In general, 
however, we may divide these conditions into two cate- 
gories, which are not absolutely exclusive and definite, 
but will serve the purposes of arrangement. These are 
as follows: (i) Those conditions which are primarily 
individual to the immigrant himself, and affect the 
general life of the nation only indirectly, because the 
immigrant is a resident of that nation. (2) Those con- 
ditions which have to do directly with the life of the im- 
migrant as a member of society, and immediately affect 
the interests and welfare of others besides himself. To 
the first category belong such matters as housing con- 
ditions, food, and standard of living in general, wages, 
recreations, religious life, certain forms of vice, educa- 
tion, etc. To the second, pauperism, crime, sex vice, 
insanity, contagious diseases, industrial efficiency, trade- 
union affiliations, political activities and affiliations. 
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money brought into and sent out of the country, and 
anything which increases or lightens the burdens of the 
average citizen of the country. In each of these two 
classes, there are conditions which may be considered 
as political, religious, economic, and social. Many life 
interests belong partly in one category, and partly in 
the other. This is especially true of that great class of 
facts having to do with marriages, births, and deaths, 
which affect first of all the immigrant, but through him 
the general population of the country. 

Among those conditions which are primarily indi- 
vidual, many of the most important come imder the head 
of the economic. And many of the most significant 
economic conditions may be considered imder the head 
of the standard of living. It has been said, with a great 
deal of truth, that the immigration problem in this 
coimtry is largely a matter of a competitive struggle 
between different standards of living. 

Probably no other department of the standard of 
living of the immigrants has received such careful study 
in recent years as the matter of housing. As a result, we 
are now able to draw more accurate general conclusions 
in regard to this matter than is possible in respect to 
almost any other phase of the standard. Particularly 
is this true in regard to conditions in the compact colonies 
of our large cities, which, as we have seen, constitute the 
characteristic home of the new immigrant, and where 
the problem is the greatest. There is also a mass of 
reliable information in respect to another characteristic 
home of the immigrant, the residence portions of mining 
camps, and the smaller manufacturing cities. 

Up to the present the slum, in spite of all the attacks 
upon it, has maintained itself as a permanent feature of 
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most of our targe cities. But the population of the slum 
is not a pennanent but an ever changing one. The 
unsuccessful, unfortunate, and incapable individuals 
remain, but the more ambitious, progressive, and sue* 
cessful move on to other and better sections. Neverthe- 
less, the slums are always full ; and grow rather than 
diminish. There is a never failing supply of new recruits, 
in the body of recent immigrants, to take the places of 
those who move up. Thus the slum beaimes the great 
sifting ground of the foreign-bom, and tends to become 
more and more the abode of the poorest classes of our 
population. Not only is there a progression of indi- 
viduals through the slimi, but some of our dties have 
witnessed a most interesting and significant succession 
of races abng the same course. The natives were dis- 
placed by the Irish ; they in turn were crowded out by 
the Italians and Jews, and now the Greeks, Syrians, 
and allied races are driving out the Itahans. Races 
may come and races may go, but the slum goes on — 
forever ? 

The character of the modem tenement has been 
sufficiently described by many writers to obviate the 
necessity of going into any detailed account of it in the 
present coimection. Our msun concern is the life of the 
immigrant within this tenement. The most recent and 
reliable information upon this point is that furnished by 
the Immigration Commission in their report on Immi- 
grants in Cities.' The agents of the Commission made a 
detiuled study of the most densely congested districts ol 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, and Milwaukee. They found the population of 
these districts to consist mainly of membersof the recently 
■ QuoUtioni uc from Uw tbUnct of tlwt npoct. 
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immigrating races. In all seven of these cities Russian 
Hebrews and south Italians are among the principal 
races represented in the congested districts, whUe in the 
dties on the Great Lakes Poles, Bohemians, and other 
Slavic races are relatively more numerous than in the 
Atlantic coast cities. Very few families whose heads 
were native-bom of native fathers were found in these 
districts. Nearly one half of the foreign-bom heads of 
households had come within the last ten years, and over 
one fifth within five years. Not only were there very 
few native families, but only the remnants of colonies of 
Germans, Irish, and Swedes were found. 

The first point to demand our attention in regard to the 
life of the foreign-bom within the tenements is the amount 
of congestion. Among the households studied by the 
Immigration Commission, the average numbers of rooms 
per apartment was 3.72. The average number of rooms 
per apartment for the households whose head was native- 
bom white of native father was 4.47, of the native-bom 
of foreign father 4.34, of the foreign-bom 3.64. The 
average number of persons per household for the native- 
bom white of native father was 4.14, for the native-bom 
of foreign father 4.39, for the foreign-bom 5.16. An 
interesting indication of the habits of life of some of 
the newer immigrating races is given by the fact that 
while, among the Greeks, 32.7 per cent of the households 
consisted of two persons, and 18.4 per cent of three per- 
sons, 8.2 per cent consisted of ten or more persons. 
Among the Servians 18.2 per cent of the households con- 
sisted of ten or more persons, and among the Slovenians 
1 1.2 per cent. This is the result, as will appear later, 
not of large families, but of the tendency on the part of 
the male representatives of these races to group them- 
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selves together into ]axgt cofiperative "houadiolds " 

(pp. 31, 23, 33). 

The average number of persons per room in the house- 
holds studied was as follows : native-bom white of native 
father, .93; native-bom of foreign father, 1.01 ; foreign- 
bom, 143 (p. 24). Only 51.9 per cent of the native* 
bom white of native father had one or more persons per 
room, 54.7 per cent of the German households, 68.5 per 
cent of the Irish, south Italians 91.9 per cent, and Greeks 
98 per cent. Of the Slovaks, Slovenians, and Syrians, 
go per cent or more of the households had one or more 
persons per room. Twopercentof theGreeks,2.6percent 
of the south Italians, and 3 per cent of the Syrians had 
four or more persons per room. The number of occu- 
pants, per stuping room, is of course somewhat higher. 
The total average number of persons per sleeping room in 
the households whose heads were native-bom white of 
native father was 1.93; of the foreign-bom, 2.39. Two 
per cent of the Greek households studied had six or 
more persons per sleeping room, as did 3 per cent of 
the south Italians and 5.2 per cent of the Slovenians. 
Fourteen per cent of all the foreign-bom households slept 
in all the rooms in their apartments, and 41 .1 per cent in 
all the rooms except one, while among the nadve-bom 
whites of native fathers 2.3 per cent slept in all the rooms, 
and 30.3 per cent in all the rooms but one. 

The foregoing figures may be taken as giving a reliable 
summary of the amount of congestion in the crowded 
districts of the seven great cities mentioned. It is 
painfully evident that conditions exist on a wide scale 
in these centers, which are a disgrace to any civilized 
country. A large proportion of the lower classes of our 
dUes are living under conditions which render self- 
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respect, cleanliness, and even decency almost impossible. 
Moreover, it is apparent that the native-bom whites of 
native fathers, studied in this investigation, although 
representing the lowest portions of that class, rank 
decidedly above the foreign-bom as far as can be judged 
by the degree of congestion. The native-bom of foreign 
fathers stand between the other two classes. A more 
vivid and vital aspect may be given to the picture by 
taking some specific instances of life conditions among 
various groups of the foreign-bom. 

Among the Italians extreme congestion had mani- 
fested itself as long ago as the decade of the nineties. 
The average density of population in the Italian quarter 
of the North End of Boston was said to be nearly 1.40 
persons per room.^ In the Italian quarter of Philadelphia 
investigators found 30 Italian families, niunbering 123 
persons, living in 34 rooms. In some of the Italian 
tenements in this city, lamps were kept burning all day 
in some of the rooms, where day could scarcely be distin- 
guished from night.^ The Jews at this time were only a 
little less densely crowded than the Italians. In 1891 
nearly one fourth of the whole number of Jews living in 
two of the precincts of the North End of Boston were 
living with an average of more than two persons to a room 
and were foimd to be very uncleanly in the care of their 
homes. Among the Irish an average of 1.24 persons per 
room was found in Boston in 1891. On the whole they 
kept their tenements cleaner than did the Jews or Italians.' 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century, interest 
in the sliun population of our cities has centered itself 

>Lord, Tienor, and Banows, ItaUatu in America, p. 70; Buahee, F. A^ 
Bihmc PacUtrs in the PopulaUon of Boston, p. 39. 

* Lord, Trenor, and Barrows, op. eit., p. 72. * Bushee, op. dt., p. 30. 
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about the Slavic and other races of southeastern Eu- 
rope, even more than about the Italians and Jews. 
About one sixth of the entire population of Buffalo, or 
80,000 individuab, is Polish. Of these, about 4000 
families, representing 30,000 persons, own thur h(mies. 
They are said to be thrifty, clean, willing, and ne^ected. 
Nearly all the Poles live in small one and two story 
wooden cottages. Good tenement work thirty years 
ago avoided the serious structural conditions which pre* 
vail in most dties. The principal evil now in the Polish 
section is room-overcrowding. The two-story cottages 
hold six or more families, while the older one-story 
cottage was built for four families, though the owner is 
likely to occupy two of the rear apartments. There 
are 15,000 of these cottages, all subject to the tenement 
law. A Pole was recently made health commissioner, 
and gave promise of being the best inctunbent of that 
office that Buffalo has ever had. That there is plenty 
of work for him to do may be judged from the descripUoa 
of some of the conditions which prevail. 

"Coimting Uttle bedrooms, Uving rooms, and kitchens 
(and they are pretty nearly indistii^uishable), Mr. 
Daniels tells us that half the Polish famiUes in Buffalo, 
or 40,000 people, average two occupants to a room' 
There are beds under beds (trundle beds, by the way, 
were once quite respectable), and mattresses piled high 
on one bed during the day will cover all the floors at night. 
Lodgers in addition to the family are in some sections 
almost the rule rather than the exception. Under such 
conditions privacy of living, privacy of sleeping, privacy 
of dressing, privacy of toilet, privacy for study, are all 
impos»ble, especially in the winter season; and those 
who have n^ves, which are not confined to the rich 
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in qnte of an impression to the contrary, are led 
near to insanity. Brothers and sisters sleep together 
far beyond the age of safety. It b^ins so, and parents 
do not realize how fast children grow, or how dangerous 
it all is." ^ 

Even in Buffalo, the congestion problem is not limited 
to the Poles. The author just quoted describes the 
Italians as tending to establish residences in old hotels, 
warehouses, and abandoned homesteads, and says, 
''As late as 1906 we found Italians living in large rooms, 
subdivided by head-high partitions of rope and calico, 
with a separate family in each division." 

In Milwaukee there are three fod of the tenement 
evil, the Italian quarter, the Polish quarter, and the 
Jewish quarter. While there are not the large tene- 
ment houses that prevail in larger cities, there are 
the same evil conditions in the small cottages of the 
laboring class. The following paragraphs give a vivid 
picture of some of the conditions in each of these three 
sections. 

In the Italian district, "Entering one of these dwellings 
we had to duck our heads to escape a shower bath from 
leaking pipes above the door. Incidentally, we had to 
dodge a crowd of the canine family which did not seem 
to be particularly pleased with our visit. The rooms 
were dark. Something, which I supposed was food or 
intended for food, was bubbling on a little stove. A 
friendly goat was playing with the baby on the floor, 
and the pigeons cooed cheerily near by. Through the 
door of the kitchen we got the odor of the stable. The 
horses had the best room. In the middle room, which 
was absolutely dark, on a bed of indescribable filth, lay 

1 Almy, Frederic "The Huddled Poles of Buffalo/' The Survey, Fd>. 4* X9ss* 
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an aged woman, groaning with pain from What I judged 
to be ulcerated teeth, but which for aught she knew might 
have been a more malignant disease. In this single 
dwelling, which is not imlike many we saw, there lived 
together in ignorant misery one man, two women, 
ten children, six dogs, two goats, five pigeons, two 
horses, and other animal life which escaped our hurried 
observation." 

"In the Ghetto, in one building, live seventy-one peo- 
ple, representing seventeen families. The toilets in the 
yard freeze in winter and are clogged in summer. The 
overcrowding here is fearful and the filth defies descrip- 
tion. Within the same block are crowded a number of 
tenements three and four stories high with basement 
dwellings. One of these is used as a Jewish synagogue. 
Above and beneath and to the rear this building is 
crowded with tenement dwellers. The stairways are 
rickety, the rooms filthy, and all are overcrowded. The 
toilets for the whole population are in the cellar adjoin- 
ing some of the dwelling rooms, reached by a short 
stairway. At the time of our visit the floors of this 
toilet, both inside and outside, were covered with hu- 
man excrement and refuse to a depth of eight to twelve 
inches. Into this den of horrors all the population, 
male and female, had to go." 

A typical dwelling of the Polish working people is thus 
described. "There is an entrance, perhaps under the 
steps, which leads to the apartments below. In this 
semibasement in the front lives a family. There are 
perhaps two rooms, sometimes only one. In the rear of 
this same basement lives another family. Above, on 
the first floor, lives another family, likewise in two or 
three small rooms: and in the rear is another. Thus 
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four or more families live in one small cottage — and, 
often, in true tenement style, they 'take in' boarders. 
. . . Here, together, live men, women, children, dogs, 
pigeons, and goats in regular tenement and slum 
conditions." * 

Such instances as these, which might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely, are individual manifestations of 
conditions which are represented en masse by the figures 
of the Immigration Commission. It is apparent that 
slum conditions exist, fully developed, in other places 
than the great cities, and in other types of building than 
the regulation tenement. As will be seen later, they may 
be found in communities which do not come under the 
head of dties at all. The stum is a condition, not a 
place, and will crop up in the most unexpected places, 
whenever vigilance is relaxed. The slum can never be 
eradicated by erecting model dwellings, however well 
planned, nor by any other superficial method alone. 
The foundation of the slum rests in the social and eco- 
nomic relations of society, and can be effectually attacked 
only through them. 

In the foregoing quotations, frequent reference is made 
to the filthy condition in which the dwellings of the 
foreign-bom are kept. It is the current idea among a 
large class of people that extreme uncleanliness charac- 
terizes the great majority of immigrant homes. Un- 
fortunately there is all too large a basis of truth for this 
impression. Yet there is undoubtedly much exaggera- 
tion on this point in the popular mind. The Immigra- 
tion Commission found that out of every loo homes 
investigated in its study of dty conditions, 45 were 
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kept in good condition, and S4 in dther good or fair con- 
dition, though the foreign-bom were inferior in this 
respect to the native-born. In many cases the filthy 
appearance of the streets in the tenement districts is 
due to negligence on the part of dty authorities, rather 
than to indifference on the part of the householders. 
" In frequent cases the streets are dirty, while the homes ' 
are clean." ' Not only is it an error to suppose thB.t all 
imm^rants are filthy, but it is also untrue that all im- 
migrants who are filthy are so from choice. While the 
standards of decency and cleanliness of many of our 
immigrant races are undoubtedly much below those of 
the natives, there are matiy alien families who would 
gladly Uve in a different manner, did not the very condi- 
tions of their existence seem to thrust this one upon 
them, or the hardship and sordidness of their daily life 
quench whatever native ambition for better things they 
might originally have had. 

In the foregoing paragraphs mention has been made of 
the boarder as a characteristic feature of life in the tene- 
ments. He is, in fact, a characteristic feature of the 
family life of the newer immigrant wherever found. 
Since so large a proportion of the modem immigrants 
are single men, or men unaccompanied by their wives 
(seep. 191), there is an enormous demand for accommoda- 
tions for male immigrants who have no homes of their 
own. This demand is met in two main ways. The most 
natural, and perhaps the least objectionable, of the two, 
where there are a certain number of inmiigrant families 
of the specified race already in this country, is for a family 
which has a small apartment to take in one or more 
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boarders or lodgers of their own nationality. In this 
way they are able to add to their meager income, and 
thereby to increase the amoimt of their monthly savings, 
or perhaps to help pay off the mortgage on the house if 
they happen to be the owners. The motive is not always 
a financial one, however, but occasionally the desire to 
furnish a home for some newcomer from the native land, 
with whom they are acquainted, or in whom they are 
interested for some other reason.^ The second way of 
solving the problem is for a niunber of men to band them- 
selves together, hire an apartment of some sort, and 
carry on codperative housekeeping in one way or another. 
A description of these households will be given later 
(p. 247). 

The keeping of boarders or lodgers* is a very wide- 
spread practice among our recently immigrating famiKes. 

Among the households studied by the Immigration 
Commission in its investigation of cities, 13 per cent of 
the native-bom white households kept boarders, and 
27.2 per cent of the foreign-bom. The following foreign- 
bom nationalities had high percentages, as shown by the 
figures : Russian Hebrews, 32.1 per cent ; north Italians, 
42.9 per cent; Slovaks, 41 per cent; Magyars, 47.3 per 
cent ; Lithuanians, 70.3 per cent. A similar showing is 
made by the figures given in the report of the Immi- 
gration Commission on Immigrants in Manufacturing 
and Mining (abstract quoted) . The percentage of house- 
holds keeping boarders, as shown in that report, is as 
follows : 



> Balch, Emily G., Ow Slavic Fellow CUuens, p. 349- 
*For convenience' sake, the term "boarder" will hereafter be used in the 
place of the dum^y phrase " boarders and lodgers." 
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PERCENTAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS KEEPING BOARDERS > 
Ninvm PmCcMT 

Native-bom white of native father lao 

Native-bom of foreign father ....... 10.9 

Foreign-bom 33.9 

RaM (foreign-bom) — 

Norwegian 3.8 

Bohemian and Moravian 8.8 

Croatian 59.5 

South ItaUan 33.5 

Magyar 53.6 

Pdiah 48.4 

Roumanian .■•.... « 77-9 

Snvian 93.8 

The average number of boarders per household, based 
on the number of households keeping boarders, was as 
follows: 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF BOARDERS PER HOUSEHOLD 
BASED ON THE NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS KEEP- 
DIG BOARDERS' 

Native-bom white of native father 1.68 

Native-bom of foreign fat2ier 1.51 

Foreign-bora 3.53 

Race (foreign-bom) — 

Bulgarian 8.39 

Croatian 6.39 

Roumanian ta.a^ 

Servian 7.35 

This prevalent custom of taking boarders brings numer- 
ous evils in its ti^n. Foremost among these is the 
absolute sacrifice of family life in the households. It is 

> Rcpt. Imm. Com., Immi. in Mfg. ud Min., Atw., p. 147. */M., p. 140. 
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difficult at best to maintain a decent degree of privacy 
when the family is left to itself; the intrusion of out- 
siders makes it wholly impossible. Secondly, the taking 
of boarders tends to increase a congestion which is 
likely already to be extreme. Thirdly, it lays additional 
burdens upon the already overworked housewife. Its 
great advantage is, of course, the increase of the family 
income, sometimes to an amount almost double that 
which could be obtained without the boarders. Among 
the Slavs, for example, women are rare, and are regarded 
as v^ry valuable, first as wives, and second as a means 
whereby a man may take boarders.^ The arrangements 
between the boarders and the housewife differ in different 
localities, and under different conditions. In a Colorado 
mining camp $io a month is the customary price for a 
regular boarder. A very common arrangement is for 
the men to buy each his own food, and pay the woman 
to cook it. The simis paid range from $2 to $4 a month 
for lodging, washing, and cooking. 

The life of such a housewife in a coal mining commimity 
has been described in the following words : "The status 
of the immigrant housewife from the south and east 
of Europe is deplorable. The boarding system followed 
is one whereby a fixed stun is paid for lodging, cooking, 
washing, and mending; an individual food accoimt 
being kept with each lodger. The housewife has the 
beds to make each day for a dozen men, their clothing to 
wash and mend, their meals to prepare. In many cases 
she has also to buy the food, which necessitates many 
visits to the store and separate purchases for each boarder. 
She has also to carry all the water used from the hydrant 
or well, which may be ten or one hundred yards distant. 

^ Bakh, 9p, ciL, p. 349. 
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When the men return from work it is a part of hei 
duties to help them m their ablutions by scrubbing their 
backs. There are also numerous children to care for and 
scores of other tasks demanding her attention. Undo* 
these conditions the marked untidiness of the immigrant 
households is not to be wondered at." ' 

The second typical method of providing for the singk 
male immigrant, mentioned above, is cooperative house- 
keeping on the part of a group of men, either with or 
without a female housekeeper. This practice is very 
common among many of the newer races of immigrants, 
as has been suggested. It is a makeshift to wliich the 
fordgner is driven by the absence of a normal number of 
women of his own race. In tu>useholds of this sort are 
developed some of the very worst conditions to be found 
among our foreign residents. 

Under this system, a number of men of a certain 
foreign race club together and hire an apartment, con- 
sisting of a few rooms in a regular tenement house, or, 
very frequently, a large storeroom or warehouse, which 
thereupon becomes their home. In order to minimize 
expense, the greatest possible number of beds are 
provided in each room. If the apartment consists of 
a storeroom, it is often fitted up with tiers of bunks 
along the sides. Such a room may be used by two sets of 
men, one during the day and one during the night. If 
some of the men are peddlers, the peanut stands or 
barrows will be kept at night in the unoccupied spaces in 
the room. The lack of woman's care in the upkeep of 
such apartments is very manifest. 

> Liauk, W, Jett, "The Bitnniliioiu Cotl Miner and Coke Woriter of WeMeni 
Paa^WaiA," Tlie Stmey, A^ i, 1911. Cf. aba Robert!, Peter, AiMratlli 
Coat Commmiliii, p. 13}. 
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The meals are either prepared in the apartment of 
secured at some near-by restaurant, or the two methods 
are combined. In the absence of all semblance of family 
life, every possible expedient to reduce expense is adopted, 
with the imfortunate results that might be expected. 
The following description of such a household will give a 
concrete idea of the type : 

^'To-day, in a certain mining town, there are fourteen 
Slavs, all unmarried, and with only themselves to support, 
who rent one large, formerly abandoned, storeroom. 
This is taken care of by a housekeeper, who also prepares 
the meals for the men. Each man has his own tin plate, 
tin knife, fork, and cup ; he has his own ham and bread, 
and a place in which to keep them. Some things they 
buy in common, the distribution being made by the house- 
keeper. For beds the men sleep on bunks arranged along 
the walls and resembling shelves in a grocery store. 
Each has his own blanket ; each carries it out-of-doors to 
air when he gets up in the morning, and back again when 
he returns from his work at night. The monthly cost of 
living to each of these men is not over four dollars. They 
spend but little on clothes the year roimd, contenting 
themselves with the cheapest kind of material, and not 
infrequently wearing cast-off garments purchased of some 
second-hand dealer. For fuel they bum coal from the 
culm-banks or wood from along the highway, which 
costs them nothing but their labor in gathering it."^ 

That housing conditions such as have been portrayed 
above should prevail so generally all over the country 
is a serious indictment against the social and industrial 
organization of the United States. It has been intimated 

1 Wame, F. J., The Slav Inwuion, p. 68. Cf. Hunt, Milton B., "The Hoa»- 
ing of Non-Family Groups of Men in Chicago/' Am. Jour, of Soc., i6 : 145. 
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that these condittons are not m all cases due to the choice 
of the inunigTant, or to the lack of desire for better things 
on his part. Whether they are not, to a large d^ree, 
actually due to the presence of the immigrant in this 
country is quite another matter, upon the decision of 
which must rest much of the final judgment as to the 
defflrability of immigration imder the present system. 
Throughout the study of housing conditions among 
the foreign-bom, it becomes more and more evident that 
there is a marked distinction not only between the homes 
of the native-bom and the foreign-bom, but between 
those of the older and newer immigrants. By what- 
ever test the standards of each class are measured, there 
is almost invariably a decided discrepancy in favor of the 
older races. As regards the number of rooms per apart- 
ment, the size of households, the number of persons per 
room, the number of boarders, the care and upkeep of the 
apartment, the English, Scandinavians, Germans, and 
Irish come much nearer to what might be con^dered a 
reasonable American standard than do the Italians, 
either north or south, the Slavs {except perhaps the 
Bohemians and Moravians), the Greeks, Syrians, 
Bulgarians, etc. This distinction is well brought out in 
mining localities, where the newer races have displaced 
the older within recent years. A graphic comparison is 
given by Mr. F. J. Wame in his book, The Slav Invasion 
and the Mine Workers. He says that, by the time of 
the coming of the Slavs, the Irish, English, Welsh, 
Scotch, and German mine workers had grown accustomed 
to a "soda! life of some dignity and comfort." The 
English-speaking mine worker wanted a home and 
family. That home was usually a neat, two-story frame 
house, with porch and yard. Within were (HCtures on 
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tlie walls, and carpets on the floors of the best rooms 
He wished to have no one as a permanent resident of the 
house save his own family, or very near relatives. He 
desired his wife to be well dressed and comfortable, and 
his children to have the benefits of school. IBs wants 
were always just beyond his wages, and always increasing. 

The Slav had no wife and children, and wished none. 
''He was satisfied to live in almost any kind of a place, 
to wear almost anything that would clothe his nakedness, 
and to eat any kind of food that would keep body and 
soul together." He was content to live in a one-room 
hut, built of driftwood and roofed with tin from old 
powder cans. In the mining towns he drifted to the 
poorer and cheaper sections to live. He did not care 
with whom or with how many he Uved, provided they 
were of his own nationality. When two such standards 
are brought into competition, it is inevitable that the 
higher should yield in some way or other. 

This difference in standards is undoubtedly due in 
part to a difference in natural instincts and aptitudes for 
decency and cleanliness between the common classes 
of northern and southern Europe, but probably more to 
the customary standards to which they have become 
habituated in their native land. The effect is the same, 
whatever the cause. The new immigrant desires a cer- 
tain improvement in his standard as a reward for emigra- 
tion, but the new standard need not be by any means the 
equivalent of that of the immigrant races which have pre- 
ceded him. As long as we continue to draw our immi- 
grants from more and more backward and imdeveloped 
nations and races we may expect to see a progressive deg- 
radation in the customary standard of the working people. 

There are many other considerations besides conges- 
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tion which detennine the character of life in the slums. 
Many of these have akeady been suggested in preceding 
paragraphs. Prominent among them are ventilationi 
sanitary and cooking facilities, light, water supply, 
healthfulness of surroundings, and play room for children. 
The degree in which evils exist in these particulars, in any 
locality, depends primarily upon the stringency of the 
local tenement and public health laws, and the energy 
and faithfulness of their enforcement. Much is being 
accomplished and has been accomplished in recent years 
in the direction of securing better conditions. Yet there 
is almost infinite room for improvement. The futility of 
relying upon the individual benevolence and hmnanity 
of builders, owners, and agents was demonstrated long 
ago. Here, of all places, eternal vigilance on the part 
of the better classes of society is the price of safety. 
Descriptions of the homes of the foreign-bom are full of 
accoimts of dark and absolutely unventllated bedrooms, 
houses improvided with any water supply, filthy outdoor 
closets and privy vaults, toilets used by ten or twelve 
families conjointly, buildings covering the entire lot, 
dooryards flooded with stagnant water and refuse, 
basements half filled with water, domestic j^ninmlft 
sharing the limited acconmiodations with the family, 
and a host of other horrors. Detailed descriptions of 
these dwellings are imnecessary. Any one interested 
may find them in abundance in the accoimts of housing 
conditions in the poorer sections of our cities and towns, 
for, as the Immigration Commission has amply demon- 
strated, the slimi, wherever foimd, is distinctively the 
home of the foreign-bom.^ 

1 See, for instance, Riis, Jacob, Eow ike Other Ha^ Lhes; BredLcnridge^ 
Sophoniflba, and Abbott, Edith, "Housing Conditions in Chicago," Am. Jour. 
of Soc., z6: 4 and 17: x* 3; "The Housing Awakening," .series in Tke 5tfr< 
vey, beginning Nov. 19, 1910. 
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It is almost superfltious to add that there are thousands 
of immigrants, even of the newer races, who live in 
conditions wholly different from those we have been 
discussing. Individuals of every race, in large numbers, 
have succeeded in raisii^ themselves from the lowly 
estate of their compatriots, and establishing homes of 
culture and refinement, even of luxury. Examples of 
this class are prominent, and are frequently referred to. 
Yet in ^te of this, the slum remains the cliaracteristic 
home of the average immigrant to this country, and as 
such it must be reckoned with. 

Tlie influence of the alum must of necessity be hamper- 
ing and degrading to its denizens. No poorer training 
school for American citizens could be devised. Not only is 
the life prejudicial to health and morals, and destructive 
of ambition, but it precludes practically all inci- 
dental or unconscious contact with the uplifting influ- 
ences of American life. Almost the only actively as- 
amilating agency with which the slum dweller comes into 
immediate relationship is the public school, and this 
lacks much of its value as an assimilating force in dis- 
tricts which are so largely foreign that the pupils meet 
few, if any, children of narive-bom parents. Any prac- 
tical program for solving the immigration problem must 
attack the slum boldly. In the words of Mr. Frederic 
Almy, "You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow's 
ear, and you cannot make an American citizen out of a 
tenement slum. The slum must go. If you spare the 
slum, you will spoil the child." ' 

In regard to the hou^g condirions of the fordgn-bom 
outside of the larger centers of population it b more 
difficult to make generalizations. Fortunately, it is 

^ Tim Sumy, TA.4> ign.P- 7Ti- 
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also less necessary. Some of the foremost hotising evils 
are esseatially dty matters. Particularly is it true of 
immigrants who have established themselves in inde- 
poident agriculture, that they have made a long step 
towaid Americanization. While every grade of dwelling 
may be found among foreign-bom agriculturists, from 
the wretched hovel of the Italian market gardener to 
the home of the Swedish fanner of the Northwest which 
ranks with the finest in the land, yet the alien who takes 
up his abode in the country has, in many respects, re- 
moved himself from the general problem of the immi- 
grant, and his living conditions can, with a reasonable 
d^ree of safety, be left to look after themselves. Yet it 
has been abimdantly proved that sltun conditions can 
exist even in the country, and in small towns. This is 
especially true in mining camps, and in the smaller 
manufacturing communities. Some of the worst con- 
ditions of the most crowded sections of the dtJes are 
reproduced in the shacks of the miners or the dwellings 
of the factory hands. Overcrowding, bad ventilation, 
unsanitary toilet facilities, inadequate heating, and 
filth are not dty monopolies. The taking of boarders 
is especially common in these commimities, and, in the 
mining towns, brings a peculiar evil with it, in addition to 
all the regular disadvantages. This lies in the necessity 
which every mine worker is tmder of bathing every day 
after work. In the absence of bathrooms, ablutions are 
customarily performed in a tub set in the kitchen, and in 
the crowded quarters of the miner's cabin, the children 
of the household are accustomed to the sight of nudity 
from thai infancy up, to the serious injury of their 
moral sense.* 

■ KobecU, »t' <A-> P- MJ. 
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It is too often true that the worst conditions prevail 
in the company houses. The extreme monotony of these 
identical rows of ugly dwellings is in itself sufficiently 
depressing. But in addition, it appears that many 
employers are wholly oblivious to the higher needs of 
their employees, and provide the most meager shelter 
which will suffice to keep body and soul together, charg- 
ing therefor exorbitant rates. To say that these men 
and women are treated like beasts, is putting the case 
too mildly, for no well-to-do person would house a valu- 
able animal as some of these hiiman workers are housed. 
The shifting character of the population and the un- 
certain duration of a mining camp offer a quasi justifi- 
cation for some of these evils. Yet a self-respecting 
nation should not permit any type of industry to persist 
which requires its army of workers to live as do hundreds 
of thousands of these faithful toilers.^ 

In regard to the food of our immigrant population, such 
studies of individual races as have been made seem to 
indicate that, while the dietary of the average foreign 
family falls far short of what a native American would 
consider a satisfactory standard and is very deficient in 
variety, yet it is ordinarily sufficient in quantity and in 
amoimt of nourishment. Of course there are countless 
immigrant families of the poorer sort, just as there are 
of natives, who are habitually undernourished ; yet the 
ordinary immigrant working family or individual ap- 
pears not to suffer for lack of sustaining food. This con- 

^ For full descriptions of life in mining and manufacturing villages, see Roberts, 
op, cU.t Chs. rv and V; Lauck, W. Jett. The Suney, Apr. i, 191 1 ; Fitch, John 
A., The Survey, Oct. 7, 1911; Balch, op. cU., pp. 372-375; Wamc, op. cU., 
Ch. VI. For an account of the life of some of our foreign agriculturists, see 
Cance, Alexander £., "Piedmontese on the Mississippi," The Survey, Sept. 2, 
1911; Lord, Trenor, and Barrows, op. cU., Ch. VI; Balch, op, cU,, Ch. XV. 
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dition is made possible by a long habitude in European 
countries to an exceedingly simple diet, and by a result- 
ing knowledge of cheap and nourishing foods. The food 
item in the budget of an immigrant family from southern 
or eastern Europe is almost incredible to an American. 
The average cost of food for an individual immigrant 
mine worker in Pennsylvania runs from about $4 to 
fio per month. Among the Italians in Boston, dur- 
ing the winter months, about a dollar a week will suffice 
for the food of a man. The south Itahan berry pickers 
in New Jersey are said to be able to get along on as little 
as 25 cents per week, and other races live almost as 
cheaply.' 

There appears to be a considerable difference in this 
respect between the different races, even among the 
newer immigrants. The lowest standard prevails among 
the south Italians, Greeks, Syrians, Bravas, etc. The 
Slavs are inclined to spend more of their increasing in- 
come on food; particularly is meat a more important 
part of their diet. The Jews are said to rank well above 
the Italians in this regard. 

The quality and preparation of food leaves much to 
be deared. Italian children are sent to the markets of 
Boston to gather vegetables which have been thrown 
away as unfit for use. A brief walk through the East 
Side of New York, with an eye on the push carts, will 
convince one of the undesirable quality of some, at least, 
of the food eaten by the residents of that section. On 
the other hand, the Greek laborers on the railroads of the 
West are said to live remarkably well, and themselves 

1 Cf. Bikh, ap. at., pp. 363-364; Luidc. Tkt Swvty, Apr. i, iqii, pl 48: 
Roberu, tf. cit; pp. 103 S. : Buthee, ap. cil., p. ig ; Rept. Imm. Com., Recent 
Immi. Id A(t., Abi., p. 59; ^xMivoiuni i'rocen, p. 141. 
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complain of the staleness of American food, and object 
to our practice of putting everything up in "boxes.*** 
In general, the conclusion of investigators in r^anl to 
the food of our working classes seems to be that the faults 
of their dietary lie, not so much in the failure to spend an 
adequate amount of money for food, as in wasteful and 
ill-judged purchases, unsatisfactory preparation, and 
improper balance between the essential food elements 
(especially lack of sufficient proteids) and too much fat. 
It is not unlikely that in this particular the immigrants 
fare better than the natives in the same class. It is 
certainly probable that, taken on the whole, the standard 
of food of the immigrant families in this country is su- 
perior to that to which they were accustomed in their 
native land. 

There is probably no other aspect of life in which the 
immigrant shows at least a superficial Americanization 
more quickly than in the matter of clothing. It is a 
matter where imitation is easy, and in fact almost in- 
evitable. Any purchases of clothing made after the 
immigrant's arrival in this country must, ahnost of 
necessity, be American in type. And the yoimger 
generation, at least, are eager to have their exterior ap- 
pearance correspond to that of the older residents of their 
adopted country, — so eager, often, as to lead them to 
adopt the most extreme of the new fashions in cut and 
fitting, however cheap and flimsy the materials may be. 
In fact, this Americanization affects the immigrants even 
before they leave their native home. Officials on Ellis 
Island say that it is rare nowadays to see groups of 
immigrants arriving clad in their picturesque European 
costumes; the prevailing garb now is of the American 

1 a. Strdchtoff, F. H., Standard of Living, Ch. VL 
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type. It is a strange fact that some writers, apparently 
oblivious of the ease of this transition, seem to r^ard 
American clothes as an evidence of real assimilation. 

As regards physical adequacy of clothing, the immi- 
grant is probably as well off on the average as his native 
fellow-worker. It is not likely that any large propor- 
tioQ of our working classes actuaUy suffer physical harm 
from insufficient clothing, unless it be through lack of 
pr(q>er protection against dampness, particularly in the 
matter of shoes.' In respect to cleanliness, and even 
decency, there is frequently room for improvement among 
the immigrants, just as there is among the native- 
born. There is, on the other hand, a recognized danger 
that the desire for a fashionable appearance, particularly 
on the part of the women, may lead to an extreme ex- 
penditure for dress, unwarranted by the family income.* 



>AU.,p.io6. 
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CHAPTER Xni 

THE STANDARD OF LIVING {cOfMnued) 

The standard of living of any family or individual ^ 
is the resultant of two principal factors. These are the 
desires and appetites of the individual or family and the 
amoimt of income available for the gratification of those 
desires and appetites. The casual observer, in forming 
his estimate of the immigrant, is in danger of forgetting 
the second of these factors, and of assimiing that because 
the immigrant is found living in a certain status, he is 
therefore satisfied with that status and has no ambition 
to change it. It has already been hinted, in the fore- 
going paragraphs, that this is not the case. A full 
imderstanding of the limitations under which the im- 
migrant is placed can come only with a study of the 
customary wages or income of the class to which he 
belongs. 

The matter of wages is one of the easiest aspects of the 
life of the immigrant about which to secure reliable data. 
It lends itself readily to exact measurement, averaging, 
and tabulation. It is a subject upon which the immi- 
grant himself can give accurate information if he is so 
inclined. As a result, there is a considerable mass of 
data in regard to the earnings of the foreign-bom, and 
it is possible to make trustworthy generalizations there- 
upon. The latest and most inclusive figures on this 
point are those furnished by the Immigration Commis- 

^ Conditioned, of course, by the generad standard of the society. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN 

THE INDUSTRIES SPECIFIED' 



Imdokst 



Iron and steel manufac- 
turing 

Slaughtering and meat 
packing 

Bituminous coal mining 

Glass manufacturing . 

Woolen and worsted 
manufacturing . . 

Silk goods manufactur- 
ing and dyeing . . 

Cotton goods manufac- 
turing 

Qothing manufacturing 

Boot and shoe manufac- 
turing 

Fumitiure manufactur- 
ing 

Collar, cufif, and shirt 
manufacturing . . 

Leather tanning, curry- 
ing, and finishing . . 

Glove manufacturing . 

Oil refining 

Sugar refilling .... 

Cigars and tobacco man- 
ufacturing .... 



PnCnrror 



FomoN- 



57-7 

60.7 
61.9 

39-3 
61.9 

34.3 

68.7 
72.2 

27.3 
59-1 
13-4 

67.0 

335 
66.7 

85.3 
32.6 



AVKKAOB AmMUAL EAUnNQS 



Maks, xSor 
Over 



$346 

557 
443 
574 

346 

431 
s 

513 

502 

575 

637 

431 
625 

591 
522 

1.92^ 



MakHeadi 
of Families 



$409 

578 
451 
596 

400 

448 

470 
530 

573 

598 
662 

5" 
650 
662 

549 



Average 

Family In- 

oome 



$568 
781 

577 
755 

661 

635 

491 
713 

765 
769 

861 

671 
904 
828 
661 



1 Compiled from Rept Imm. Com., Imms. in Mfg. and Min., Abs. 
' Not given. * Daily wage only given. 

sion in its various reports. Foremost among these 
stands the report of Immigrants in Manufacturing and 
Mining; which presents the results of a thoroughgoing 
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invest^tion of twenty of the leading iudustiies of the 
country, and a less det^led study of sixteen otlieis, 
covering in all 17,141 households and 503,733 individuals. 
The great majority of these are foreign-bom, but thov 
is a sufficient number of native-bom, both of native and 
foreign parentage, to serve the purposes of comparison. 
The table on the [devious page gives the average 
annual earnings of employees and the average family 
income in the different industries. 

A noteworthy feature of the above table is the gen- 
eral excess of average family earnings over the avovge 
earnings of heads of families, showing the extent to which 
other members of the family besides the head contribute 
to the family support. 

The average weekly earnings of male employees, 
18 years of age or over, distributed according to nativ- 
ity, are as follows. (The table includes over 3oo,ocx» 
individuals.) 

AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF MALE EMPLOYEES, 
18 YEARS OF AGE OR OVER, BY NATIVITY' 

U._.» ArUAQC WtMlT 

NATivtTY Bunimm 

Native-bom white of native father $i4-37 

Native-bom of foreign father 13-89 

Foreign-born 11.9a 

There is a marked difference between races in this re- 
spect. The lowest figures among the fordgn-bora were : 
Albanian, $8.07 ; Greek, $8.41 ; Portuguese, $8.10 ; 
Syrian, $8.12; Turkish, $7.65. Some of the foreign- 
bom rank well above the natives, as, for instance: 
Norwegian, $15.28 ; Scotch, $15.34 ; Scotch-Irish, $15. 13 ; 
Swedish, $15.36; Welsh, $22.03. 

' Kept. Inun. Com., Immi. In litg. ud Mia, Abt., p. ei- 
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The aveiage yearly earnings (approxunate) of male 
employees 18 years of age or over were as follows : 

AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS (APPROXIMATE) OF 
MALE EMPLOYEES, 18 YEARS OF AGE OR OVER, 
BY NATIVITY' 

N&dve-bom white of native father 9666 

Native-bom of foreign father 566 

Fordgn-bom 455 

In this table, the decrease of earnings of approximately 
9ioo from class to class is striking. 
Hie average family income was as follows : 

AVERAGE ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME, BY NATIVITY 
OF HEAD OF FAMILY' 

Native-bom white of native father $865 

Native-bom of foreign father 866 

Foreign-boin 704 

Comparing the last two tables, and noting that while 
the average yearly earnings of native-born male employees 
of foreign parentage are $100 less than those of the native- 
bom of native parentage, yet the family income of the 
native-bom of foreign parentage is $1 more than that 
of the native-born of native parentage, the obvious con- 
clusion might be that the native-born of foreign parent- 
age are more inclined to rely upon some one besides the 
head of the family for part of the income than are the 
native-bora of native parentage. Closer examination, 
however, proves that this is not the case. The following 
table gives the percentages of families of different nativi- 
ties which receive the entire income from the husband. 

>/W.,p.l3l. >/M.,p.l3G. 
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PER CENT OF FAMILIES HAVING ENTIRE INCOME 
FROM THE HUSBAND, BY NATIVITY' 

Numrt twtCna 

N&tive-bom white of native father 5S.4 

Native-born of fordgn father 61 j 

Foreign-bom 38A 

Thus there is a smaller proportion of families among 
the native-bom of foreign fathers who rely upon other 
members of the family than the husband for part of the 
family income than of the native-bom of native father. 
It appears that the explanation of the peculiarity iriiich 
has been noticed must be either that only the more 
pro^erous of the native-bom of fordgn parentage are 
heads of families, or ttiat those families of this class which 
do receive income from other sources than the husband 
receive a much greater total amount than among the 
native-bom of native father, so as to raise the average. 
The former explanation seems the more probable, for 
while 67.3 per cent of the male native-bom white em- 
ployees of native fathers, 20 years of age or over, were 
married, only 56.5 per cent of the native-bom of foreign 
fathers of the same age were married. Native-bora em- 
ployees of foreign parentage who are old enough to be 
the heads of famiUes are predominantly representatives 
of the old immigration, and hence stand high on the wage 
scale. The very small percentage of families among the 
foreign-bora which derive their entire income from the 
husband indicates the extent to which the children of 
this class contribute to the family support, and also the 
extent to which boarders are taken. 

Figures from other sources corroborate, in general, 
the showing made in the foregoing tables, with some 

1 Kept. Trnm, Com., Inuns. io Mlg. and Mia., Ab*., p. 139. 
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differences in detail. The ImmigratioD Commission in 
one of its other reports, namely that on Immigrants in 
Gties, gives the average approximate yearly earnings of 
over 10,000 male wage workers 18 years of age or over 
as follows: native-bom white of native father, $595; 
native-bom of fordgn father, $526 ; foreign-bom, $385.' 
These figures are less, throughout, than those presented 
in the foregoing tables, and seem to indicate that the 
average of wages in cities is less than in the general run 
of organized industries throughout the country. It is 
probable that acensus of city workers would include many 
in insignificant industries, and in occupations which could 
hardly be classed as industries, where the wage scale is low. 
The earnings of agricultural laborers on the farms of 
western New York range from $1.25 to $1.75 per day of 
ten hours. South Italian families of four or five mem- 
bers, engaged in this kind of work, average from $350 to 
$450 for the season, extending from April to November. 
Poles, working as general faim laborers the year round, 
earn from $i& to S20 per month.* Among the anthracite 
coal miners of Pennsylvania, the average yearly wage of 
the contract miners, who make up about twenty-five 
per cent of persons en^iloyed about the mines, is esti- 
mated at about $600 per year, while " adults in other 
classes of mine workers, who form over sixty per cent of 
the labor force, do not receive an annual average wage 
of $450." * In the extensive array of wage figures given 
by Mr. StreightofF, distinction is not made between 
natives and immigrants, but the general showing harmon- 
izes so well with what has already been given as to obviate 
the necessity of going into this question in further detail.* 

■ IHd., Immi. ID Cities, Abs., p. 44. 
'Ibid., RectDt Inum. in Age., Abi., p. 57, 

■ KoberU, »f. ea.. p. 346- < Skndari dfLhbn, Cb. TV. 
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We are justified in setting down the average earnings of 
wage-working adult male immigrants as from $350 to 
$650 per year, and the average annual income of im* 
migrant families at from $500 to $900. 

The figures given for individual immigrant incomes 
have been confined to male workers, for the reasons that 
they are representative, and are of primary importance 
in determining the status of the immigrant family in this 
country. The wages of female workers range on the 
average from 30 to 40 per cent below those of males. 
Full comparisons are given in the volume of the Immi- 
gration Commission Report on Lnmigrants in Manu- 
facturing and Mining. 

The next question which arises is, to what degree are 
these incomes, of individuals and families, adequate to 
furnish proper support to an average family of five per- 
sons? This problem involves the determination of the 
minimtun amount on which a family can live in decency 
under existing conditions in America. Niunerous efforts 
have been made to solve this question. The estimate 
of the Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts is $754.^ 
The Charity Organization Society of Buffalo regards 
$634 a year as the "lowest tolerable budget which will 
aUow the bare decencies of life for a family of five."* 
A special committee of the New York State Conference 
of Charities and Corrections in 1907 made the following 
estimates as to the income necessary for a family of five 
persons in New York City. 

"$6oo-$7oo is wholly inadequate to maintain a proper 
standard of living, and no self-respecting family should 
be asked or expected to Uve on such an income." 

"With an income of between $7oo-$8oo a family can 

* Roberts, op, cii., p. 346. * The Survey, Feb. 4, 19x1, p. 767. 
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barely support itself, provided it is subject to no extraor- 
dinary expenditures by reason of sickness, death, or other 
untoward drcumstances. Such a family can live with- 
out charitable assistance through exceptional manage- 
ment and in the absence of emergencies." 

" $835 is sufficient for the average family of five indi- 
viduals, compri^ng the father, mother, and three children 
under 14 years of age to maintain a fairly proper standard 
of living in tbe Borough of Manhattan." 

Mr. Streightoff summarizes the evidence in the follow- 
ing.words: "It is, then, conservative to set $650 as the 
extreme low limit of the Living Wage in cities of the 
North, East, and West. Probably $600 is high enough 
for the cities of the South. At this wage there can be no 
saving, and a mini"<v"' of pleasure." * 

The close correspondence of these various estimates 
gives them a high degree of credibility. If we fix these 
standards in mind, and then look back over the wage 
scales given on tbe foregoing pages, we are struck with 
the utter inadequacy of the annual incomes of the for- 
eign-bom to meet even these minimum requirements 
of decency. It is obvious that an enormous number of 
immigrant families, if dependent solely on the earnings 
of the head of the family, would fall far below any of 
these standards, and that many of them, even when add- 
ing to their resources by the labors of wife and children, 
and the contributions of boarders, cannot possibly bring 
the total income up to the minimum limit. Even the 
average income in many occupations is far below this 
minimum, and it must be considered that while an aver- 
age indicates that there are some above, there must also 
be many below, the line. What must be the condition 
■ Sttdgbtofl, op. cU., p. ifi). 
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of those below I The average family income of the for- 
eign-bom studied in the Immigration Commission's 
investigation of the manufacturing and mining industries 
was ^704- Mr. Frederic Almy states that 96 per cent 
of the Poles under investigation in Buffalo earn less by 
fiio than the $634 per year which was set as the "lowest 
tolerable budget." * 

A vast amount of information covering a number of 
miscellaneous aspects of human life, which fall under the 
general head of the standard of living, is furnished by 
the Immigration Commission, in its report on the manu- 
facturing and mining industries. Some of the most 
important of these facts are summarized in the following 
tables. 

First, as to the situation of young childim in the homes 
of immigrants. 

PER CENT OF CHILDREN 6 AND UNDER 16 YEARS 
OF AGE» 





^ 


Fuuu 




At Home 


At School 


At Work 


At Honie 


At School 


AtWotk 


Native- bom 














white of 














native fatiier 






^■6 


6.0 




2.6 


Native-bom of 














foreign fathei 


10.3 


83-9 


5-9 


13.6 


8.1.S 


3-9 


Foreign-bom 


131 


77.0 


9-9 


19.1 


730 


7.3 



Among the following races the following per cent of 
foreign-bom male children of the specified age were at 
work: German, 13.9; south Italian, 13.3; Lithuanian, 
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14.3; Portuguese, 15.7; Ruthenian, 14.6; Scotch, 19.0; 
Syrian, 33.6. 

The following table, showing the per cent of literacy 
of the employees studied in these industries, is based on 
information for 500,339 employees, and hence has a 
remarkable trustworthiness : 

LITERACY OF EMPLOYEES IN MINING AND MANU- 
FACTURING ^ 





HALES 


FEMALES 


KATWITV 


PmCimwBO 


PuCunno 




Read 


RadkBd 
Wriu 


Rod 


^^ 


Native-bora white of na- 
tive father . . . . 

Native-bom of foreign 
father 


98.2 

99.0 
85.6 


97-9 

98.7 
83.6 


98.8 

99.0 
90.8 


98.4 

98.8 
89.3 



Foreign-bom male employees of the following races 
have the following literacy, as shown by the per cent 
who can read and write: south Italian, 67.6; Mace- 
donian, 67.1; Portuguese, 46.1; Ruthenian, 63.6; 
Servian, 69.5; Turkish, 54.1. 

From the foregoing table it appears that in respect to 
literacy the native-born employees of foreign fathers are 
superior to the native-bom whites of native fathers, and 
that the foreign-bom females are superior to the foreign- 
bora males. 

The important matter of ability to ^>eak English is 
forcibly portrayed in the following table: 
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PER CENT OF FOREIGN-BORN EMPLOYEES (EX- 
CLUSIVE OF THE ENGUSH^SPEAKING RACES) 
WHO SPEAK ENGLISH 1 



Kumn 


Uus 


Fnuu 


TMtt 


Total 


55-6 


38.6 


S3.2 


Bulgarum . 




ao.3 


80.0 (only s) 


ao.6 


Danish . . 




96.5 


98.3 


96.6 


Geimaa . . 




87.5 


S0.2 


86^ 


Gieek . . 




33-S 


11.3 


31-S 


Hebrew, Ruasiai 


I . 


74.7 


75-7 


75^ 


Heiz^ovinian 




14.6 




14.6 


Italian, south 




48.7 


2S.8 


44^ 


Magyar . . 




46.4 


24^ 


«■» 


Norwegian . 




96.9 


91.8 


96s 


Polish . . 




«S 


^SS 


39-1 


Portuguese . 




4Sa 


27.0 


37-8 


Slovak . . 




SS.6 


3ti.6 


SS-i 


Stevenian 




Si-7 


30-3 


S0.9 


Swedish . . 




94-7 


94.2 


94.7 



It is thus apparent how large a proportion of our 
foreign-born laborers have not even taken the first esseo- 
tiaJ step toward assimilation. This evil is, of course, 
practically overcome in the second generation. Almost 
all of the native-born persons of foreign fathers, six years 
of age or over, speak English, though some races show 
from 6 to S per cent who do not. 

The percentage who can speak EngUsh naturally in- 
creases with the length of residence in the United States, 
until a percentage of 83.1 is reached for all foreign-bom 
employees who have been in the United States ten years 
or more. But even in this group a very low percentage 
is found among the Cuban and Spanish cigar makeis, of 

> Rq>t. Imni. Com., Imnu. in Mfg. and BiOb., Abt., p. igS. 
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whom almost three fifths are unable to speak the Eng* 
lisb language. 

The age of the immigrant at the time of arriving in the 
United States has a great deal to do with the ability to 
speak English. The percentage of those who were under 
fourteen when they arrived who can speak En^ish is 
nearly twice as large as that of those who were fourteen 
or over. The reasons for this are the greater adaptability 
of the younger Immigrants, and their greater oppor- 
tunities of going to school. The relatively poor showing 
of the females is probably due to thar greater segregation, 
which prevents them from coming in touch with Ameri- 
cans or older immigrants of other races. 

One of the spedal reports of the Immigration Com- 
mission deals with the children of immigrants in schools 
and brings out some very significant facts. Practically 
all of the information was secured in December, 1908. 
Naturally this investigation involved a study of the chil- 
dren of native-bom fathers also. A general investigation 
was made in the public schoob of thirty cities, including 
the first twenty cities in point of population, as shown 
by the census of 1900, with the exception of Washington, 
D.C., Louisville, Ky., and Jersey City, N.J. An in- 
vestigation was also carried on in regard to parochial 
schools in twenty-four cities, and an investigation of the 
students in seventy-seven institutions of higher learning. 
In addition to this general investigation, an intensive 
investigation was made in twelve dties, including seven 
cities not in the previous list, making a total of thirty- 
seven cities in which public schools were studied, lie 
total number of public school pupUs for whom informa- 
tion was secured was 1,815,217. Tlius the investigation 
was a very inclusive one, and the results may be taken 
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as rq)reseiitative of educational conditioiis in the dties 
of the entire country. 

Of the total number of public school children studied 
in the thirty-seven cities, 766,727 were of native-bom 
fathers, and 1,048,490 of foreign-bom fathers. The 
children of native-bom white fathers constituted 39.5 
per <XDt of the total, while among the children of foreign- 
bom fathers there were the following percentages of the 
total number: Hebrews, 17.6; Germans, 11.6; Italians 
(north and south), 6.4 ; total, native-bom father, 43.3 
per cent; total, foreign-bom father, 57.8 per cent. 

The different cities show a marked difference in the 
proportion of children who come from foreign-bom 
fathers, as the following table will show : 

PER CENT OF PUPILS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF FOR- 
EIGN-BORN FATHERS IN SPECIFIED CITIES 

. 67.J 

. 67.1 

. 65.3 

■ 63.S 



Chelsea . . 
Duluth . . 
New York . 
New Bedford 
Chicago . . 

New Oileana 
Kansas City . 
Johnstown 
Cindnnati 
Baltimore 



Fall River . 
Shenandoah 
New Britain 



67.3 

18.1 St. Louis . . 

31.3 Los Angeles 

24.8 Cedar Rapids . 

97.1 Haverhill . . 



39-1 



"Jn only 7 of the 37 cities is the proportion of pupils 
who are children of native-bom white fathers as high 
as 60 per cent." Four cities have less than 30 per cent. 
The children of German foreign-bom fathers are most 
numerous in Milwaukee, Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Meriden, Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Liouis; those of 
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fordgQ-bom Russian Hebrew fathers in Chelsea, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Newark, and Baltimore, 
those of foreign-bom south Italian fathers in Providence, 
Newark, New York, Yonkers, Buffalo, and Boston. 

A smaller proportion of the total number of children of 
foreign-bom fathers are in the higher grades of the public 
schools than of the children of native-bom white fathers, 
as the following table shows : 

PER CENT OF PUPILS OF SPECIFIED NATIVITY IN 
THE SPECIFIED GRADES 



KinderBarten . 
Primaiy grades 
Grammar grades 
High school 
Total . . 



The Slovaks, south Italians, and Magyars have the 
largest percentages in the kindergartens, and the Por- 
tuguese, Lithuanians, Slovaks, south Italians, and 
Polish the largest percentages in the primary grades. 
In the high schools, the Canadians, other than French, 
the Scotch, the native-bom white, the Webb, Germans, 
Hebrews, and English stand highest. This is due to 
two main facts, — the longer residence of these latter 
races in the United States, and their greater de^re for 
a high education for their children, coupled with a greater 
ability to give it to them. Especially in the case of the 
kindergartens are the newer immigrating races very 
eager to have their young children looked after so that 
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the mother can be free to woric, or otherwise occupy 
herself. 

Another ioterestuig set of 6gures is that referring to 
the amount of retardatitm among the pupils of different 
nativities. By "retardation" is meant that a pupil is 
above the "nonnal" age for the grade in which he is. 
In this respect the children of foreign-bom fathers of 
the newer immigration are decidedly inferior to those of 
the older irmnigration. The latter, in fact, are on the 
whole superior to the children of native-bom white 
fathers. Of the total number of children of foreign- 
bom fathers for whom this information was secured, 
77.2 per cent were bom in the United States, and 28.8 
per cent were bom abroad. There is a considerably 
larger proportion of retardation for those children dght 
years of age or over who were bom abroad than among 
those bom in the United States. The proportion re- 
tarded increases as the age at the time of arrival in the 
United States advances. The proportion of retardation 
is greater among those children whose fathers cannot 
speak English than among those who can, and greater 
among those whose fathers have not taken out naturali- 
zation papers than among those who have. 

When we turn to the institutions of higher learning, 
we find a comparatively small number of foreign-bom 
students, as might be expected.' The percentages for 
a total of 32,887 students are as follows : 

NATivnT DT Sttoent Pn CiNt or Tattx, 

Native-born white of native father 64.0 

Native-bom of foreign father 35.3 

Foieign-bom lo.a 

The Hebrews stand foremost among the foreign-bom. 

> In this invMtigatlon pu|ill ue lUled by their awn nativity, nthec tltu bj 
thU ol the fMbei. 
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Of the 221,159 pupils included in the parochial school 
investigation, 36.5 per cent are children of native-born 
fathers (36.3 per cent of native-bom white fathers), 
and 63.5 per cent of foreign-bom fathers. Children of 
fordgn-bom Irish fathers number 26.9 per cent of the 
total number of pupils, foreign-bom German fathers, 
9.7 per cent, PoUsh, 7.1 per cent, and Italian, 7 per cent. 
In the twenty-four cities in which information was se- 
cured for both public and parochial schools, there were 
1,332,053 pupils in the public schools, and 221,159 pupils 
in the parochial schools. In Philadelphia nearly one 
fourth of the pupils were in parochial schools. 

Information was also secured for teachers in the 
kindergartens and elementary grades of the public 
schools in thirty cities, including 49,067 individuals. 
Of these, 49.8 per cent were native-bora of native white 
fathers, and 43.8 per cent native-bora of foreign fathers, 
and 5.8 per cent foreign-bom. Of the foreign-bom, 
only six races were represented by as many as one hun- 
dred teachers each, viz. Hebrew, Ei^lish, Irish, Ger- 
man, Canadian (other than French), and Scotch. 



CHAPTER XIV 

TBE EXFIDITATION OF nOOGKANTS. SBUGION. BDtTHS, 
ICAfiSIAGES, AND DEATHS. KECSEATION 

These is a group of peculiar ecoaomic insdtutioiis 
which have been developed by the inunigrants in this 
country, and which ate especially characteristic of the 
new immigration. This group includes the padrone 
system, the contract labor system, the immigrant bank, 
and two or three similar institutions, particularly the 
sweating system, which is now practically dependent 
on immigrants. 

The word "padrone" is adopted from the Italian, and 
signifies master or "boss." In its application to Ameri- 
can conditions, it refers to a system of practical slavery, 
introduced into this country by the Italians, and sub- 
sequently utilized by a number of other southeastern 
European races. When immigration from Italy began 
to assume considerable proportions, there were already 
in the United States a few Italians who had been here 
some time, and bad acquired a certain familiarity with the 
language and customs of the land. They were thereby 
especially fitted to be of assistance to their newly arrived 
fellow-countrymen, and also, unfortunately, to exploit 
them. In fact, they did both of these things. By way 
of assistance, they put the green immigrants in touch 
with employers of labor, helped them to find lodgings, 
and, in brief, acted as the go-between in every case of 
contact between the immigrant and the life of the people 
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around him. On the other h&nd, the padrone charged 
the newcomer well for every service rendered, and in too 
many cases subjected him to various forms of extortion, 
which his ignorance kept him from either recogniang 
or preventing. As certain of the newer immigrants 
became familiar with the speech and customs of their 
new home, they in turn became padrones, and extended 
their operations over the ever-increasing numbers of 
new arrivals. Thus the system spread. 

There are certain businesses or occupations which are 
particularly adapted to the application of this system, 
such as railroad labor, peddling, boot-blacking, etc. 
The Italians developed it primarily in respect to the 
first of these. This race has now practically abandoned 
this system in this country, but it has been taken up 
by others, and is at present practiced by the Bulgarians, 
Turks, Macedonians, Greeks, and Mexicans, and in 
some cases among Austrians and Italians.' 

A more concrete idea of the workings of this system 
may be gained by an examination of its operation in a 
single industry, as, for instance, the shoe-shining in- 
dustry among the Greeks, This business, in amarked 
degree, combines the necessary elements for the success- 
ful application of the system, — small capital, cheap un- 
skiUed labor, close supervision, etc., — and this race is 
well adapted to apply it to its extreme extent, partly 
from natural aptitude, and partly from custom and 
training. For the system, in its main outlines, has long 
been familiar in Greece, though some of the most un- 
fortunate aspects do not develop there. 

The padrone is a Greek who has been in this country 
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for some time, and knows the ways of the land. He 
decides to engage in the boot-blacking trade, and to 
secure his necessary helpers contracts for a number of 
boys from his native land to come over and work for 
him for a certain length of time, for a specified sum. 
The arrangement is sometimes made with the boys, 
sometimes with the parents, but almost always with 
the parents' consent. When these boys arrive, they 
are taken to a room or set of rooms, which the padrone 
has engaged and which thenceforth are thdr "home." 
They are at once put to work in the shop of the boss, 
and kept at work continuously thereafter, with practi- 
cally no time oS which they can call their own, except 
the meager allowance made for sleep. The hours are 
long — twelve, fourteen, or even more hours per day. 
The boss furnishes board and lodging, and pays a smaU 
sum in cash, perhaps $300 per year. The rooms are 
frightfully overcrowded, miserably ventilated, and wholly 
unhygienic. Hie boys do their own cooking, usually in 
relays of two, and the noon meal is eaten hurriedly in a 
room in the rear of the shop. The boys are prevented 
from attending night school, and are forbidden to talk 
to patrons. In every way the padrone tries to dis- 
courage their acquiring knowledge of American ways, 
for the system rests on ignorance. In a majority of 
cases the padrone takes all the tips given to the boys, 
and the boys excuse him on the grounds that wages are 
high and expenses great. 

It is obvious that the boys are wholly at the mercy 
of their boss, a mercy the quality of which is sadly 
strained. And when a boy does manage to get a grasp 
of the English language, and acquire a little independence, 
instead of turning traitor to the system, be sets up as a 
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padnme himself. All investigators, and a number of 
the better class of Greeks in this country, agree that this 
system is a disgrace to the Greek race, or to any other 
race that practices it' 

The contract labor system is next of kin to the padrone 
system. The main differences are that the control of 
the boss, outside of working hours, is not so complete, 
and the rdationship is likely to be of shorter duration. 
This system arises from the necessity of the capitalistic 
anployer of labor getting in touch with the alien work- 
man. Differences of language, ignorance of the sources 
and the means of communication, and a variety of other 
perfectly comprehensible reasons, prevent the employer 
from ailisting his workers directly, and the laborer from 
applying for work in his own person. The natural and 
inevitable intermediary is the immigrant who has been 
in this country long enough to know the language and 
have some influence and acquaintance among employers. 
Given this starting point, the process of bringing the 
immigrants and the employer together goes along wholly 
natural channels, with only minor modifications in the 
details. In some cases the employer pays the agent 
certain specified wages for each laborer furnished, and 
the agent pays whatever is necessary — below that 
figure — to secure the workers ; sometimes the employer 
pays fixed wages to the laborers, and allows the agent 
a stated commission for each worker secured. This is 
much the more desirable system of the two. In many 
cases the agent is retained as overseer in charge of the 
men he has secured. The degree of definiteness in these 

■ For > fuller dcKription of the lystem, hhiI a more deUiled uanmt of Ita etf- 
Ing evili. Me Furchikd, H. P., Grtik Immigratieii, ud Rept. Iniin. Com., Tbi 
Gicek Fftdrone Syttem in the United StMea. 
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arrangements varies all the way from cases where agents 
go over to foreign countries, definitely charged with se- 
curing laborers for some employer, to those where the 
employer simply lets it be known among his employees 
that there will be work for all their friends or relatives 
who wish to come, and leaves the leaven to work. It 
is becoming more rare for agents in this country to go 
abroad in person ; the tendency is for them to work in 
connection with agents established on the other side. 

The possibilities of abuse in this system are manifestly 
great. The agent customarily advances the passage 
money of those brought from abroad, taking a mortgage 
far in excess of his actual expense on whatever property 
the immigrant has to offer. Rates of interest are ex- 
orbitant, and the terms of the contract all !□ favor of the 
importer.' Sometimes the immigrant agrees to work for 
him seven or eight months, in return for an initial outlay 
of not over $ioo or $125- In extreme cases, when an 
im[>orter has taken mortgages far in excess of his actual 
expenditure, he will discharge an entire set of men, in 
order to make room for a new lot brought over on similar 
terms. The debts of the original group are still bind- 
ing, and it is astonishing to note the faithfulness with 
which these poor unfortunates, thus thrown on their 
own resources, will labor on to pay oS these obUgations. 

Not all of the laborers employed under this system 
are secured directly from abroad. Many of the more 
recent immigrants, who have been in this country for 
some time, are almost equally dependent on the con- 
tractor with the absolute "greeners." Chicago is a 
great clearing house for the labor market of the western 

tnct, Kc Rept. Imm. Con.. Gnek PadraM 
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r^lroads, and labor agencies, often connected with a 
restaurant, or some ^milar place of business, abound in 
the foreign sections.* 

A great deal of business of this general nature is 
carried on by aliens who are not real agents. It is very 
frequent for an immigrant to tell a newcomer that if he 
will pay him a certain sum of money he will secure him a 
position in the establishment where he is himself em- 
ployed. AH that he really does is to take the new- 
comer around and introduce him to the foreman, who 
gives him work, if there is any. But the new arrival 
considers himself much in the debt of his "friend," and 
more than that, thereafter regards the job as his own 
because he has paid for it, and resents discharge for any 
reason as an injustice. Conscientious employers natur- 
ally do all they can to discourage such practices, but are 
powerless to prevent them. In fact, the eagerness of 
earlier immigrants to exploit their newly arrived fellow- 
countrymen, not only in this way, but in any other that 
promises a profit, is one of the most disheartening 
features of the whole immigration situation. 

It goes without saying that all of these operations, 
which involve bringing immigrants into the country 
under agreement to labor, are in direct violation of law. 
The contract labor clause of the immigration law, if 
strictly interpreted and enforced, would exclude practi- 
cally every immi grant who had the slightest assurance 
of employment awaiting him. In fact, however, as 
has been shown above (page 154), the courts have so in- 
terpreted the act as to mclude under contract laborers 
only those who have a definite contract, or those who 
come in response to a specific offer or promise of employ- 

> Cf. Adduiu, Juie, Twenty rean al BM-BaMt, p. Mt. 
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ment.' This kind of a promise or offer is relatively rare. 
Nothing so definite is required to induce unskilled 
laborers to emigrate. Broad and general assurances of 
employment awaiting them are sufficient The wide 
discrepancy between the letter and the interpretation of 
the law is unfortunate. This section of the law is the 
one upon which immigrants are coached more thoroughly 
than on any other, and in addition to the large number of 
immigrants who violate the most lenient inteipretatiim, 
there must be many others whom the courts would not 
hold guilty, who nevertheless believe themselves so and 
suffer a corresponding degradation of character. A 
third element in the situation, which complicates it still 
further, is the interpretation practically placed on the 
law by the immigration authorities, which is apparently 
more strict than that of the courts. The whole matter of 
contract labor needs to be thoroughly reconsidered. 

In addition to the activities of labor agents and aa- 
ployers, state boards do a good deal to encourage 
immigration, sometimes keeping within the spirit of the 
law, and sometimes exceeding it. 

Another member of this same nefarious family is the 
peonage system. For a general description of the 
system the reader is referred to Professor Commons, 
Races and Immigrants in America, chapter on Labor. 
It has been judicially defined in the following words: 
"Peonage is a status or condition of compulsory service 
based upon the indebtedness of the peon to the master. 
The basic fact is indebtedness."* The customary or 
typical case is where a laborer receives advances of some 
sort from his employer, and then leaves his service 
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before the terms of his engagement have be^ fulfilled, 
certainly before he has rqtaid his employer for the ad- 
vances. His employer then procures his arrest, either 
under a charge of obtaining money under false pretenses, 
or under the labor statutes of the various states. The 
employer makes a new agreement with the laborer, that 
if he will return to his employment, and work out the 
balance of his indebtedness, the criminal procedure will 
be dropped. 

This might seem, on the face of it, a thoroughly just 
proceeding. The trouble is that the employer has every 
advantage. The laborer is ignorant, and very often the 
conditions under which he is to work are grossly mis- 
represented to him. Lack of forethought, moreover, is 
one of the chief characteristics of ignorant and unintelli- 
gent men. The money or goods advanced to them occupy 
a very disproportionate place in their minds, compared 
to the work which they agree to perform in the future. 
The employer, on the other hand, knows all about the 
conditions, and just how much he can afford to pay, and 
is able to give himself the best of the bargain by a broad 
margin. 

The Inunigration Conmiission made a thorough in- 
vestigation of this subject, and found evidences of 
peonage in every state in the Union, except Oklahoma 
and Connecticut. In the south, where peonage is 
supposed to be most rampant, it was discovered that 
most of the peons were supplied by labor agents in New 
York City, who seriously misrepresented the conditions 
under which they were to work, and in many cases sent 
out men wholly unfitted for the work which they were 
to do. In the south, however, in spite of the existence 
of many cases, it appears that the vigorous prosecutions, 
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and the willingness of juries to convict, have pretty 
well broken up the tendency toward peonage in con- 
nection with aliens. 

In the west and northwest, cases of technical peonage 
were found in the shoe-shining industry, and in some 
lumber and railroad camps. But there have been 
practically no attempts at prosecution for peonage in 
these states. 

The most surprising fact established by the Commis- 
sion in this respect is that probably the most complete 
system of peonage in the whole country has existed, not 
in the south, but in Maine. Here the employers of 
labor in the lumber camps have been obliged to secure 
their labor mostly from other states and in the main from 
immigrants. Boston is the great labor market for this 
industry. The immigrants are given very misleading 
accounts of the conditions of their labor, and are engaged 
to work for their employers for a specified time. They 
are then taken into the forests, sometimes having to 
walk sixty or seventy miles to their place of labor, and 
kept in the forest all winter. 

When they leara the extent to which they have been 
deceived, many of them are inclined to nm away. How- 
ever, in February, 1907, a law was passed making it a 
criminal offense for a person to "enter into an agreement 
to labor for any lumbering operation or in driving logs 
and in consideration thereof receive any advances of 
goods, money, or transportation, and unreasonably and 
with intent to defraud, fail to enter into said employ- 
ment as agreed and labor a sufficient length of time to 
reimburse his employer for said advances and expenses." 
The general interpretariou of the courts has been to 
ignore the provision about intent to defraud, or at least 
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to put the burden of proof on the defendant, though it 
is not specifically provided in the law that failure or 
refusal to fulfill the terms of the contract shall be prima 
facie evidence of an intent to defraud, as is the case in 
the contract labor law of Minnesota and other states. 
Employers in other branches of industry have sought to 
secure the same protection, but in vain, so that this law 
is iniquitous, not only from the point of view of peonage, 
but also because it is class legislation. A considerable 
amount of peonage has resulted from this law in Maine.^ 

llie basis of all the evils which have just been discussed 
has been seen to lie in the ignorance and helplessness of 
the newly arrived immigrant. Knowing nothing of the 
language of the country, or of its methods of doing busi- 
ness, and having no connections with the industrial 
system of the coimtry, he is forced to rely on some one 
who can supply these factors. Most naturally he turns 
to some one of his fellow-coimtrymen who has been in 
this coimtry longer. From that time on, sometimes for 
many years, his career is dominated by the older immi- 
grant to a remarkable degree. Out of this connection has 
grown up a peculiar set of institutions, commonly known 
as immigrant banks, which have the power for great 
good or evil to the immigrant, according to the character 
of the men who have them in charge. The origin and 
nature of these banks is as follows : 

The foremost ambition of the average immigrant is 
the saving of money. The purposes of this saving ate 
many — to guarantee his own future prosperity, to ease 
the lot of friends and relatives at home, to pay off mort- 
gages and other debts, and, perhaps the most important 
of all, to provide the means whereby friends and relatives 
■ Cf . Kept. lam. Com., Peoufc, etc 
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on the other side may join him in the new world. The 
prepaid ticket is the final end of much of the saving of 
aliens. These accumulations oaturaUy come in small 
amounts. Out of a month's earnings, the immigrant 
may save Sio or $15 or even as high as $30. The liviDg 
conditions of many of the immigrants make it unsafe 
for them to try to keep this money in thdr lodgings; 
they are unfamiliar with, and distrustful of, American 
banks. The disposition of their savings which seems 
to them the wisest and safest is to intrust them to a 
fellow-coimtryman who is familiar with the ways of the 
country and has some means of keeping them safe. 
This individual may be the padrone or boss, the lodging- 
house keeper, a saloon keeper or grocer, or the steamship 
agent from whom the immigrant expects eventually to 
purchase the prepaid ticket. In time, immigrants in 
these positions get into the habit of receiving small sums 
from their fellow-countrymen for safe keeping or on 
deposit against some future purchase. As these amotmts 
accumulate, they become of considerable value to the 
holder, who may deposit them in a regular savings bank 
at interest, to his own profit, or may invest them in his 
business, or may make other speculative investments 
with them. To attract such deposits, and increase 
their amount, he adds the term "bank" to the name of 
his business, so that he now becomes a "Grocer and 
Banker," a "Ticket Agent and Banker," etc. This 
adds a dignity to his position and increases the confidence 
of the people in his integrity. 

It has been intimated in the preceding paragraph 
that the immigrant "banker" makes no distinction be- 
tween the funds deposited with him and his own prop- 
erty. This is generally the case. Occasionally the 
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banker will keep the dqxi^ts in his safe, in the original 
wallets in which they were delivered to him/ or dqxMit 
them in a bank in his wife's name,' but these are ex- 
ceptional instances. Ordinarily all the money in the 
banker's possession is lumped together, so that the assets 
of the "bank" are identical with the general resources 
of the proprietor. Furthermore, there is a great amount 
of laxity in the giving of receipts to depo^tors. Some- 
times no written acknowledgment whatever is given; 
from this point the character of the receipt varies all 
the way up to a regular pass book, and a thorough system 
of bookkeeping. 

From such a beginning as this, these banks have 
developed a variety of - forms, varying in functions and 
in stability. They have been classified by the Immi- 
gration Commission into three main groups, as follows : 

"I. State and incorporated banks or highly organized 
private institutions thoroughly respondble and operated 
in a regular manner almost exclusively as a bank. There 
are comparatively few of these institutions. 

"n. Privately owned steamship agencies, and real- 
estate offices which masquerade under the name of a 
bank, but which are not legally authorized as such. To 
this class should be added groceries and saloons in which 
the banking functions are clearly defined as apart from 
other business. The majority of the banks investigated 
are of this class. 

"in. Banks which may or may not be known as 
such, but in which the functions of caring for deposits 
and receiving money for transmission abroad are ex- 
tended more as an accommodation or as incidental to the 
main bu^ess of the concern. Saloon keepers, grocers, 

I KepL Twin. Com., Immlfnut Btolti, p. u. ■ ItU^ p, ui 
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boarding houses, barbers, and men engaged in similai 
occupations usually conduct tliis class of banks. It 
has been claimed by some that every immigiant saloon 
keeper will be found doing a banking bu^ess of this 
character. Tliis is the largest, as it also is the most 
irresponsible, class. It is undoubtedly the hardest 
class to regulate, as it is the one about which it is the 
most difficult to obtain accurate information." • 

The hold which these bankers have over their patrons 
is due in the first instance to the ignorance of the latter, 
and the feeling of security which they have in dealing 
with people of their own race. It is increased by the 
familiarity which the banker has with business methods 
in this country, and names, places, and methods in the 
" old country. The immigrant banker assumes a decidedly 
paternalistic attitude toward his patrons, and renders 
them many services not ordinarily associated with a 
banking business, such as writing and translating letters, 
securing employment, giving legal advice, etc. The 
greater the hold thus secured, the wider are the oppor- 
tunities for exploitation. In the absence of proper 
control, and of the ordinary safeguards of such busi- 
nesses, the immigrant depositor is made to su£Fer extor- 
tion and loss in countless cases. In many cases this is 
due to the ignorance of the banker, and his total unfit* 
ness for the assumption of such responsibilities; in 
many others, it is due to dishonesty, greed, and willful 
intent to defraud. In the panic year of 1907 large 
numbers of these banks failed, and sums of money were 
lost to immigrants, the importance of which is to be 
judged, not so much by the total amounts, as by the 
fact that they represented the savings of a large number 

' Kept. Inun. Com,, Inunigmit Banki, p. aj. 
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of individuals in meager drcumstances. In normal 
years, there is a steady loss, due to failures, defalcations, 
and abscondings on the part of bankers, and also to the 
continual petty frauds, habitually practiced by many of 
these men. The trustfulness of the immigrants towards 
men of this character is surprising. Instances are known 
where men have come into a community, advertised a 
bank, and in a few weeks accumulated large sums of 
money from the foreigners, with which they promptly 
decamped, leaving absolutely no means of redress to 
thdr creditors. 

The primary fimcrions of these banks are the safe 
keeping of money and the transmission of remittances 
abroad. Only in exceptional cases do the other banking 
functions play an important part. It is estimated that 
in 1907 appronmately $137,500,000 in foreign remit- 
tances passed through the hands of immigrant bankers, 
in sums averaging about $35.* 

These banks are mostly in the hands of the recently 
immigrating races. The reasorjs for their existence — 
ignorance of language and customs, illiteracy, inconven- 
ient hours kept by American banks, and their luxurious 
appearance and requirements of cleanliness — appeal 
much less strongly to the immigrants from northwestern 
Europe. 

Another fimctionary who exercises an extensive, and 
often baleful, influence over the immigant is the notary 
public. The position of dignity and influence held by 
corresponding oSidals in foreign countries leads the im- 
migrant to accord too much confidence and trust to such 
persons in the United States, who are often ignorant and 
in many cases dishonest men. The nature of the cases 

>/Uf..K>-6e. 11,86. 
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in which the iminigrant has recourse to them gives them 
a large amount of power over the foreigner, and opens 
the way to many petty extortions. 

All of these e^loiting agencies become inextricably 
mingled in actual life. The functions of the padrone, 
the labor contractor, the employment agent, the steam- 
ship agent, the boarding boss, the saloon keeper, the 
grocer, the banker, the notary public — any two or 
more of these may be combined in the person of a given 
individual, who exercises a corresponding control over the 
destiny of those who are dependent on him. IGs hold over 
them rests upon the fact that they are not Americanized, 
and it is wholly to his interest to keep them so.' 

The sweat shop is manifestly an institution of the 
same general character as those which have just been 
discussed, and while it may not owe its origin to the im- 
migrants, it is now practically dependent on them for 
its existence. The main features of this system are 
familiar. Its distinctive characteristic is the giving out 
of work by manufacturers to contractors, in order that 
certain processes may be carried on in the homes of the 
workers. It finds its fullest development in the clothing 
trade, which at the present time is almost wholly in the 
hands of the Jews. 

The chief evils of the system are the unsanitary con- 
ditions of labor, the long hours, the extensive employ- 
ment of women and children, the difficulty of proper 
supervision, the low wages, and the complete subjection 

■ For ( full descriptioQ of the oaCun, organiiation. and functions of the im- 
migranC bank, and ol efforts which have been nude to correct it> evih, the reuler 
Is referred to the Report of the Inuoigratioa Comroisaon on lamugrant Banks, 
to which reference hai been made, and also to ibe Report of the New York Com- 
miuion of Immigration. Thi* latter volume also coolaini an eitended dis- 
cussion of the position of the notuy pubUc. Cf. also Robcns, Peter, Tin Ntu 
Immipatitn, Ch. XV. 
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of the workers to the control of the boss. The con- 
tractor himself is often in a precarious financial situation, 
being himself a victim of the system. Like the fote- 
gtnng institutions, it results from the ignorance and lack 
of connectioQ of the workers. Its persistence and wide 
spread in this country are due to the constant accessions 
of low-grade workers, unassimilated to the conditions of 
the country, which immigration furnishes. These supply 
the raw material upon which the system feeds. By so 
doing they have blocked the efforts of the cities of the 
United States to control or abolish this evil.' 

There is another class of institutions which rests upon 
the helplessness of the newly arrived immigrant, which 
is, however, an alleviating, lathei than an exploiting 
agency, and which belongs to the social rather than to 
the economic life. This is the immigrant home or aid 
sodety. These institutions are numerous in the seaport 
dties where immigrants arrive ; there are said to be not 
less than sixteen in operation in New York City.' They 
are for the most part benevolent or philanthropic or- 
ganizations (at least nominally), and many of them are 
under the control of some religious organization. Many 
of them work primarily with a single race 01 people. 
Their functions are looking after newly arrived immi- 
grants who are not met by friends, and forwarding them 
to their destinations, furnishing them board and lodging 
while in the port of arrival, helping them to find work or 
to locate missing acquaintances, and In general safe- 
guarding them while they are establishing a connection 
with some responsible party in this country. 

I Addun*, Jiue, Tiaentf Y»cn al BiS-EoMt, p. go; Adami, T. S., tat 
Sumner, Helen L., Labor Prebltmi, Ch. IV. 
■ Rept. New Yotk Com, el Imm., p. 81. 
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Most of the immigrants who come to this country 
come to join relatives or friends, who generally meet 
them at the port of arrival, or send money oi transporta- 
tion to take them to their destination. But it frequently 
happens that the friends or relatives fail to put in an 
appearance. In that case the immigration authorities 
are unwilling to turn the immigrant adrift unprotected, 
eqjedaUy in the case of unaccompanied women or girls. 
Consequently the government has allowed representa- 
tives of homes and aid societies to visit the immigrant 
stations, and offer their aid to the immigrants. At 
Ellis Island, immigrants whose relatives or friends fail 
to call for them are detained five days, and then given 
the choice of being sent back to Europe or of leaving 
the station in company with some representative of a 
home or aid society, often called a "missionary." If 
the latter alternative is chosen, the immigrant is said to 
be "discharged" to the given person, who is thereupon 
held theoretically responsible that the immigrant shall 
not become a public charge. There are three general 
classes of immigrants who are thus discharged : (i) Im- 
migrants whose friends or relatives fail to meet them, 
and whom the authorities do not deem it wise to land 
unless some one becomes responsible for them, (a) Im- 
migrants who are without sufficient money to take them 
to their destination, and who must be cared for until the 
necessary funds are forthcoming. (3) Immigrants, par- 
ticularly girls and women, who have no friends or rel- 
atives in this country, and need a home until they can 
secure employment. These homes and aid societies 
necessarily have something of the nature of employ- 
ment agencies, and do a good deal of work of that kind. 

The amotmt of work done by these organizations is 
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veiy great. In the calendar year 1907, over 14,800 im- 
migrants were discharged to such representatives at 
Ellis Island by the New York discharging division. This 
does not include the total number discharged, as the 
boards of special inquiry and the commissioners of im- 
migration also discharge immigrants.' Six homes in 
New York City cared for a total of 48,275 immigrants 
in 1908.* 

It will be seen at once that these homes and societies 
have great power over the immigrants, and are in positions 
of immense advantage and responsibility, inasmuch as 
the authorities give their representatives a semiofficial 
standing, and intrust immigrants to them without 
reserve. Unscrupulous and grasping persons, once ad- 
mitted to the stations as missionaries, have large op- 
portunities and every advantage to escploit the immi- 
grants at will. This is especially true of the homes, 
where the immigrants can be charged — and over- 
charged — for every possible kind of service. 

It might appear at first sight that the authorities 
would exercise every caution, not only in re^rd to the 
character of the representatives, but as to the character 
and conduct of the homes. The investigations of the 
Immigration Commission, however, revealed that this 
has not always been the case. Not only have many of 
the authorities used very little care or discretion in 
granting privileges to representatives in their stations, 
but they exercised practically no supervision over the 
homes themselves, and when the immigrant had once 
been discharged to the representative, they paid no more 
attention to him or his welfare. The Commission in- 
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vestigated carefully 103 immigrant homes and aid socie- 
ties, in addition to twenty-five employment agencies, 
most of which had some connection with an immigrant 
home 01 aid society. A large amount of misconduct 
on the part of representatives was discovered, as well as 
undefflrable conditions in the homes themselves. Blany 
of the homes were found to be purely money-maklng 
institutions, where the immigrant was fleeced to the 
limit of his resources. The sanitary conditions in some of 
them were terrible. Some of the representatives seemed 
to care for nothing but to have as many immigrants as 
possible discharged to them, and were litUe more than 
runners for their respective homes. "It was the testi- 
mony of some of the leading officials at Ellis Island that 
the majority of missionaries and representatives there 
care only to secure the discharge of immigrants who 
have money and can pay for food and lodging." ' Some 
of the representatives were instrumental in securing the 
admission of contract laborers. "About two-thirds of 
the homes investigated were clean, comfortable, and 
sanitary, and about one-third were overcrowded, badly 
ventilated, filthy and insanitary." ' Many of the homes 
where bad conditions were found were supported by 
honest conscientious people, who had been duped and 
betrayed by their representatives and managers ; others 
were intentionally nothing but money-making schemes. 

These conditions are bad enough in themselves, but 
the most serious feature of the situation is the lack of 
responsibility and care in placing women and girls out 
in employment. The majority of the homes investigated 
showed absolutely no sense of their duty and responsi- 
bility in this matter. Only one sixth of them refused 

' Kept. Ifflin. Com., 1mm. Homei and Aid Socs., Ab*., p. 14. '/M., p. 16. 
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to place girls in situations where their morals would be 
seriously endangered. Many of them were perfectly 
willing to supply girls to work in houses of immoral 
character.' There was also a great deal of carelessness 
in the investigation of addresses to which girls were seat. 
Many of the addresses reported by the societies were 
found to be fictitious, many were false, that is, the girls 
had never been there, and some of them were admittedly 
immoral resorts. It is encouragihg to note that since 
the investigatioD of the Commission vigorous measures 
have been employed in correcting these evils, and con- 
ditions have greatly improved. 

The case of the immigrant homes and aid societies is 
a remarkable illustration of the eternal vigilance which 
is necessary to prevent exploitation and corruption from 
flourishing, even in connection with professedly benev- 
olent agencies, when plastic material is furnished in 
such abundance as exists in the immigrant body.* 

The effects of immigration upon the religious life of 
the immigrants and of the United States a)nstitute a 
great field of research which has been surprisingly n^- 
lected, perhaps because of the difficulty of securing re- 
liable data and establishing definite conclu^ons, perhaps 
because it has not seemed of sufficient importance to 
warrant exhaustive study. 

One result which has certainly followed the immigra- 
tion of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth is a vast increase in the number of denomina- 
tions and sects organized in this country. The position 
of the Roman Catholic Church as a product of immigra" 
tion is too obvious to be dwelt upon. The predomi- 

> Cf. Sept. N. V. Com. of Imm., p. gi. 

■ New York now bu ■ tute Ui>, which wmt Into elect Sept. t, igll, foe th* 
RffulUioD of theie lading biMua. Tlu Smity, Sept. 30, igii. 
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nance of this form of belief among the Irish of the first 
half of the nineteenth centuiy, which more than any- 
thing else motived the Native American and Know 
Nothing movements, has been maintained to a certain 
extent among the Germans, and in later days among the 
Italians and Slavs.* 

The census reports on religious bodies unfortunatdy 
give no infonnation as to the nationality of members 
and communicants, so that it is impossible to distribute 
the adherents of the various sects among the constituent 
races. However, out of the list of denominations given 
we can pick a niunber of manifestly foreign origin which 
indicate the tremendous diversity of religious forms 
which are represented in this country. Among them 
are the following : Armenian Church ; Buddhists, 
Chinese and Japanese; Dunkers; Eastern Orthodox 
churches, Russian, Servian, Syrian, and Greek ; various 
German Evangelical bodies ; various Scandinavian Lu- 
theran bodies ; Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Synod; Mo- 
ravian bodies; Jewish congregations; Polish national 
church; Swedish EvangeUcal bodies; Himgarian Re- 
formed Church ; Bahais, etc. 

The total number of organizations covered by the 
report of the census for 1906 is 212,330 as reported by 

■ That the sinrit of Know Nothin^sm dies turd, ind is likely to crop out evea 
1q modera tinaca. is evidenced by the ao-called A. P. A. ogitBtioQ of tbe e4rly 
nineties. The A. P. A., or American Protective Aisodation, wu the moit 
promiaent of several secret orgsniiations. formed about this time, the purpowl 
and methods of which were strikingly ^milar to those of the Native American 
mod Know Nothing parties. The object oi their antagonism was tbe Rimun 
Catholic Church, and particularly the body of Irish Catholics. This agitation 
was carried to such an extent that many people, even of the intelligent and thought* 
ful, feared Ihat a religious war was impeoding. For details see Winston, E. M.. 
"The Threatening ConSict with Ramanimn," Forum, 17:435 (June, 1844); 
Coudert, Frederic R., "The American Protective Association, " Pimim.iT. sij 
(July, iSq4); Gladden, W., "Tbe Anti-Cubolic Crusade," CmJw?, 15:789 
(March. i8(M)- 
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186 denominations. One hundred and fourteen of these 
denominations reported the use of some foreign lan- 
guage in some of their organizations. Of the denomina- 
tions so reporting 13.5 per cent of their organizations, 
with 36.3 per cent of their membership, report the use of 
foreign languages, either a.lone or with English. There 
are forty-one individual languages included in the report. 
These facts indicate that, whatever changes the re* 
moval to a new environment involves, and however 
much of American life the immigrants adopt, a large 
percentage of our foreign population brings its religion 
with it, and keeps it. This is not to be wondered at, 
as we know that men hold on to their traditional reli- 
gion more tenadousty than to almost any other of their 
mores and resent interference here most of all. More 
than this, it is probably well that it is so. For religion 
is the great conserving force of morality, the principal 
bulwark of traditional conduct. The perils of the moral 
nature of the immigrant in his new home are many. 
Trained to repression, restriction, and control, he finds 
himself suddenly endowed with liberty and opportunity. 
This liberty he is all too likely to interpret as license. 
Finding people all around him doing things which have 
hitherto seemed to hj rrt sinful or immoral, he adopts 
the practices, without having acquired the principles 
and restraints which safeguard tJiem, and make them 
innocuous for Americans. If, along with this shifting 
of ethical standards, he loses also his religious sanctions, 
his moral danger is great indeed.' This process has been 



> ProlcMor HtyD-Smltli styi on this paint, "The o 
absolute and must have the sanction of perfect faith in order to be effective. To 
destroy the oedibility of the sanction, vithoot putting aoything In Its place, 
mult for the time bdng be detttuctive of ethical action." AiJfraltm «ut 
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particularly observed among the second generation of 
Hebrews. In the light of American civilization and pub- 
lic thought, they find the religion of their fathers dis* 
credited. It appears to them antiquated and unworthy. 
They throw it over imreservedly, and with it goes the 
whole body of admirable moral precepts and guides, 
and the remarkable ethical standards, which have been 
indissolubly associated with religious belief in their minds. 
The unfortunate part of the process is that nothing takes 
the place, either of the religious faith, or of the moral 
code. The old, which was good, is forsaken without 
adopting the new, which is perhaps better. As a result, 
juvenile crime is very prevalent among the Jews, and a 
large proportion of those concerned in the whiteslave 
traffic, both men and women, are Hebrews.^ It would 
be difficult to say to what extent the bad record of the 
second generation of immigrants in regard to criminality 
and general lawlessness may be due to similar causes. 

While the majority of our immigrants are nominally 
Christians, there is nevertheless a sufficient demand for 
religious guidance to constitute a tremendous foreign 
missionary problem within the borders of our own land 
— the more so when it is remembered that a large part 
of the efforts of some of our foreign missionary boards 
is directed toward people who are already nominally 
Christians, in their home lands. Many of the religious 
denominations are beginning to feel this call, and are 
responding to it by special services or organizations, 
planned to meet the needs of foreign residents. As 
stated above, many religious bodies support missionaries 

» Cf. Bingham. T. A., "Foreign Criminals in New York," Norik America 
Review, September, igoS, p. 381. Also, Rept. Imm. Com., Importing Women 
for Immoral Purposes, pp. 12, 14. 
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on Ellis Island. The Young Men's Christian Assoda- 
tion devotes especial attention to the fordgn-bom. 
Many foreign groups have societies of a religious char- 
acter, aside from their regular church organizations. 

Yet in spite of all that can be said on this side of the 
question, there remains an astonishing apathy on the 
part of the body of American Protestant churches 
toward the religious and moral needs and dangers of the 
foreign population, and of the opportunities for service 
which it offers. This service might be made of incal- 
culable benefit not only to the immigrants themselves, 
but to their adopted country, whose destiny hangs in 
the same balance as theirs. It is true that a group of 
ignorant, stolid, perhaps dirty, European peasants on 
the streets of one's own dty does not ma^e the same 
appeal to his emotions and sympathies as the half-clad 
savages which be reads of in the missionary journals. 
Yet the spiritual needs of the immigrant group are prob- 
ably the greater of the two — at least they are more 
immediate — and the receptive attitude of the newly 
arrived immigrant toward all elevating influences makes 
him a imiquely promising subject for missionary work. 

The unwillingness on the part of many wealthy and 
fashionable churches to accept this responsibility in the 
spirit of the founder of the Christian religion may be 
attributed to ignorance of actual conditions, to fastid- 
iousness, or to race prejudice, if not to actual indiffer- 
ence. But if the church is to fulfill its mis^on in twen- 
tieth century America, the efforts toward serving the 
spiritual needs of the alien must be immensely widened 
and strengthened. Reverend Charles Stelzle gives an 
ironical epitome of the situation in the story of the 
church in New York City which sold its fine building 
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because there were too many foreigners in tlie ndghbor- 
hood, and sent the proceeds to the Board of Foreign 
Missions.' 

In regard to that set of social conditions which are 
represented by statistics of births, marriages, and deaths, 
no definite statistical data for the country at large ore 
available. The census reports do not make the neces- 
sary distinctions between native and foreign bom to 
serve as a basis of comparison. Such a comparison is, 
in fact, practically impossible, for the composition of 
the foreign-bom element of the population in respect to 
sex, age, and conjugal condition differs so widely from 
that of a normal population that any comparative rates, 
based on general statistics, would be meaningless. Thus 
a foreign-bom death rate, based simply on total deaths 
and total population, would probably be remarkably low. 
For, as has been shown, the foreign-born population is 
largely in the middle age groups. They have passed 
the dangerous period of childhood, and many of them, 
with advancing age, go home to die. But if compared 
with a selected group of native-bom, of the same sex 
and age, the foreign-born would probably show a high 
death rate, on account of the prevalence of industrial 
accidents and diseases, and unhygienic hving conditions. 

Similar considerations hold tme as regards the birth 
rate and marriage rate. In respect to the former, it 
has been observed in another connection that the birth 
rate of the foreign-born is extraordinarily high for the 
first generation. As the length of residence of any foreign 
group in this country increases, its birth rate tends to 
approach that of the native-bom until, as has been said, 
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"the probability is that when immigrants have lived 
with us so long that their grandparents were bom in the 
land, there is little more difference between the two 
stocks in r^roductivity than between any other equally 
extensive groups taken at random." ' The study made 
by the Immigration Commission of the fecundity of 
immigrant women shows that women bom of foreign 
parents have a much greater fecundity than those bom 
of native parents. 

lii reelect to marriages, comparative rates would 
have little meaning unless they could be very carefully 
refined. The relative number of foreign-bom women 
is so small, and the number of men who have left wives 
on the other side so large, and the temporary character 
of the residence of many aliens so marked, as to put the 
entire question of marriage among the foreign-bom 
into an abnormal status. Many obstacles prevent the 
free intermarriage of foreigners with natives. Mar- 
riages between the foreign-bom in this country are prob- 
ably much more infrequent than would be the case in 
a normal population of the same size. 'Even in the case 
of the second generation of immigrants Professor Com- 
mons finds that the proportion of marriages is smaller 
than among the native-born.* The effect of this is to 
increase the tendency, already noticed, to augment the 
population of this coimtry by new immigration, rather 
than by the reproduction of elements already here. 

For recreation the foreign-bom are limited to vir- 
tually the same resources as the natives of the working 
class. The dance hall, the moving picture show, the 
cheap theater, and the recreation park hold the prom- 
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inent places. For the men of some races the salocm, 
and for others the imported coffeehouse, furnish a place 
for meeting and social relaxation. The need of recrea- 
tional facilities for the working classes, so long nq^lected 
in this country, is beginning to be recognized and met in 
every up-to-date American dty. In all such advantages 
the foreign-bom will have their share. There are also 
other efforts, such as the revival of folk dancing among 
foreign groups, and the giving of dramas which appeal to 
the immigrants, which have the foreigner directly in 
view. These merit hearty commendation. Yet much 
remains to be done. The problem of recreation can be 
solved only in connection with the problem of general 
industrial conditions. The average adult worker in 
many of our industries is too much exhausted at the close 
of his day's work to take much interest in recreation of 
any kind. All too often, also, the time and the pecuniary 
means are alike lacking for forms of recreation which 
would be of great value. There needs to be more recog- 
nition of the fact that the workman, though a foreigner, 
must have relaxation and diversion to promote his highest 
welfare, just as truly as those in higher stations.' 

'It is » suggestive (set that the word "tecrealion" does not OCCUI In Uw 
Indeies □[ Hall's Immigration, Jenks and Lauck's Tkf ImmifraHeit Prti- 
Urn, Commoiu' Racti and ImmigtatiU tn America. CooUdge's CUntit Im- 
mipation, oi Bslch's Our Slavic Fdlaa Cilitem. For deaaiptioni o[ the rec- 
reations of the fareisn-boRi see Kenogott, George F., TIk Record »J a City, 
Ch. Vmi CUy WiUtnai. Ch. VlHi Ammamt in Prteai. Ch. Vm; 
Roberts, Peter. Tie Nev ImmitraHon. Ch. XVUI. 



CHAPTER XV 

CONDITIONS A7FECTING THE COUNTRY. WAGES. 
PAUPERISM. CRIME. INSAIOTY 

Turning to those aspects of the immigration situa- 
tion in this coimtry which more immediately affect the 
life of the American people as a whole, we find that they 
group themselves under nine main heads, as follows : 
wages and standard of living, pauperism, crime, insanity, 
industrial efficiency and progress, amoimt and distribu- 
tion of wealth, crises, sodal stratification, and politics. 
In each of these categories certain preliminary effects 
are already observable, and other much more extensive 
ones may be predicted on a theoretic and hypothetical 

As regards wages, we have alresidy made a careful 
study of what may be taken as typical immigrant wages. 
The question now is, how have these wages affected the 
earnings of the great body of American workmen ? Has 
this admittedly low wage scale of the foreign labor body 
exercised a depressing effect upon the remimeration of 
the native American, or has the latter been enabled, by 
relinquishing the lower grades of labor to the foreigner, 
to avail himself of higher and better paid positions ? 

This question, like many others of its class, involves 
the problem of determining what would have happened 
if history had been different in some single particular. 
It is a most perilous, and often profitless, field to enter. 
It is apparentiy impossible for statisticians to determine 
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with certainty what has been the course of real wages 
within the past half century or so. There is no doubt 
that money wages have gone up. There is also no doubt 
that the average price of commodities has gone up. The 
question is whether average prices or average wages have 
gone up the faster. The most reliable tables covering this 
subject are probably those of the Bureau of Labor, and 
these have been discontinued since 1907. As far as the 
showing which they make can be depended upon, it 
seems to indicate that there has been a very slight rise 
in the purchasing power of full-time weekly wages since 
189c.' Granting this, the question still remains, would 
not the American workman have enjoyed a much greater 
increase in real wages during this period, if he had been 
allowed to reap the full advantage of his economic posi- 
tion in the country, without having to meet the compe- 
tition of vast numbers of foreign laborers ? The answer 
to this question must rest on pure theory, as its statis- 
tical proof would involve a reenactment of past history, 
which is a manifest impossibility. 

According to the established laws of economics there 
are two ways in which immigration may operate to lower 
wages. First, by increasing the supply of labor in the 
country, and thereby diminishing the amount of remu- 
neration which the individual laborer can command. 
Second, by introducing a body of laborers whose cus- 
tomary wage in the countries they come from, and whose 
corresponding standard of hving, is much lower than the 
prevailing standard in the new country. This factor 
operates, not by increasing the number of laborers bid- 
ding for employment, but by lowering the amount of the 
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initial bid on the part of a sufficient number of laborers 
to fix the remuneration for the whole lot. As to the 
first of these ways, if the argument contained in Chapter 
XI is valid, it is not probable that in the long run im- 
migration has materially increased the total population 
of the United States. But it has, from time to time, 
caused a marked temporary increase in the body of un- 
skilled labor, and this, as will be shown later, is an im- 
portant matter. However this may be, the second of 
these two ways has undoubtedly been by far the more 
instrumental in reducing the average wage of the Ameri- 
can workman. It is not because he has had to compete 
with more laborers, so much as with cheaper laborers, 
that the American workman has failed to secure a higher 
remuneration for his services. It is what Professor 
Commons has called the " competitive struggle for stand- 
ards of living" ' which has been the determining factor, 
and the whole matter can be best understood by taking 
it up in the light of the general standard of living, rather 
than of mere wages. 

The standard of living is the index of the comfort and 
true prosperity of a nation. A high standard is a price- 
less heritf^e, which ought to be guarded at all cost. 
The United States has always prided itself on the high 
standard of living of its common people, but has not 
always understood on what that standard rests. The 
standard of living is the resultant of two great factors, 
the stage of the arts, and the ratio of men to land. It 
may be improved by bettering the methods of production 
and utilization of natural resources, or by reducing the 
ratio between men and land, i.e. by limiting the in- 
crease of population. It may be lowered either by a 
> Jtoen Mi Im m i tnn U m Ammca, 9. iis. 
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happen that the rate of reproduction will keep pace 
therewith, so that the standard of living will remain es- 
sentially the same. But if some suddoi improvement in 
conditions appears — like the opening up of great 
stretches of new land, or some far-reaching improvement 
in the arts — the standard of living may rise appreciably 
before the forces of reproduction have had time to offset 
the new advantage. In other words, the rise of stand- 
ards of living does not take place ordinarily by a steady 
and unvarying progress, so much as by successive steps 
or waves. The regular, continuous improvements in 
conditions account for lifted standards less than the 
exceptional, epochal occurrences. Such occurrences, 
being inherent in the cosmic laws and in the constitution 
of human nature, transpire with sufficient frequency to 
make possible great advances in standards of living over 
long periods of time. 

Let us apply these principles to the case of the United 
States, and seek to determine what part immigration 
has played in their operation.* At the begiiming of its 
career the United States was most favorably circum- 
stanced as regards its standard of living. A people 
whose knowledge of the arts represented the highest 
product of the civilization of the day was set down in a 
practically uninhabited country, apparently unlimited in 
extent, and of marvelous fertiUty and abundance of 
natural resources. All of the old checks to population 
were removed, and there resulted a natural increase of 
numbers unprecedented for a corresponding area and 
extent of time in the annal< of the race. But even this 

■ A certiia tmoiint of Tcpetitlon of nutter ilntdy ^veo — puticaUriy In tlM 
diacmrion ol the eflecti of fcnmigntkiD od population — hu Kcmed uiuvokUUe 
Id the following pangnphi. The nutten al popnlatian, wiBt*, md itandudi 
of Hving in obviouly cloeely ■■■odited. 
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could not keep up with the development of natural 
resources, and a general standard of living was estab- 
lished far ahead of any other nation of the period. 

Into this favored section of the earth's surface have 
been introduced ever increasing numbers of the lower 
classes of foreign nations. What has been their effect 
upon the prevailing standard of living P As a major 
premise, it will be granted that the standard of living of 
the working classes of the United States has been and 
still is superior to that of the nations which have fur- 
nished the bulk of the immigrants. Common observation 
and general testimony establish this beyond the need of 
proof. Particularly at the present time, if this were 
not so, very few of our immigrants would come, for, as 
we have seen, this is the great incentive which draws 
them.' It is significant, however, that the bulk of im- 
migration has been recruited from more and more back- 
ward races of Europe as the decades have succeeded 
each other. There is not now the relative advantage 
for the peasant of England, Germany, or Scandinavia 
that there was during the first two thirds of the nine- 
teenth century.' As regards the new immigrants — 
those who have come during the last thirty years — 
the one great reason for their coming is that they believe 
that on the wage which they can receive in America they 
can establish a higher standard than the one to which 
they have been accustomed. And this wage for which 
they are willing to sell their labor is in general appre- 
ciably below that which the native American workman 

' See page !«■ 

■ Mr. Earle Clark hu shomi by > comparison of recent Gguiei that "theira(ei 
p^ in the Mauachuselts cotton roills do not enable the men employed to 
""'"'»'" ■ ataudud of living bigho- thao thai which the men emplojied In Bii(- 
liab mills can muntain upon F"gli'<' wages," Tkt Suney, Maich ij. 1913. 
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requires to support his standard.' What does this 
mean ? It means in the first place that the American 
workman is continually underbid in the labor market 
by vast numbers of alien laborers who can do his work 
approximately as well as he. But it means more than 
this. It means that he is denied the opportunity of 
profiting by those exceptionally advant^eous periods 
which as we have seen reciu- from time to time, and pro- 
vide the possibility of an improved standard. From 
his point of view these periods include any circumstances 
which occasion a sudden increase in the demand for 
labor — such as the establishment of a great new in- 
dustry or the opening up of new territory by the com- 
pletion of a railroad or recurring "good times" after a 
period of depression. If this new demand must per- 
force be met by the labor already in the country, there 
would be an opportunity for an increase in wages to the 
working man. But the condition which actually con- 
fronts the American workman at such a time is this — 
not only is the amount of wages which can be success- 
fully demanded by labor profoundly influenced by the 
number and grade of foreign workers already in the coun- 
try, but there comes at once, in response to improved 
conditions, a sudden and enormous increase in the volume 
of immigration. Thus the potential advantage which 
might accrue to the laborers already in the country is 
wholly neutralized. The fluctuating nature of the im- 

1 A further consderatioD, in addidon to the difference in lUodudt, which ctvet 
the fordgner an advantage over the native, is found in (be different price lev^ 
here and abroad. In general the price level) Id the countries from which the new 
immigration comei are lower than In the United States. This means that tht 
immignut, who wves pan of his earnings for the support of a fanUly in EuFOfie, 
finds It poisble to accept a lower wage than the oxive, who supports his famUjr 
tn thia country, aod yet keep hil family on a standard equivalent to that of tht 
American workman. 
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migration cunent is of vital importance to the American 
workman. It means that for him the problem is not that 
of taking the fullest advantage of a possibility of an im- 
proved standard, but of " m iFi tw iii"E intact the standard 
which he has. We have seen that, in the long run, the 
only way in which he can do this is by limiting the 
^ze of his family. 

TTie familiar argument that the immigrants simply 
force the native laborers up into higher positions is often 
urged in this connection. It is hard to see how any 
one can seriously hold this ojnnion. Hie fallacy of it 
has already been shown. It is, of course, perfectly 
obvious that at the present time most of the native 
woriunen in industry are in the better paid positions, 
and that the lower grades are occupied by foreigners. 
But the question is, are there as many native workmen 
in high positions as there would have been in all positions 
if there had been no immigration? This is what the 
"forcing up" argument assumes, and the falsity of the 
position seems self-evident. It appears much more 
reasonable to believe that while a few native workers 
have been forced up, a vastly larger number are working 
side by side with the immigrants and earning approxi- 
mately the same wages — to say nothing of that other 
body of native labor which the immigrants have pre- 
vented from ever being brought into existence. 

Even if it were true that the native American himself 
is as well off as he would have been without immigration, 
that would not settle the matter. The question is that 
of the standard of living of the American workman. If 
the American workman happens to be a foreigner, it is 
just as important for the welfare of the nation, and of 
humanity, that he be properly housed, fed, clothed. 
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educated, and amused as if he were a native. We 
would still have to face the fact of a standard continually 
retarded by accessions of newcomers, representing ever 
lower economic strata. Can we afford, as a nation, to 
allow the standard of living of the workman, whoever 
he is, to suffer in this way ? 

It appears that the forces whose working has been 
outlined in the preceding paragraphs can have only one 
logical outcome — namely, the depression of the wage 
scale of the American workman. If immigration has 
not absolutely lowered the wages and the standard of 
living of the American workman, it certainly has kept 
them from rising to the level that they otherwise would 
have reached. This is the opinion reached by many of 
the most careful students of immigration in the country, 
and it seems the only tenable one.' And after all, this 
is the really important thing. For it must not be for- 
gotten that poverty, and riches, and standards of living 
are all purely relative terms. It is not a question of 
how much a man has, absolutely, as of how much he has 
in comparison with those around him, or how much he 
might have had. So that the common statement that 
the American workman of to-day has more of the com- 
forts and luxuries of life than one in the same class fifty 
or one himdred years ago, by no means meets the case. 

■ Profesaoi Ttiuslg »y%, "The poritiwt of CMDmon bboren \a the Uoiled 
Sutes (that li. In the Noitheni and Wettem Sutes) hu been kept M Iti low level 
only by the continued inSow of immigrants. . . . These constant new uiivab 
luive kept down the wKges ol the loirest eroup, and have iccentiuited alio the 
line* of jodil denutcatioD between this group and athns." Prindtlei ^ 
Bc^nomict, Vol. II, p. i3g. See aJso p. 1J4. 

The same general opinion Is opressed by Jenks and Laut^, Tlu Im m iirm- 
turn Prtblem, p. igs; by HaSi, Immiiralum, pp. its-iii; by Commons. XnM" 
and Immipanli in Amenta, pp. iji. iji. 159; by Hiss Balcb. Our Slant FMnr 
Cilittiu, pp. laS-aSg ; and by WUkin* (with icference to EnxUod), TIk AUm 
IWMtitn, p, 68. 
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If his share in the wonderful prosperity of the nation has 
not increased at least in the same proportion as that of 
the capitalist, or the professional man, or other membeis 
of society, then he has really suffered loss. 

Inunigration has seriously complicated the problems 
of the trade-unions in this country. Both the need and 
the difficulty of organization have been greatly increased. 
Tlie traditional attitude of the unions toward immigra- 
tion has been one of opposition. Restrictive measures, 
in particular the contract labor law, have met nrith thar 
^proval and support. But when the immigrants are 
once admitted to the cotmtry, the unions are under the 
necessity of either receiving them or suffering from their 
competition. A large body of unskilled laborers, with 
bw standards, un3ffilia.ted with the unions, is most 
prejudicial to the success of unionism. Alien races differ 
as to their adaptability to union control. Some of the 
races of southeastern Europe are looked upon as natural 
strike-breakers. The Irish, on the othe hand, are nat- 
ural organizers, and at the present time tend to monop- 
olize the direction of the unions. In some cases a large 
influx of foreigners has practically put the unions out of 
the running.^ In others, the unions come to be made up 
largely of foreigners. At times it is necessary to organize 
the different racial elements into separate subgroups.* 

On the other band, the unions exercise a great educa- 
tive influence on the immigrants — often practically the 
only one with which the adult foreigner comes in coq< 
tact. They encourage him to learn English, imbue him 
with higher standards of Hving, and teach him the 

> Ct. Byingtoo, M., Hmmfad, n>. O^ii. 

■d. Ripley, William Z., "Kue Ftcton b Labor Uoloni," AUoHlic 
MaiHUy, 93 ■■ iDO. 
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principles of independent thought and seU-govem- 
ment.' 

One of the chief objections to unrestricted inunigra- 
tion has always been the belief that it seriously increased 
the amount of pauperism and crime in the country, and 
added to the burden of reUef and anrectlon. We have 
seen how large a part this objection played in the early 
opposition to immigration, not only in colonial days, 
but during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Even in otu* day, in spite of the lai^ prohibiting the 
entrance of criminals, paupers, and persons likely to be- 
come a pubUc charge, there is a widespread impression 
that these two evils are increased through immigration. 

The prominence of pauperism as an item in the im- 
migration agitation has led to the production of a large 
amount of material on the subject. Nevertheless, 
most of it has been fragmentary and untrustworthy. 
This has been largely due to the incompleteness and 
lack of uniformity of the records of various eleemosy- 
nary institutions, and the difficulty of securing returns 
from all the manifold agencies of relief. At the present 
time, however, as a result of careful studies by the Im- 
migration Commission, this is one of the very few effects 
of immigration about which we may feel justified in 
setting down definite conclusions. 

According to statistics for the year 1850 a native-bom 
population of 21,947,274 contributed 66,434 of the paupers 
who were wholly or partially supported in the country, 
while a foreign~bom population of 2,244,602 contributed 
6Si53S-' I'his was manifestly enough to arouse deep 

> Cf. Stewtit, Etbdbeit. "bieuence of Trad«-Uidon> on Icmilfniita,'' in 
UFdlette. K. M., The Ualmt oj America, Vol. VDJ, pp. 116 K. 
1 C(Ml8K«donil Globe, 33d Coog., >d Set., jgi. 
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consternation, and had not the current of immigration 
fallen ofif in the latter fifties we should probably have had 
a pauper restriction clause in the federal statutes long 
before we did. The enactment and enforcement of 
such a statute has prevented the recurrence of any such 
state of affairs in recent years. Nevertheless, as one 
glances at random over the reports of various charitable 
organizations he is impressed with the fact that the 
number of foreign-bom paupers is out of all pro- 
portion to the total number of foreign-bom inhabitants. 
Thus in Massachusetts in 1895 ^ foreign-bom popu- 
lation of 30.6 per cent furnished 47.1 per cent of the 
paupers.^ The report of the Associated Charities of 
Boston for 1894 stated that nearly all of their 
applicants were of foreign birth or parentage,^ while in 
the same dty, three years later, the Industrial Aid 
Society reported that 56 per cent of the men given 
work in the men's department were foreign-bom, 
while 66 per cent of those aided by the Provident Aid 
Society were of this class.^ The reports of the Wis- 
consin State Board of Charities for the years 187 1 
to 1898 show that, on the average, the foreign- 
bom paupers considerably outnumber the native- 
bom. Similar figures may be obtained from many 
sources/ 

But the question can be settled only by taking the 
whole country into account. The Special Report of the 
Census Bureau on Paupers in Almshouses, 1904, gives 
the following figures as to the proportions of foreign and 
native paupers in the almshouses of the country (p. 6) : 

> Hall, P. F., ImmigraUon, p. i6x. * Ihid.^ p. 165. * Ibid., p. 161. 

* See, for example, Mass. Report on the Unemployed, 1895, pp. x8, xi6. Re- 
port Ohio State Board of Charities, 1902, pp. 178 ff. 
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These figures are the most authoritative and inclusive 
which there are, covering the ahnshouses of the country, 
and show a ratio of paupers among the foreign-bom 
vastly in excess of the ratio of total population. 

The paupers in almshouses, however, do not by any 
means include the total number of persons who belong 
in that category. There are large numbers of persons 
receiving relief, who never get inside the almshouses. 
To cover this class, the Immigration Commission made a 
special study of immigrants as charity seekers, which 
included the work done by the charity organization 
societies in forty-three cities, during the six months from 
December i, IQ08, to May 31, 1909. The cities were dis- 
tributed as follows: North Atlantic states, 17; North 
Central states, iS ; Southern states, 4 ; Western states, 4. 

In tne terminology of this report, a "case" means an 
individual or family assisted. The head of the case is the 
husband, if he is living at home, or the wife if widowed or 
deserted. If there are no parents or real family, the 
one upon whom the responsibility falls is the head of 
the case, or otherwise, the one asking assistance. The 
total number of cases for which information was secured 
is 31,685. Of these, the head of the case was foreign- 
bom in 38.3 per cent of the cases, native-bom of fordga 
father in 10.7 per cent, native-bom white of native 
father, 39.9 per cent, and native-bom of native negro 
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father, ii per cent. Of the persons represented, 37.5 per 
cent were native white of native father, and 42.3 per 
cent foreign'bom. For exact conclusions, comparison 
should be made of the relation of the percentage of 
foreign-bom paupers to the percentage <^ foragn-born 
in the total population in each s^arate dty. For general 
purposes it is sufficient to note that in the cities of 35,000 
or over in 1910 — which include all of the forty-three 
cities studied — the percentages of foreign-born were 3o.a 
fOT cities of 35,000 to 100,000, 33.1 for cities of loo^ooo 
to 500,000, and 33.6 for cities of 500,000 and over.' 

In fifteen out of the forty-three cities one half or more 
of the cases, classed by the head of the case, were foreign- 
bom, Milwaukee standing at the head of the list with 
67 per cent. In twelve out of the forty-three cities, 
more than 15 per cent of the cases were immigrants of the 
second generation, Milwaukee again standing at the 
head with 35.5 per cent. These two classes make up 92.5 
per cent of all the cases for this city. There is evidently 
more than one thing that makes Milwaukee famous, with 
a possible connection between them. 

In regard to the relative importance of the various 
foreign races in this respect, we find that the Germans 
show the largest proportion, amounting to 6.S per cent 
of the total number of cases and 7.1 per cent of the total 
number of persons. The next in order are the Pohsh, 
with 6.5 per cent of the cases and S.6 per cent of the per- 
sons, and the Irish, with 6.3 per cent of the cases, and 
6.3 per cent of the persons. 

As might be expected, the proportion of foreign-bora 
is much larger (more than half) in the cities of the North 
Atlantic states than in the rest of the country, and very 

' Abitnct of Thltteeath CtoMUM, pp. qi, gj, 96. 
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small (10 per cent) in the southern cities. It is inter- 
esting to see bow each city has its special problem. For 
instance, in Buffalo 33 per cent of all the cases were 
foreign-bom Poles, and in Chic^o 20 per cent were of 
the same class. In Hartford 15.1 per cent of the cases 
were foreign-bom Irish, in Lynn 10.7 per cent were 
foreign-bom Canadians (other than French), and 19.3 
per cent foreign-bom Irish. In Milwaukee 33.3 per 
cent were German, in Newport aa.2 per cent were Irish, 
in Orange 36.4 per cent Irish, in Rochester 14.6 per cent 
south Italian, in San Francisco 33.7 per cent were "other 
races." By way of comparison, it is interesting to note 
that in Washington 56.9 per cent of the cases were native- 
bom negroes of native father. In ten of the cities, the 
native-bom whites of native father were less than one 
fourth of the cases. 

The Hebrews are noted for looking after their own poor, 
yet in six cities more than 5 per cent of all the cases were 
foreign-bom Hebrews. In Brooklyn they made up iS.i 
per cent, and in Maiden 15.7 per cent. The Germans 
rank first among the foreign races in 18 cities, and tie 
with other races in three more. The Irish rank first in 
nine cities and tie with the Germans in one more. Tlie 
Polish rank first in four cities and tie in one more. 

One more piece of evidence may be taken from the 
Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration for 
190S (p. 98). It is there shown that in the charitable 
institutions (other than for the insane) in the United 
States, including Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, both 
pubUc and private, there were, at the time this investiga- 
tion was made, 288,395 inmates, of whom 19,573 were 
aUens, 40,453 naturalized citizens, and 338,370 native- 
bom. The percentages are native-bom 79.3 per cent 
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and fordgn-bom 20.8 per cent. It appears that the 
proportion of foreign-bom in institutions is not so ex- 
tremely excessive as among those seeking a more tem- 
porary relief. This is what might be expected in the 
light of certain considerations respecting the maJE,e-iq> 
of the foreign-bom group which are now to be considered. 

It thus becomes evident that from whatever source the 
figures are taken, the percentage of foreign-bom depend- 
ents is sadly out of proportion to their relative number 
in the general population. The absolute figures them- 
selves are bad enough. But a further consideration of 
the composition of the foreign-bom element will demon- 
strate that the actual showing is much worse than the 
figures would indicate on theli face. 

We have seen that as respects their economic eflSdency 
the immigrants are a picked group. The same is tme 
of the foreign-bom in the country. This is especially 
evident as regards the age distribution. The following 
table, taken from the census of igio, illustrates this point: 

PER CENT OF NATIVE-BORN AND FOREIGN-BORN 
OF THE GENERAL POPULATION IN THE DIF- 
FERENT AGE GROUPS' 
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> AbMnct of Thiitcentli Centut, p. i 
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It will be seen that there is a much larger proportion 
of the foreign-bom in the middle-age groups, that is, in 
the period of greatest productivity, than of the native- 
bom. There ought accordingly to be a smaller percent- 
age of pauperism, rather than a larger one. 

The sex distribution contributes a further element to 
this disparity. In 1910, in the native-bom white popula- 
tion there were 103.7 males to 100 females. In the 
foreign-bora white population there were 129.2 males to 
100 females. This should lessen the liability of the 
foreign-bom to pauperism. 

Another factor which enters in to complicate statistical 
comparisons of pauperism among immigrants and native- 
bom is the matter of the age at which persons become 
dependent, or, in the case of the immigrants, the num- 
ber of years they have resided in the United States be- 
fore they become dependent. There are two periods at 
which the immigrant is most likely to need relief. The 
first is immediately after landing, when he has exhausted 
his slender store of money, and has not yet found means 
of self-support. Seven per cent of the entire Jewish 
immigration to the United States, in one year, found it 
necessary to apply at the office of the United Hebrew 
Charities in New York, within a short time after their 
arrival. Relief granted at this time is Uable to be tem- 
porary, and the immigrant cannot justly be considered a 
pauper. If he actually becomes dependent, he is of 
course liable to deportation. 

The second, and vastly more important, period is 
several years after arrival, when the immigrant has 
exhausted the prime of his strei^th, and becomes one of 
the unfit in the keen stmggle for economic existence. 
Those who become dependent at this time are likely to 
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remain so for life. They are those who have been unable 
or unwilling to make provi^on for old age, perhaps being 
so dazzled by the {^parent richness of America that they 
gave no thought to a possible future dearth, perhaps 
having sent all their meager savings year by year back 
to friends or relatives in the old country, possibly never 
having been able to earn more than a bare living wage. 
Individuals of this class make up the vast majority of the 
foreign-bom paupers in our almshouses. The census of 
1890 showed that 92 per cent of the foreign-bom male 
paupers in the almshouses of the United States hadbeenin 
this country ten years or more. The corresponding figures 
for the twelfth census show that out of 27,330 foreijp- 
bora paupers whose length of residence in this country 
is known, 26,171, or 96 per cent, had been here ten years 
or more.^ The facts furnished by the investigation of the 
Immigration Commission in respect to persons aided by 
the Charity Organization societies are similar ; it must be 
borne in mind, also, in respect to these cases, that they 
largely represent instances of temporary distress, rather 
than settled dependence. Of all the foreign-bom heads of 
cases aided by these societies, 44 per cent had been in 
the United States twenty years or more, and 70.7 per cent 
ten years or more. When it is recollected how smallapro- 
portion of our foreign-born population have been in this 
country twenty years or over, or even ten years or over, 
it is manifest how misleading are comparisons in respect to 
pauperism between native-born and foreign-bom, based on 
the total population of the two classes. Thus, according 
tothecensusof i9io,only62.2 per cent of the total foreign- 
born population, and 60.2 per cent of the foreign-bom 
population in the urban communities, had immigrated in 

■ Fauptri in Almskoiau, p. loi. 
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the year 1900 or earlier.' These facts also point to a pos- 
sible great increase of pauperism among the fordgn-bom, 
as the average length of residence of this class increases. 

The age of admission to the almshouse of the different 
population groups gives corroborative evidence along 
the same line. The following figures, taken from the 
census report on Paupers in Almshouses (p. 139), give 
the average age at admission of the different groups in 
1904: native white of native parentage, 45.6 years; 
native white of foreign parentage, 41.7 years; native 
white of mixed parentage, 38.3 years; foreign-bom 
white, 56.9 years. The high average age of the foreign- 
bom is due in part to the relatively small number of 
foreign-bom children in the country. But it is un- 
doubtedly also an indication of the effectiveness of the 
system of examination in weeding out those whose liability 
to dependence in the near future can be detected. It fur- 
thermore adds to the apprehension with which we must 
look forward to the time when a greater proportion of our 
foreign-bom residents will be above the specified age. 

These considerations have an especial bearing on the 
eSort to estabUsh the relative tendency toward depend- 
ence of the different immigrating races. As one runs 
over tables of dependence or pauperism, arranged by 
nationality, he is impressed by the immense preponder- 
ance of the Germans and Irish among those listed. His 
first conclusion is likely to be that the popular idea of the 
greater desirability of these races over the newer im- 
migrants is an error ; but as soon as he recalls how much 
longer these races have been in this country, on the aver- 
age, than the southeastern Europeans, he realizes that 
these tables, taken by themselves, are wholly unreliable 

■Abitnct of ThuUenth Census, pp. 315, itS. 
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as indicatiog relative tendencies among races. The 
following table will serve as an illustratioQ : 

PER CENT OF FOREIGN-BORN PAUPERS IN ALMS- 
HOUSES BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH » 
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Taking these figures as they stand, we may say roughly 
that the Irish have thirty times as many paupers as 
those bom in Russia and Poland, and forty-six times as 
many as the natives of Italy or Hungary and Bohemia, 
and twice as many as the Germans. But this evidently 
does not represent the relative tendencies to pauperism 
of these races. The first correction to be made is in 
regard to the relative numbers of each group in the total 
population. The Irish have 3.3 times as large a total 
population as the Italians, which reduces the ratio of 
relative tendency to pauperism down to about fourteen 
to one. By a similar reckoning we find that the Germans 
manifest only about one third the tendency to pauperism 

< P«HptTt in AlmsJmutt, pp. ig, lo. 
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that the Irish do, but 4.2 times as great as the Italians. 
But before even approximately accurate figures for the 
relative tendencies of these races can be secured, a further 
correction must be made for the relative average length 
of residence of the different groups. This unfortunately 
cannot be done in the present state of our information. 

The figures in the preceding paragraph are of course 
merely the rudest approximations, but they serve to 
convey an idea of the extreme complexity of the problem 
of determining relative tendencies toward pauperism, 
and illustrate the utter worthlessness of the ordinary 
hit-and-miss comparisons which are made. 

The Immigration Commission also made a study of the 
patients admitted to Bellevue and AUied Hospitals for the 
seven months period August i, 1908, to February 28,1909. 
The total number of charity patients or cases was 23,758. 
Of these 18.5 per cent were native-bom of native father 
(2.5 per cent negro), 28.5 per cent native-bom of foreign 
father, and 52.3 per cent foreign-bom. The Iri^ foreign- 
bom are far in the lead, having approximately one fifth 
of all the cases treated. If we add the Irish native-bom 
of foreign father, we have over one third of the total. 

In regard to the length of residence in the United 
States, the two danger periods noted above are well 
marked, as the following figures show : 

PER CENT OF FOREIGN-BORN PATIENTS ACCORDING 
TO LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
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The same distinction appears here between the old and 
new immigraats that we should expect — a high pei^ 
centage for the old immigraats in the group over twenty, 
and a high percentage for the new immigrants in the 
gtoup under five. 

Whether the newer races, as thdr average length of 
residence in t^ country increases, will approach the 
degree of pauperism of the Irish and Germans, time alone 
can tell. The strictness of the tests of admission to the 
United States has steadily increased, and this has had 
the effect of giving the later immigrants a better showing, 
as a body, than the earlier ones. It is not impossible 
that time will prove that thrift and foresight are more 
distinguishing features of the southern races than of the 
northern, purchased though they are at the cost of a 
very low standard of living. A large amount of relief is 
undoubtedly sought by members of the newer races of 
immigrants. Among the Charity Organization cases 
studied by the Immigration Commission, 14.2 per cent 
of the Russian foreign-born heads of cases had been in the 
United States less than one year, and the following per- 
centages of foreign-born beads of cases had been in the 
United States less than five years: Magyar, 44.1 per 
cent; Russian, 38.7 per cent; Italian, south, 26.6 
per cent ; Syrian, 25.8 per cent ; Italian, north, 25.6 per 
cent. The races having the largest percentages of 
foreign-bom heads of cases residing in the United States 
twenty years or over were : Irish, 71.3 per cent ; Welsh, 
70.4 per cent; French, 62.9 per cent ; German, 62.8 per 
cent ; Canadian, French, 58.5 f>er cent. 

The Hebrews exhibit a large amount of dependence, 
but as they are almost wholly looked after by thdr own 
race they seldom appear in large numbers in the pubUc 
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reports. The United Hebrew Charities of New York, 
in the year 1904, received 10,334 applications at their 
relief bureau, representing 43,938 individuals, and ex- 
pended for relief alone $134,694.45. In 1912 the number 
of applications had fallen to 7140, representing 31,835 
individuals, but the expenditure for relief had risen to 
$254,188.71. This indicates, as the report points out, 
that the present appUcants are in need of permanent 
relief to a much greater extent than those of a dec- 
ade ago. The report of the same organization for 
October i, 1901, gives the estimate that from 75,000 
to 100,000 Jews in New York alone are not self- 
supporting. 

There can be but one conclusion from the foregoing 
discussion, namely, that our foreign-bom residents add 
to the burden of pubUc and private relief an amount 
largely out of proportion to their relative ntmibers in the 
general population, and that this burden is likely to be an 
increasing one. Mr. Prescott F. Hall publishes an esti- 
mate that the total annual cost of caring for the foreign- 
bom poor of New York State alone equals $12,000,000.^ 
It is worth noting that while the expense of this burden 
of relief is home by the public and by benevolent indi- 
viduals, the real benefit goes to the employer of cheap 
labor. He secures his labor at a wage which will barely 
maintain its efficiency for a period of years, without any 
provision for the future, and when that period is over, 
and the laborer is no longer an efficient producer, he is 
cast aside with absolutely no responsibility resting on 
the employer for his future support or care.* At the 

■ ImmipaiicK, p. i68. 

■ Mr. Strd^htofi pointi out tlut even in * ytu of pioqierity about half of the 
laboring families are not able to uve anything, even on the doae mai|in of living 
which they maJTitain Sundard ^ Lmnt, l^ >4> 'S- 
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customary rate of wages there seem to be but two al- 
ternatives open to the workmgman's family — either to 
live on a frightfully low standard, and make some slight 
provision for the future, or to live on a somewhat higher 
standard and run the risk of dependence in old age or 
misfortune.* It is obvious that both of these an un- 
qualifiedly bad. 

As to the causes of this abnormal amount of pauperism 
Miss K. H. Claghom makes the following statement: 
"While it is plain enough that foreign immigration has 
some connection with the problem of pauperism since 
common observation and all the statistics available unite 
in showing that the majority of the recipients of our 
charity, pubUc and private, are of foreign birth, it is 
equally certain on the other hand that pauperism is not 
something that the immigrant brings with him, but is the 
result of a considerable period of life and experiences 
here."* This opinion, coming from so h^ a source, 
emphasizes two facts — first, that it is not altogether, if 
at all, the immigrant's "fault" that there is so much 
pauperism among this class. Those who have been pau- 
pers before, or seem likely to become so, are refused ad- 
mission. Second, that there is something radically 
wrong in the industrial adjustment of the TTnited States 
when so large a number of foreigners, wtio come here 
primarily for motives of financial betterment, and who 
are not by nature thriftless, are unable during a long pe- 
riod of faithful labor to lay up anything against the period 
of helplessness. We cannot escape the accusing finger 
which points toward the United States, demanding rec- 

1 Cf. BytngtOD. M. F., BmneSead. p. 1S4- 

■CUshom, K..H., "Immigration luits RcUtka to Piupeliltn," Aarnth ^tm 
AnHriciM Academy of PeHHcal Sdtnet, 14: 18}. 
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ognition of the fact that we are by no means prepared 
to accept the tremendous responsibility of admitting 
milimited numbers of aliens whose entire future destiny 
depends upon the soundness of our political, social, and 
economic fabric. 

It may be worth while to note some of the general 
causes which lead to pauperism among the foieign-bom. 
(i) Lack of intelligence. This is sometimes represented 
by figures of illiteracy. This is hardly a fair basis of judg- 
ment, however, as illiteracy may be often the result of 
poor opportunity, rather than of low intelligence. Never- 
theless it is true that the average immigrant of the pres- 
ent generation is probably inferior to the average native 
workingman, and hence is handicapped in the competition 
with him. (2) Lack of industrial training. Most of the 
immigrants have had no training in their home countries 
to fit them for higher industrial pursuits, and many of 
those who have, find that it is not adapted to American 
conditions. (3) Lack of foresight. This must not be 
generally asserted of the immigrant class, for undoubt- 
edly a large proportion of them are well equipped with an 
appreciation of the future. Yet in many cases, the ease 
with which a comparatively comfortable living may be 
secured in the first years of residence, and the apparently 
inexhaustible riches of the United States, combine to 
make the aUen neglectful of a future period of dearth. 
(4) Large families. The birth rate of the foreign-bom is 
a high one, and a large number of young children is al- 
ways a predisposing cause of pauperism in a struggling 
family. In this connection some significant figures are 
furnished by the invest' gation of the charity organiza- 
tion cases, made by the Immigration Commission, and 
already referred to. Of all the foreign-bom male 
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persons, aided by these societies, who were twenty 
years of age or over, 81.5 per cent were married, 5 per 
cent deserted, separated, or widowed, and only 13.5 per 
cent single. Of the females, 62.3 per cent were married, 
33.9 per cent deserted, separated, or widowed, and only 
3.8 per cent single. When we remember how much the 
^gle men outnumber the married men in the general 
population of the foreign-bom above twenty years of age, 
we see that if the time ever comes when immigration 
becomes more of a family matter than at present — in 
many ways a condition much to be desired — it must 
inevitably bring with it a tremendous increase in the 
amount of foreign-bom pauperism. (5) Money sent 
home. If the situation of the immigrant was such that 
these large sums could be retained in this country, as a 
reserve fund against future want, his liability to pauper- 
ism would be much diminished. This, of course, can- 
not be expected, since much of this money is sent back 
to meet obUgations which no one would wish the immi- 
grant to evade. In cases where it is sent back to support 
a family, it is doubtless a more economical arrangement 
than if the wife and children were maintained in the 
United States. (6) Low wages, and the maladjustment 
between the supply of labor and the demand. Enough 
has already been said to establish this as a fundamental 
condition, and it is the proximate cause of pauperism 
in the majority of cases. The attempt to analyze and 
classify the causes of pauperism is unsatisfactory at 
best ; yet a certain amount of light may be shed on the 
subject in this way if carefully done. The Immigration 
Commission's Report on Immigrants as Charity Seekers 
assigns the cases studied to certain general causes in the 
following proportions : 
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PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF CASES 
ASSIGNABLE TO THE SPECIFIED CAUSES 

Ct«w Pn Cm 

Lack of employment or insuffident Minting* 5^.0 

Death or disability of breadwimier 38.7 

Death or disability of anotber 18.9 

Nef^t OT bad habits of bieadwimier 18.7 

Old age 6.3 

Other causes io.o' 

There is no great difference in the proportions of the 
different causes in the different general groups. It may 
be significant to note that the per cent of cases due to the 
neglect or bad habits of the breadwinner is a little larger 
for the native-bom white of native father than for the 
foreign-bom, and larger for the native-bom white of 
foreign father than for either. If we take persons instead 
of cases, the showing of the native-bom of foreign father 
is even worse. The relatively small number of cases due 
to this cause — the only one which may be charged 
directly to the "fault" of the breadwinner — indicates 
that the difficulty lies rather with the industrial system 
of the United States than with the culpability of the 
individual. 

That assimilation, in so far as it is represented by 
ability to speak English, will not remedy the situation 
is indicated by some suggestive figures given in the re- 
port on Charity Seekers above quoted. It is shown 
(p. 70) that of the total number of persons assisted, six 
years of age or over, belonging to non-English speaking 
races, 76.3 per cent were able to speak English. Now 
in the report on Manufactures and Mining it appears 

> The total of per ccdU adds up to more tfaui loo u more than one amm if 
often reported for the ■ame cmoe. 
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that only 53.3 per cent of the foreign-born employees 
studied, belonging to non-English speaking races, could 
speak English. That is, the percentage of dependents, 
who are so far "assimilated" as to be able to speak Eng- 
lish, b much greater than the percentage of those who are 
at work, in spite of the fact that the former class includes 
younger children than the latter. This hannonizes with 
the fact already demonstrated, that dependent fordgn- 
ers have been in this country much longer than the aver- 
age of their group. It also lends color to the suggestion 
made by a charity worker, that one reason why the newer 
immigrants do not appear in larger numbers on the 
books of philanthropic organizations is that they aie 
not yet "on to the ropes," and that as they become 
familiarized with American methods, they will seek 
relief in increasing numbers. 

The subject of crime is customarily Unked with that of 
pauperism in the discussions of immigration, and the 
same claim is frequently made, viz. that immigration has 
increased the amount of crime in this country. The 
attempts at proof of this assertion generally follow the 
same method adopted in the case of pauperism, that is, 
they consist in an examination of the relative tendency 
toward criminality of the general groups of native-born 
and foreign-bom. In other words, the line of argument 
is, if the foreign-bom manifest a larger proportion of 
criminals among their number than do the native-bom, 
all increases in the foreign-bom population will mean a 
more than proportional increase in crime for the country 
as a whole. There is, however, another way in which 
immigration might operate to increase crime. That is, 
by interfering with the natural adjustment of economic 
relations between different classes, it may so alter the 
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condition of the native-born as to lead to an increase in 
crime in this class. For instance, it has been claimed that 
a large proportion of the "hobo" class (who are, to be 
sure, not necessarily criminal) are native Americans who 
have been forced out of employment by foreign com- 
petition. In a similar way, other individuals may have 
been driven into active crime. This proposition, what- 
ever the incidental evidence for or against it, is man> 
ifestly incapable of statistical proof, and for any semi- 
mathematical demonstration we must rely on the other 
method of approach. 

In the matter of crime the effort to make generaliza- 
tions is complicated by the fact that it is necessary to take 
into accoimt, not only the number of crimes, but the 
nature and severity of the criminal act. Tests of crimi- 
nality, to be accurate, should include quality as well as 
quantity. This is obviously very difficult to do. We 
are accustomed in everyday phraseology to speak of one 
crime as being worse than another. Presumably crimes 
against the person are more serious than crimes against 
property. In the case of crimes against property, we 
might naturally consider it "worse" to steal liooo than 
$5, but it would not necessarily be so. 

These conditions frequently result in an injustice 
to the immigrant. The police and court records of our 
great dries show an amazing proportion of crimes charge- 
able to the foreign population. For instance, out of 
71,253 persons held for trial or summarily tried and 
convicted in the Magistrates' Courts of New York City 
in 1907, only 30,261, or considerably less than half, were 
bom in the United States. But when these records are 
studied more closely it becomes apparent that a large 
share of the offenses of the foreign-bom are violations of 
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the dty ordinances, — offenses which are comparatively 
trivial in themselves do not indicate any special tendency 
toward criminality, and are in many cases intimately 
associated with a low station in life. The moral charac- 
ter of alien groups may in this way be seriously mis- 
represented. 

Nevertheless, if comparisons are to be made at all, 
they must rest upon such records as these, and such 
allowances as are possible be made afterwards. Figures 
of this kind are available in the publications of the Census 
Bureau, the Commissioner General of Immigration, and 
the Immigration Commission. In the census report on 
Prisoners we find that of the prisoners enimierated in the 
United States on June 30, 1904, 76.83 per cent were 
native-bom, and 23.7 per cent foreign-bom. In the 
general white population, ten years of age or over, in 
1900, 80.5 per cent were native-bom and 19.5 per cent 
foreign-bom. If a due allowance is made for a dis- 
proportionate growth of the foreign-bom population 
between 1900 and 1904, the relative proportions of pris- 
oners among the two groups would be approximately 
equal. Of the white prisoners of known nativity com- 
mitted during 1904 the percentages were as follows : 



».,.„ 


Total 


M^O^^ 


Mdiok Omifnnti 


Native-born . . 
Foreign-bom . . 


71. a percent 
28.8 per cent 


78.3 per cent 
21.7 per cent 


69.9 per cent 
30.1 per cent 



The somewhat less favorable showing made by the foreign* 
born in the case of those committed than of those enumer- 
ated, is accounted for by the large proportion of minor 
offenses among the foreign-born. Many minor offenders, 
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serving short sentences, would not be included at all in 
the enumeration. Over half the major offenders among 
the foreign-bom had been in the United States ten years 
or more, and about two thirds of the minor offenders. 

According to the Report of the Commissioner General 
of Immigration for 1908 (p. 98), there were in the penal 
institutions of the United States, including Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico (in which the figures are not 
large enough to affect the conclusions materially), in 
1908, 149,897 inmates, of whom 15,323 were ahens, 
8102 naturalized, and 136,562 native-bom. Thus the 
percentage of native-bom was 84.4 and of foreign-bom 
.5-6. 

The Immigration Commission made a careful study 
of the matter of crime among the immigrants, reviewing 
the foregoing data, and collecting some original data of 
its own, covering 2206 convictions in the New York City 
Court of General Sessions from October i , 1 908, to June 
30,1909. This is, so far as known to the Commission, 
the first time that any court in the United States had 
made a record of the race of persons convicted in it. 
This fact illustrates the utter inadequacy of the data for 
making any deductions as to the influence of immigra- 
tion upon crime in the United States. Not only courts, 
but poUce departments and penal institutions, are very 
lax in their keeping of records in this respect. 

In response to the questions, "Is the volume of crime 
in the United States augmented by the presence among us 
of the immigrant and his o£fspring?" and "If immigra- 
tion increases crime, what races are responsible for such 
increase?" the Commission says that no satisfactory 
answer has ever been made, or can ev«r be made, without 
much more complete data than have ever been collected 
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or are available. Certain general conclusions, however, 
have been reached by the Commission, which hanaonize 
with those reached by other students, and are worthy 
of acceptance as far as they go. First, "No satisfactory 
evidence has yet been produced to show that immigra- 
tion has resulted in an increase in crime disproportionate 
to the increase in adult populatioD. Such comparable 
statistics of crime and population as it has been possible 
to obtain indicate that the immigrants are less prone to 
commit crime than are native Americans."* Second, 
"Immigration has, however, made changes in the char- 
acter of crime in the United States." * These changes 
have been in the direction of an increase in offenses of 
personal violence, and offenses against public policy 
(disorderly conduct, druntenness, violation of corpora- 
tion ordinances, etc.), some of which are incident to dty 
life, and probably in offenses against chastity. There 
does not appear to have been any increase in the majority 
of offenses against property, or, as they may be better 
called, gainful offenses.* 

Comparing the different races as regards criminality, 
it appears that the Irish stand at the head as regards the 
total number of offenses and the Germans next. In 
respect to major offenses, however, the Germans stand 
first, while the Irish again take fijst place in the minor 
offenses.* The Germans are much addicted to crimes 
against property, the Irish and Scotch to drunkenness, 
Greeks and natives of Russia to violations of corporation 
ordinances, and immigrants from France, Russia, Poland, 
and Canada to crimes against chastity. The Italians 

■ Rept. Inun. Com., Immigistion uid Crime, Abi., p. 7. • Ibid., p. S. 
'CI. Hourwich, I. A., " Imnugration and Crime," Am. Jeur. Soc., 17:4, 
p. «78. 

* CcDKu Kepott on Piuonm, 11104, pp. 43, 4J. 
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are preSmment in crimes of violence or crimes against 
the person.^ 

It is even more difficult to postulate the causes of 
aime than of pauperism. Until the criminologists have 
furnished us with a more efficient means of detenmning 
the causes of crime in general, there can be no profit in the 
attempt to classify the causes of crime among a particular 
group of the population. In respect to the nature of 
crime committed by different races, there seems to be 
something in the racial character of some of our immi- 
grants which predisposes them in a certain direction, as 
exemplified in the preceding paragraph. There is also 
evidence that among some of the newer immigrants, 
crime is largely a matter of economic position. This is 
well illustrated by the case of the Greeks. Among the 
members of this very recent immigrant group, there has 
been a noteworthy decline in the average of criminality 
within the last few years, and the explanation appears to 
be that the crimes of the Greeks are such as correspond 
with a low economic situation — violations of corpora- 
tion ordinances, of the sanitary code, etc. As a larger 
and larger proportion of the individuals of this nation- 
ality rise above this lowly estate, the percentage of crime 
among them falls off correspondingly.' This empha- 
sizes once more the responsibility of the United States 
for some of the evil conditions for which we habitually 
blame the immigrants. 

There are two particular forms of crime which are 
closely associated with foreign groups in the United 
States. These are the Black Hand outrages and the 

'Ibid. Cf. «1m Biogbtm, T. A., "Foreign Criminals in New York," JV*. 
Am. Rn., September, igoS, p. 3S1 ; Rept. Inun. Com., Imm, md Cllm^ 
Aht. ; Amtrieiuu in Pntttt, pp. ig^-taj ; Tin City WHitnta, p. it*. 

I Fiirchiki, H. P., Gntk Immipatim le Urn Unikd Slata, p. acts. 
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white slave traffic. The fonner of these is omfined 
almost wholly to persons of the Italian race. In some of 
its features it recalls the Molly Maguire occurrences of a 
generation earlier. In fact, the resemblance between the 
Irish societies and the Mafia of southern Italy was noted 
in a contemporary magazine article at the time of the 
disturbances in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania.* 
In both cases no organic connection between the sodedes 
in the new world and the old is manifest. In fact, the 
best judgment in regard to the Black Hand appears to 
be that there is no real organization in existence in Amer- 
ica, but that individuals of Italian race use the power of 
the dreaded name to accomplish their own ends. Like 
the Molly Maguires, the Black Hand operators utilize 
warning tetters, but they differ from them in that their 
purpose is -often, if not usually, blackmail, which was 
seldom the case with the Irish society. 

The white slave traffic has aroused tremendous public 
interest during the last few years, and has been thoroughly 
exploited in the daily and periodical press. Only the 
essential features, particularly in their bearing on immi- 
gration, need to be reviewed in the present connection. 
Not all of the girls concerned in this business are immi- 
grants, nor are all the persons who draw a revenue from 
it foreigners ; yet the various investigations of the sub- 
ject have demonstrated that the whole trade is funda- 
mentally an affair of our foreign population. 

One surprising thing about this trafhc is that essentially 
it is an economic phenomenon. It is not a perverted 
sex passion which demands the perpetuation of the in- 
human system ; it is the desire for large and easy profits, 
and the life of indolence that goes with them, which 

■ " Molly Maguin in America," AS Ihc Year Round, New Scries, it : 17a. 
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actuates the promoters of the traffic, while oa the part of 
the alien women it is frequently the desiie for larger 
earnings which brings them to our shores. The demand 
has to be stimulated. 

There are two classes of these alien ^rls who are brought 
over. One consists of innocent girls who are brought 
over under a false understanding. The incentive is 
usually a false promise of employment or of marriage. 
Sometimes false marriages, and occasionally actual 
marriages, are resorted to. With this class of subjects, 
the male importer is naturally the most successful. AU 
kinds of inducements are offered by the procurer, in- 
cluding an apparently sincere love-making. About the 
only inducements which female importers can offer 
to such girls are easier or more lucrative employment 
The other class, probably constituting a large majority, 
are women who have already been leading an immoral 
life on the other side, and come in the hope of bettering 
their prospects, although they recognize the power of the 
importer. 

These women and girb are usually brought over second 
class, and every conceivable artifice is employed to de- 
ceive the inspectors. When a girl has been safely intro- 
duced into the country, she is completely in the power 
of the man who controls her. The supposition is that 
the man furnishes protection and care to the girl in 
return for her earnings. She is sometimes kept in a dis- 
orderly house, sometimes in a hotel or other resort, but 
always where the man can keep control of her. She is 
thoroughly frightened, and every device is employed to 
keep her from communicating with any outside sources 
of relief, or escaping. She is often deprived of street 
clothing, so as to make escape impos^ble. She is kept 
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heavily in debt, so that there may be a l^&l claim ov^ 
her. Only a very small part of her eamings is given 
to her, asd she is charged outrageous prices for all the 
supplies which are furnished her. Her life is one of 
hopeless and terrible degradation, and she has nothing 
to look forward to except a wretched and continually 
descending existence, and an early death. 

Alien women are particularly desirable to the pro- 
moters of this traffic because their lack of connections in 
this country, and their ignorance of the language and 
customs of the country make it more difficult for them 
to escape or to make trouble for their men than in the 
case of native girls. In addition to the terrible wrongs 
wrought upon the women themselves, this practice has 
resulted in an increase in the number of prostitutes in 
the United States, in the introduction and dissemination 
of dangerous diseases, and in the introduction of various 
forms of unnatural vice, more degrading and terrible 
than even prostitution itself in its ordinary form. 

The great majority of the alien women found by the 
Immigration Commission engaged in these pursuits, as 
well as the men who prosecute the traffic, are French and 
Hebrews. Belgians are largely engaged in it, according 
to Commissioner Bingham. Germans are numerous, and 
there are a few Irish and Italians, with of course a scat- 
tering of individuals of other races. 

A number of these women are detected at the port of 
entry and returned, and a good many are deported. 
But it is a practice very difficult of detection, and it is 
not easy to get at the facts in regard to its extent in this 
country. It is certain that the class of abandoned 
women in this country is largely recruited in this way. 
Commissioner Bingham estimated in 1908 that there 
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were more than 100,000 such women on the Pacific coast 
and in Mexico, who had come in through New York. 

No evidence has been found to justify the suspicion 
that there was an organization controlling this trafiBc in 
this country. But those engaged in the trade naturally 
are acquainted with each other, and are always ready to 
help each other against a common enemy. They have 
various meeting places where they get together for gam- 
bling, conference, and divers forms of recreation. 

It has been proven that this traffic is slavery in more 
than name, as girb are sometimes sold directly by one 
person to another. The new federal law is designed to 
put a check to all practices of this sort, by making it 
illegal to transport women or girb from one state to an< 
other for immoral purposes. The efforts of the Immigra- 
tion Commission and other governmental agencies within 
the last two or three years have accomplished a good 
deal in breaking up some of the resorts, and deporting or 
imprisoning the culprits. But while the traffic has re- 
ceived a serious setback, it is by no means killed. This 
is emphatically one of the things where eternal vigilance 
is the price of safety. Nothing short of a sweeping 
change in public opinion and practice will ever put it 
out of the way beyond the possibility of resurrection.' 

In respect to juvenile delinquency the most unenviable 
place is held by the native-bom children of immigrants. 
Tliey not only manifest two or three times as great a 
tendency toward crime as the native-bom children of 
native parents, but they are much more criminal than 
foreign-bom children. Of the juvenile delinquents com- 

■ Cf. BingbUQ, T. A., Tke Girl iMat Duapttan, ind "Fordxn Crimliult b 
New YQtk,"ird.^M.Xa.,Septeii)bei. 190S; uu) Rcpt. Imm. Com,, Impntllil 
Womeo fat Immonl PuipoMs; Net York Timtt,Jui. if, loi^i p. i. 
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mitted during 1904, according to the (xnsus rqx>rt, 
76.7 per cent were native white. This percentage was 
made up as follows: native parentage, 37.6 pet cent; 
foreign parentage, 34.9 per cent; mixed parentage, 
9.7 percent; parentage unknown, 4.5 per cent. An 
exact comparison of the children of native parents and 
of foreign parents in this respect would require infonna- 
tion as to the total number of the two classes in the 
country in the year in question, which is not available. 
But it cannot be supposed that the number of native- 
bom children of foreign parents compared with the num- 
ber of native-born children of native parents in anything 
like the ratio shown in the above figures. This high 
degree of criminality is attributed by Professor Commons 
and by the Immigration Commission largely to concen- 
tration in the cities. Whatever the cause, this tendency 
toward lawlessness among the second ' generation of 
immigrants is indisputable, and is one of the most dis- 
turbing elements in the whole situation.' 

Still another way in which the immigrant becomes a 
burden upon the American public is through insanity. 
The laws are very strict in regard to the admission of 
aliens who are liable to be subject to this misfortune. 
Yet it is impossible to prevent the entrance of large num- 
bers who ultimately appear in the category of the insane. 
The maladaptation of the immigrant to his environment 
shows itself in this way perhaps as clearly as in any 
other. 

In the institutions for the insane, both public and 
private, in the United States, including Alaska, Hawaii, 

' C[. Cenius Report on Prisoner, 1004, p. jj6 ; Common*, Races and tmmi- 
tranli in America, p. 170; Hai\, Immigratiini.p. 150: Bingham. .Vc. Am. Ret., 
Septembcx. ipoS; Addami, Tveiily Yeari al BuB-Binat, p. 151; AmaicaM 
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and Porto Rico, in 1908, there were, according to the 
Report of the Commissioner General of Zmm^;ration, 
173,185 inmates. Of these 25,066 were aliens, 35,138 
naturalized citizens, and 131,451 native-bom. Thus 
the percentages were 70.5 per cent native-bom and 
39.5 per cent — nearly one third — foreign-bom.' 

An even larger percentage of foreign-bom appears 
among the insane persons enumerated in hospitals in 
continental United States on December 31, 1903 — 34.3 
per cent of the white insane of known nativity * — while 
of the persons received at Bellevue and Allied Hos- 
pitals for treatment for insanity during the period 
of the investigation of the Immigration Commission, 
63.4 per cent were foreign-bom, and 36.6 per cent native- 
born. Moreover, among the native-bom, more than 
half (30.6 per cent of the total) were native-bom of 
foreign father. 

Summing up the matter of insanity, the Commission 
speaks as follows : "For the high ratio of insanity among 
the foreign-bom, several causes have been assigned, and 
while it is difBcidt to determine the values of the various 
factors it is probably tme that racial traits or tendencies 
have a more or less important influence. A further cause 
of mental disease is probably to be found in the total 
change in climate, occupation, and habits of life which 
the majority of immigrants experience after arrival in 
the United States." 

The efficiency of the inspection in regard to feeble- 
mindedness is shown by the very small proportion of 
foreign-bom of that class appearing in the statistics. 
This is an affliction which can more easily be detected 
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than the liability to insanity, of which there may be no 
observable indication at the time of admission.' 

■Rept. Imm. Com., Immigradon and Inianity. Ct, Williams, WiHiun, 
"ImmigTBtian and Insanity," addieu before the Mental Hysiene Caoference, 
New York City, Nov. 14, iqii. Yet the burden of the feeble-minded inuni- 
(Tant it beoominj id Mioogly felt in New VoA m to lead the Chamber cd Com- 
menx of that itate to >ead reiolutloas to Congresi urcing bi 
-.i-hirfii-j thl* cltM. Tkt Sunrii, March 1, igii. 



CHAPTER XVI 

INDlrSTKIAL EFFECTS. CRISES. SOCIAL STRATIFICATION. 
POLITICAL EFFECTS 

It has been observed already that the great argument 
for inunigration during the past half century has been the 
economic one. The main defense for immigration has 
rested upon the ckim that it has decidedly increased the 
industrial efficiency of the American people, and has 
facilitated the development of our resources, and the 
expansion of industry, at a rate which would not have 
been possible otherwise. The facts in regard to the age, 
sex, and physical soundness of the immigrants are mus- 
tered to establish them as a peculiarly efficient industrial 
body. 

This contention rests upon two assumptions. First, 
that OUT alien residents constitute a net addition to the 
total population of the country; second, that if there 
bad been no immigration, and the population, particularly 
that part of it which constitutes the labor supply, had 
been smaller, that there would have been no inventions 
and improvements in the way of labor-saving machinery 
which would have permitted the same amount of work 
to be accomplished with a smaller amount of labor. 

In the light of what has been said in regard to the re- 
lation between immigration and the growth of popula- 
tion in Chapter XI, the first of these claims, at the very 
least, is open to seriovs question. While the proposition, 
as has already been stated, is absolutely incapable of 
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mathematical proof, there nevertheless is every reason to 
believe that our immigrants have not meant a gain in 
the labor supply, but the substitution of one labor ele- 
mrat for another. Not only have the immigraQts in 
general displaced the natives, but the newer immigrants 
have displaced the older ones in a wide variety of in- 
dustries and occupations. This latter process has gone 
on before our very eyes; it is manifest and perfectly 
comprehensible. A careful consideration of it may make 
it easier to understand bow the same result, in a more 
subtle way, has been accomplished in the case of the 
native-bom. 

The displacement of the English, Irish, Welsh, and 
German miners in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania 
by Italians and Slavs is a familiar fact.' The Italians 
are being driven out of the bootblacking business, and 
other of their characteristic trades, by the Greeks, The 
Irish laborers on the railroads have been largely sup- 
planted by Italians, Slavs, and Greeks. The "Bravas," 
or black Portuguese, have forced the Poles, Italians, and, 
in large measure, the Finns from the cranberry bogs of 
Massachusetts.^ Granite City and Madison, Illinois, 
have witnessed a succession of English, Irish, German, 
Welsh and Polish, Slovak and Magyar, Roumanian, 
Greek, and Servian, Bulgarian and Armenian laborers 
in their industries.* 

In these cases it is plain that while some of the ito- 
placed individuals have gone into other, very likely 
higher, occupations, the real substitution has been the 

' Roberts. P., AtUliracilc Caal Cemmunitia, pp. 19 ff. ; Wanie, Slat Iiniuio». 

> Jenlu and Lauck, Immigralioa Problem, p. gi. 

'Ibid., p. 71. For numerous other casci see Rept. Imm. Com., Imml. iD 
M(. and Min.. Abs., pp. nd S. ; Commoas, J. R., Racu and ImanpamU •* 
Ametktt. pp. iji. 151. 
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concomitant of a cessation of immigration from the older 
sources. The north Europeans, being unwilling to meet 
the competition of races industrially inferior to them, 
have either ceased emigrating in large numbers, or else 
are going elsewhere. At any rate they do not come here. 
The diminution of the supply of native labor has been 
brought about in an analogous way, though in this case 
the restrictive forces operate upon the principles of 
reproduction instead of immigration. 

Even though it be granted that the numerical supply of 
labor has been somewhat increased, there has been an 
imdeniable decrease in the efficiency of the individual 
laborer, as is attested by the uniformly superior earnings 
received by the native-bom as compared with the foreign- 
bom, or the old immigrant as compared with the new. 
As Dr. Peter Roberts has pointed out,* there seems to be 
a sort of Gresham's law which operates in the field of 
labor. The fittest to survive in an unregulated economic 
competition of races is the one least advanced in culture, 
the one whose demands in respect to comforts and de- 
cencies are lowest, even the one, it sometimes seems, 
whose industrial productiveness per individual is lowest. 
It is this fact which gives so dark an aspect to the in- 
dustrial future of the United States under unregulated 
immigration.* 

In regard to the second assumption — tliat a smaller 

1 AnthraaU CmI CommmiUtt, p. 30. 

* For Ma opposite view of this whok question, sec Hourwich, LA., Imm it ra- 
lion and Labor. Thii book, whjdi should be taosuUed for ta eltbonte (UfeoM 
of free immigntioa from the economic point of view, haa oome to huid too hte 
tobedtedat frequent inteivBls tbrougbout tbep«sentwork. It isui incenlout 
production, but so full of inconsistencies, ioaccundes, and mi«T>«iting statemetitt 
that to ditidie it in detail would lequiie a volume in itself. The refutation at 
many of Dr. Hourwidi's aigummts may be found thioughout the pages of tbt 
pccNDt work. 
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labor supply would not have been offset by an u 
mvention — we are again confronted with an impossibil- 
ity of proof, one way or the other. The economists tdl 
us that one of the great incentives to invention is a 
scarcity of labor, and also that many of the greatest in- 
ventions have been made by men who are working daily 
with machines, anJ consequently are in a position to 
discover improvements that may be made. There is at 
least some reasonable basis for the belief that if the 
absence of immigration to this country had resulted in a 
smaller laborit^ force, the greater pressure on tm- 
ployers to secure machinery, and the greater intelligence 
of the machine worker, would together have brought 
about such a betterment of labor-saving machinery as 
would have resulted in a total production equal to what 
we have actually witnessed. 

It is inconceivable that in America, of all countries, 
any needed work should have to be neglected because of 
the lack of a foreign labor element, or because of a short- 
age of labor in general.' It is hard to see how in a nation 
the majority of whose citizens are healthy and intelligent 
there can be any real shortage of labor. What there 
can be, is a shortage of labor at a given wage. In a pros- 
perous community there may be industries into which a 
sufficient number of laborers will not go, at the wages 
which the promoters are originally willing to pay. But 
if there is an actual social need for those industries, 
wages will rise to a point high enough to attract a suffi- 
cient niunber of workers, however irksome or disagree- 
able the employment. No self-respecting community 

> Mr, W. L. AndcrsiD. wbo is not an extreme advocate of the opinion that Im- 
migration has not increased population, nevertheless says, "Certainly the torn- 
mon aMcrtion that without the foreigner the development of the country would 
have halted disastioudy U Itlladous." Tin Coxn*? Tnm, p. in. 
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ou^t to expect industries to be carried on within its 
borders for which it is not willing to pay such a price as 
will enable the workers to subsist in reasonable comfort 
and decency. If there are any industries carried on 
in the United States which, in the absence of a foreign 
labor supply, would have to be abandoned, because the 
native-bom laborers or their children would refuse to 
go into them, it simply means that society is not yet 
ready to pay a fit price for the products of those 
industries. 

This brings us to the question of the effect of Immigra- 
tion on the amount and distribution of wealth in the 
United States. It is frequently pointed out that we 
receive yearly a net increase of half a million or so of 
able-bodied laborers, for whose upbringing and educa- 
tion we, as a nation, have expended nothing. It is 
stated that it is cheaper to import laborers than to raise 
them. The truth of this assertion depends first of all 
on the quality of the laborer. It may be cheaper in the 
long run to rear laborers of the American type than to 
import Portuguese, Russians, and East Indians. Further- 
more, while we do not pay directly for the laborers, we 
pay a great deal for their residence in this country. 
The estimated amount of money sent abroad by aliens in 
1907, 1275,000,000, is probably higher than the total 
for an average year. Suppose $200,000,000 be taken as 
an average amount.' These remittances do not represent 
commercial payments for imports, but are savings actu- 
ally withdrawn from the wealth of this country and sent 
abroad to be expended there. So that for each able- 
bodied alien laborer who enters the coimtry something 
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like $400 goes out. In a sense a good deal of this 
money might be considered as actual payment for the 
importation of the laborers, since much of it goes for 
traveling expenses, debts incurred to provide for emigra- 
tion, etc' 

Whether immigration has inaeased either the total or 
per capita wealth of the nation may be open to ques- 
tion. One thing, however, is certain — it has profoundly 
affected the distribution of wealth in the country. It 
has been sufficiently demonstrated that the successive 
waves of immigration liave represented an ever cheapen- 
ing labor supply. As the country has grown in wealth 
and prosperity the employers of labor have found that 
they could secure their workers at relatively, if not 
absolutely, lower rates decade after decade. Whenever 
conditions became such that the native laboring force, 
if left to themselves, might have successfully demanded 
better conditions or higher remuneration, there has 
appeared an inexhaustible supply of foreign laborers, 
ready and willing to take what was imsadsfactory to the 
natives, or less. The workman already in the country, 
whether native or foreign, has been continually robbed of 
his advantage. Thus the gap between capital and labor, 
between the rich and the poor, has grown ever wider. 
Not only have wages been kept from rising, but condi- 
dons of labor have persisted and been tolerated which an 
American laboring force would never have submitted to. 
The accounts of terrible accidents in mines and foundries 
arouse sincere feelings of sympathy in our breasts for the 
poor foreigners who have to suffer so. They would incite 
a storm of indignant protest which would not be stilled 
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until remedies were provided, if those who are subjected 
to such conditions were our own kin brothers.' 

There is still another characteristic feature of our 
economic life, between which and the immigration move- 
ment a close and peculiar connection can be traced. 
Hiis is the frequent recurrence of economic depressions, 
or cris^. llie causal relation between these events and 
the variations in the volume of the immigration current 
has already been mentioned. There is also a causal 
relation between these conditions and the fluctuations 
in the outgoing stream of aliens. This fact has received 
no little attention of late years, and it has been frequently 
pointed out that a period of depression in this country is 
followed by a large exodus of the foreign-bom. 

The popular interpretation of this fact is that this 
emigration movement serves to mitigate the evils of the 
crisis by removing a large part of the surplus laborers, 
until returning prosperity creates a demand for them 
again. The Italian, who displays the greatest mobility 
in this regard, has been called the safety valve of our labor 
market. Thus the movements of our alien population 
are supposed to be an alleviating force as regards crises. 

The question arises, however, in this connection, 
whether there is not a converse causal relation ; in other 
words, whether the conditions of immigration are not, 
partly respon^ble for the recurrence of these periods. 
Professor Commons takes this view of the matter, and 
in his book, Races and Immigrants in America, dem- 
onstrates how immigration, instead of helping matters, 

■ Cf. Bdch, of. cit., p. 303. Fred C. Croxton and W. Jett Uack find tbe n- 
cCDt inunigrants largely reipoD^ble for daagerous and uahealthfid coadltioiu in 
minea and factories, and trace n direct cauwt ralatioct between the eitendve em- 
ployment of recent immigiants and the eitraordinory increase of mining acd- 
dcmti in recent yean. SpUler, G,, Inkr-Racial PrMenu, pp. 3lS-9lp. 
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is really one of the causes of crises. His concluaon is that 
"immigratioa intensifies this fatal cycle of 'booms* and 
'depressions,'" and "instead of increasing the produc- 
tion of wealth by a steady, healthful growth, joins with 
other causes to stimulate the feverish overproduction, 
with its inevitable collapse, that has characterized the 
industry of America more than that of any other 
country." ' 

The few pages which Professor Commons devotes to 
this topic are highly suggestive, and show careful study 
of the subject. The author, however, at the time this 
book was written, was handicapped by the lack of data 
regarding the departures of aliens, which, as we have 
seen, have since become available. The fact that within 
the period since the collection of these figures began, the 
United States has experienced, and recovered from, a 
severe depression, makes the study of this matter at the 
present time particularly profitable. 

First of all, it will be desirable to see just what the facts 
of immigration and emigraUon during this period are ; 
then we shall be prepared to attempt their interpretation. 
The accompanying table (p- 349) gives the number of 
aliens admitted to and departed from the United States, 
and the net increase or decrease of population resulting 
therefrom, by months, from January, 1907, to December, 
1910 (with the exception of the figures of departures for 
the first six months of 1907, which are not available). 

The figures for arrivals given in this table include both 
immigrant and nonimmigrant aliens, a distinction which 
has been observed with some care since 1906. TTie 
column of departures also includes emigrant and non- 
emigrant aliens.' 

' pp. iS5-i50< ' For the distinction between theie duiei tee p. 125. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE NXJMBER OF ALIENS AD- 
MITTED TO AND DEPARTED FROM THE UNITED 
STATES, AND THE NET GAIN OR LOSS IN 
POPDLATION RESULTING THEREFROM BY 
MONTHS, FROM 1907 TO 1910 
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It is not necessary to take account of these discrimina- 
tions for the purposes of the present study. 
Turning then to the table, we observe that the monthly 
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average of arrivals during the first six months of 1907 
was a high one. Following a large immigratioQ during 
the last six months of the preceding year, this made the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, the record year for im- 
migration in the history of the country. For the next 
four months the stream of immigration continued hig^, 
considering the season, and the number of departures 
was moderate. Early in October, however, there were 
signs of disturbance in the New York Stock Exchange. 
On the sixteenth there was a crash in the market, and 
within a week the panic had become general. It reached 
its height on October 24, and continued for many weeks 
after.' The response of the alien population to this dis- 
turbance was almost immediate, and manifested itself 
first in the emigration movement. In November the 
number of departures almost doubled. But the immi- 
grants who were on the way could not be stopped, and in 
spite of the large exodus, there was a net gain of 38,207 
during the month. The next month, December, however, 
saw a marked decrease in the stream of arrivals, which, 
accompanied by a departure of aliens almost as great as in 
November, resulted in a net decrease in population of 
11,335 for the month. During the first six months of 
1908 the number of arrivals was small, and the departures 
numerous, so that, with the exception of March, each 
month shows a net loss in population. During July the 
number of departures began to approach the normal 
(compare the months in 1908 with 1907 and 1910), but 
the arrivals were so few that there was still a decrease 
for the months of July and August. In September, 1908, 
the balance swung the other way, and from that time to 
the present every month with the exception of December, 

> WUtc, Money and Bankmt, Uiitd MUtum, Ch. XVIH 
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191 1, has shown a substantial increase in population 
through the movement of aliens. 

Thus we see that the period during which the number 
of alien laborers in the United States was decreasing was 
omfined to the months December, 1907, to August, 1908, 
inclusive.' By the end of July, 1908, the effects of the 
crisis were practically over as far as departures are con- 
cerned. It is evident, then, that the effects of the crisis 
on emigration were immediate, but not of very long 
duration. During the months of November and De- 
cember, 1907, when the distress was the keenest, there 
were still large numbers of aheos arriving. But when 
the stream of immigration was once checked, it remained 
low for some time, and it was not until about January, 
1909, that it returned to what may be considered a nor- 
mal figure. The reasons for this are obvious. The 
stream of immigration is a long one, and its sources are 
remote. It takes a long time for retarding influences in 
America to be thoroughly felt on the other side. Tbt ' 
principal agency in checking immigration at its source is 
the returning immigrant himself, who brings personal 
imf onnarion of the unfortunate conditions in the United 
States. This takes some time. But when the potential 
immigrants are once discouraged as to the outlook 
across the ocean, they require some positive assurance of 
better times before they will start out again. 

Now what catches the public eye in such an epoch as 
this is the large number of departures. We are accus- 
tomed to immense numbers of arrivals and we think little 
about that side of it. But heavy emigration is a phe- 

' The fact ttut in Marcb. iQoS. there wu a gain of 31 is not a otdnddeiKe. 
TV moath ol March is olwayi a bu^ one in immigration, as It opens the sprini 
season, and this inBuence was sufficient to check tlie prevaiUni m 
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nomeaon, and accordingly we heat much about hon 
acceptably our alien population serves to accommodate 
the supply of labor to the demand. But if we stop to 
add up the monthly figures, we find that for the entire 
period after the crisis of 1907, when emigration exceeded 
immigratioa, the total decrease in alien population was 
only 124,124 — scarcely equal to the immigration of a 
sii^le month during a fairly busy season. This figure is 
almost infinitesimal compared to the total mass of the 
American working people, or to the amount of unem- 
ployment at a normal time, to say nothing of a crisb.' 
It is thus evident that the importance of our alien popu- 
lation as an allevia.ting force at the time of a crisis has 
been vastly exaggerated. The most that can be said 
for it is that it has a very trifling palliative effect. 

The really important relation between immigration and 
crises is much less conspicuous but much more far-reach- 
ing. It rests upon the nature and underlying causes of 
crises in this coimtry. These are fairiy well understood 
at the present time. A typical crisis may be said to be 
caused by speculative overproduction, or overspecula- 
tive production. Some prefer to call the trouble under- 
consumption, which is much the same thing looked at 
from another point of view. Professor Irving Fisher has 
furnished a convenient and logical outline of the ordinary 
course of affairs.^ In a normal business period some slight 
disturbance, such as an increase in the quantity of gold, 
causes prices to rise. A rise in prices is accompanied by 
increased profits for business men, because the rate of 

■ Ur. P. H. Streigbtoff shows (hat U the time the census of igoo was taken, 
9.634,336 or I I.I per cent of all males over ten years of age who were cngaced 
In giinful occupation in the ITiiiled States were unemployed three """tM oi 
more during the year. See Staniari ef LiviHt, p. 3;. 

' Fiiher, Irving, Tht Pvciannt Fautt «/ Mfney, pp. jS itq. 
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interest on the borrowed capital which they use in their 
business fails to increase at a corresponding ratio. If 
prices are riang at the rate of two per cent annually, a 
nominal rate of interest of six per cent is equivalent to an 
actual rate of only about four per cent. Hence, doing 
business on borrowed capital becomes very profitable, 
and there is an increased demand for loans. 

This results in an increase of the deposit currency, 
which is accompanied by a fxulher rise in prices. The 
nominal rate of interest rises somewhat, but not suffi- 
ciently, and prices tend to outstrip it still further. Thus 
the process is repeated, until the large profits of business 
lead to a disproportionate production of goods for antici- 
pated future demand, and a vast overextension of credit. 
But this cycle cannot repeat itself indefinitely. Though 
the rate of interest rises tardily, it rises progres^vely, and 
eventually catches up with the rise in prices, owing to the 
necessity which banks feel of maintaining a reasonable 
ratio between loans and reserves. Other causes operate 
with this to produce the same result. The consequence 
is that business men find themselves unable to renew their 
loans at the old rate, and hence some of them are unable 
to meet their obligations, and fail. The failure of a few 
firms dispels the atmosphere of public confidence which 
is essential to extended credit. Creditors begin to de- 
mand cash payment for their loans ; there is a growing 
demand for currency ; the rate of interest soars ; and the 
old familiar symptoms of a panic appear. In this entire 
process the blame falls, according to Professor Fisher, 
primarily upon the failure of the rate of interest to rise 
promptly in proportion to the rise in prices. If the forces 
which give inertia to the rate of interest were removed, so 
that the rate of interest would fluctuate readily with 
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prices, the great temptation to expand business unduly 
during a period of rising prices would be removed. It 
may vreU be conceived that there are other factors, 
besides the discrepancy between the nominal and real 
rates of interest, that give to business a temporary or 
specious profitableness, and tend to encourage speculative 
overproduction. But the influence of the rate of interest 
resembles so closely that resulting from inumgration, 
that Professor Fisher's explanation is of espedal service 
in the present discussion. 

The rate of interest represents the payment which the 
entrepreneur makes for one of the great factors of pro- 
duction — capital. The failure of this remimeration to 
keep pace with the price of commodities in general leads 
to excessive profits and overproduction. The payment 
which the entrepreneur makes for one of the other factors 
of production — labor — is represented by wages. If 
wages fail to rise along with prices, the effect on business, 
while not strictly analogous, is very similar to that pro- 
duced by the slowly rising rate of interest. The entre- 
preneur is relieved of the necessity of sharing any of his 
excessive profits with labor, just as in the other case he is 
relieved from sharing them with capital. It would prob- 
ably be hard to prove that the increased demand for 
labor results in further raising prices in general, as an in- 
creased demand for capital results in raising prices by 
increasing the deposit currency. But if the demand for 
labor results in increasing the number of laborers in the 
country, thereby increasing the demand for commodities, 
it may very well result in raising the prices of commodities 
as distinguished from labor, which is just as satisfactory 
to the entrepreneur. This is exacUy what is accomplished 
when unlimited immigration is allowed. As soon as the 
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conditions of business produce an increased demand for 
labot, this demand is met by an increased number of 
laborers, produced by immigration. 

In the preceding paragraph it has been assumed that 
wages do not rise with prices. The great question is, is 
this true ? This is a question very difficult of answer. 
There is a very general impression that during the last 
few years prices have seriously outstripped wages. 
Thus Professor Ely says, "Wages do not usually rise as 
rapidly as prices in periods of business expansion."' 
R. B. Brinsmade stated in a discussion at a recent meet- 
ii^ of the American Economic Association that "our 
recent great rise of prices is acknowledged to be equiva- 
lent to a marked reduction in general wages."' Whether 
this idea is correct, and if correct, whether this effect had 
transpired in the years immediately previous to 1907, 
cannot be definitely stated. The index numbers of 
wages and prices gives in the Staiistical Abstract of the 
United States, for 1909 (p. 249), seem to show that during 
the years 1895 to 1907 money wages increased about 
pari passu with the retail prices of food, so that the 
purchasing power of the full-time weekly earnings re- 
mained nearly constant. 

But whether or not money wages rose as fast as prices 
in the years from 1900 to 1907, one thing is certain, they 
did not rise any faster. That is to say, if real wages did 
not actually fall, they assuredly did not rise. But the 
welfare of the coimtry requires that, in the years when 
business is moving toward a crisis, wages should rise; 
not only money wages, but real wages. What is needed 
is some check on the unwarranted activity of the entre- 

■ Ely, R. T., OntfiiKi of Eamomia, p, x68. 

' Bulletin of the Americu Eatnomk Aaoduko, April, iqii, p. 153. 
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preneurs, which will make them stop and considerwhether 
the apparently bright business outlook rests on sound and 
permanent conditions, or is illusory and transient If 
their large profits are legitimate and enduring, they 
should be forced to share a part of them with the laborer. 
If not, the fact should be impressed upon them. We 
have seen that the rate of interest fails to act as an 
efficient check. Then the rate of wages should do it 
And if the entrepreneurs were compelled to rely on the 
existing labor supply in thdr own country, the rate of 
wages would do it. Business expands by increasing 
the amount of labor utilized, as well as the amount of 
ca[Utal. If the increased labor supply could be secured 
only from the people already resident in the a>untry, 
the increased demand would have to express itself in an 
increased wage, and the entrepreneur would be forced to 
pause and reflect. But in the United States we have 
adopted the opposite policy. In the vast peasant popu- 
lation of Europe there is an inexhaustible reservoir of 
labor, only waiting a signal from this side to enter the 
labor market — to enter it, not with a demand for the 
high wage that the business situation justifies, but ready 
to take any w£^e that will be offered, just so it is a little 
higher than the pittance to which they are accustomed at 
home. And we allow them to come, without any restric- 
tions whatever as to numbers. Thus wages are kept from 
rising, and immigration becomes a powerful factor, tend- 
ing to intensify and augment the unhealthy, oscillatory 
character of our industrial hfe. It was not by mere 
chance that the panic year of 1907 was the record year in 
immigration. 

Against this point of view it may be argued that the 
legitimate expan^on of budness in this country requires 
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the presence of the immigrant. But if business expan- 
^on is Intimate and permanent, resting on lasting favor- 
able conditions, it will express itself in a high wage scale, 
persisting over a long period of time. And the demand 
so e3q>ressed will be met by an increase of native off- 
spring, whose parents are reaping the benefit of the high 
standard of living. A permanent shortage of the labor 
supply is as abhorrent to nature as a vacuum. Expan- 
sion of any other kind than this ought to be hanq>ered, 
not gratified. 

There is one other way in which immigration, as it 
exists at present, influences crises. In considering this, 
it will be well to regard the crisis from the other point 
of view — as a phenomenon of underconsumption. 
Practically all production at the present day is to supply 
an anticipated future demand. There can be no over- 
production unless the actual demand fails to equal that 
anticipated. This is underconsumption. Now the 
great mass of consumers in the United States is composed 
of wage earners. Their consuming power depends upon 
their wages. In so far as immigration lowers wages in 
the United States, or prevents them from rising, it re- 
duces consuming power, and hence is favorable to the 
recurrence of periods of underconsumption. It is not 
probable, to be sure, that a high wage scale in itself 
could prevent crises, as the entrepreneurs would base 
their calculations on the corresponding consuming power, 
just as they do at present. But a high wage scale carries 
with it the possibiHty of saving, and an increase of accu- 
mulations among the common people. It is estimated at 
the present time that half of the industrial people of the 
United States are unable to save anything.^ This in- 

1 SUtigbtoB, Thi SlamdaU iflMut, p. H- 
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crease in saving would almost inevitably have some 
effect upon the results of crises, tboi^b it roust be con- 
fessed that it is very difficult to predict just what this 
effect would be. One result that might naturally be 
expected to follow would be that the laboring classes 
would take the opportunity of the period of low prices 
immediately following the crisis to invest some of their 
savings in luxuries which hitherto they had not felt able 
to afford. This would increase the demand for the goods 
which manufacturers are eager to dispose of at almost 
any price, and would thereby mitigate the evils of the 
depressed market. It is probably true that the inuni- 
grant, under the same conditions, will save more out of a 
given wage than the native, so that it might seem that 
an alien laboring body would have more surplus available 
for use at the time of a crisis than a native class. But 
the immigrant sends a very large proportion of his savings 
to friends and relatives in the old country, or depoats 
it in foreign institutions, so that it is not available at 
such a time. Moreover, our laboring class is not as yet 
wholly foreign, and the native has to share approximately 
the same wage as the alien. Without the immense body 
of alien labor, we should have a class of native workers 
with a considerably higher wage scale, and a large 
amount of savings accumulated in this country, and 
available when needed. 

On the other hand, it may be argued that if the de^re 
to purchase goods in a depressed market should lead to a 
large withdrawal of cash from savings banks and similar 
institutions, it might tend to augment rather than allevi- 
ate the evils of a money stringency. There seems to be 
much force to this argument. Yet Mr. Streightoff tells 
us that in a period of hard times the tendency is for the 



\ 
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poorer classes to increase their deposits, rather than 
Himinish them.' On the whole, it seems probable that a 
large amomit of accmaulated savings in the hands of the 
poorer classes would tend to have a steadying influence 
on conditions at the time of a crisis, and that by pre- 
venting this, as well as in other ways, immigration tends 
to increase the evils of crises. 

In closing this discussion, it may be interesting to note 
what are the elements in our alien population which re- 
spond most readily to economic influences in this country, 
and hence are mainly accountable for the influences we 
have been considering. As stated above, the annual 
reports of the Commissioner General of Immigration give 
very complete data as to the make-up of the incoming and 
outgoing streams by years. Thus in the fiscal year 1908 
there were 782,870 immigrant aliens and 141,825 non- 
immigrant aliens admitted. Of the nonimmigrant 
aUens, 86,570 were individuab whose country of last 
permanent residence and of intended future reddence 
were both the United States; that is, they were alien 
residents of this country who had been abroad for a 
brief visit. These are the birds of passage in the strictest 
sense, in which we shall use the term hereafter. In the 
same year there was a total exodus of 714,828 aliens, of 
whom 395,073 were emigrants and 319,755 nonemigrants. 
The former class includes those who have made their 
fortune in this country and are going home to spend it, 
and those who have failed, and are going home broken 
and discouraged — a very large number in this panic 
year. The latter class includes aliens who have had a 
permanent residence in the United States, but who are 
going abroad to wait till the storm blows over, with the 
>StrdtfUoff, Tht Sividvd <>t LMn, p- iii. 
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ezpectatioD of returning again — true birds of passage 
outward bound. There were 133,251 of these. The 
balance were aliens in transit, and aliens who had been 
in this country on a visit, or only for a diort time. In 
1909 there were 751,786 immigrant aliens and 193,449 
nonimmigrant aliens. Of the nonimmigrants 138,680 
were true birds of passage according to the above dis- 
tinction — a large number and almost exactly equal to 
the number of departing birds of passage in the previous 
year. The storm is over, and they have oime back. 
The departures in that year numbered 225,802 emi- 
grant and 174,590 nonemigrant aliens. These numbers 
are considerably smaller than in the previous year, but 
are still large, showing that the effects of the crisis were 
still felt in the early part of this fiscal year. The number 
of birds of passage among the nonemigrant aliens, 80,1 51, 
is much smaller than in the previous year. In r9io there 
were 1,041,570 immigrant aliens and 156,467 nonim- 
migrant aliens. In the latter class, the number of birds 
of passage, 94,075, again approximated the corresponding 
class among the departures of the previous year. The 
departures in 1910 were 202,436 emigrant aliens and 
177,982 nonemigrant aliens, of whom 89,754 were 
birds of passage. This probably comes near to repre- 
senting the normal number of this class. A careful 
study of these figures confirms the conclusion reached 
above. While a crisis in this coimtry does undoubtedly 
increase the number of departing aliens, both emigrant 
and nonemigrant, and eventually cuts down the number 
of arrivals, the total effect is much smaller than is usually 
supposed, and taken in connection with the fact that the 
stream of arrivals is never wholly checked, the influence of 
emigration in easing the labor market is absolutely trifling. 
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Comparing the different races in regard to theii readi- 
ness to respond to changes in economic conditions, it 
appears that the Italiansstand easily at the head, and the 
Slavs come second. In 1908, in the traffic between the 
United States and Italy, there was a net toss in the popu- 
lation of this country of 79,966 ; in 1909 a net gain of 
94,806. In the traffic between this country and Austria- 
Hungary there was a loss in 1908 of 5463 ; in 1909 a gain 
of 48,763. In the traffic with the Russian Empire and 
Finland there was a gain of 104,641 in 1908 and a gain of 
94,So6 in 1909. This shows how unique are the motives 
and conditions which control the emigration from the 
two latter countries. The emigrants from there, partic- 
ularly the Jews, come to this country to escape intoler- 
able conditions on the other side, not merely for the sake 
of economic betterment. They prefer to endure any- 
thing in this country, rather than to return to their old 
home, even if they could. 

Hand in hand «rith the economic di^>arity caused by 
immigradon has come an increasing social stratification.* 
This is based partly on wealth, partly on race. Already 
certain occupations are regarded as the special province 
of certain nationalities, and native parents recoil from 
the prospect of having their children enter them to work 
side by side with the ^ens. Only the beginnings of these 
changes are as yet manifest, and no one can foretell what 
the outcome will be. But even the beginnings must give 
ua pause. There can be no more pernicious social dassfi- 
cation in a nation than <Hie based on race. Distinctions 
resting on wealth, religion, or education can be overcome, 
potentially at least. Distinctions of birth affect only a 
small proportion of a society, and exist only in nations 

' S«e guoUtioD fiom PiofcMor TftUMlf, footnotCi p. jao. 
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long habituated to them. But distinctions of race 
affect the entire population are fundamental, and can 
never be obliterated except as assimilation is so perfect 
that race is forgotten. No effort of the individual can 
blot out his racial identification. The most familiar 
example yet developed in the United States is that of the 
Hebrews. However sincerely we may admire their fine 
racial traits, however closely we may associate with in- 
dividuals of the race, we cannot deny that they consti- 
tute a separate body in our population in many respects.* 
': Summer hotels are closed to them, or else other pe(^le 
; avoid those resorts. Americans move out of the sections 
of cities where they are moving in. Select clubs are 
closed to them. It is an indictment against the American 
people that these things are so. We, who pose as the 
friends of all races, however downtrodden and despised, 
should be ready to take them into equality with us when 
they seek refuge on our shores. Both Hebrews and 
Americans may resent the bald statement of such facts. 
Can we deny their truth ? 

Nor is it only in high society, nor only among Americans, 
that this friction Is felt. In the slums of our cities bitter 
feeling exists between the Italians and the Jews.* Not 
is racial antagonism confined to any two or three races.* 
Employers of labor find it wholly expedient to arrange 
their workers in groups of the same nationality.* Aus- 
tria-Hungary is an example of the conditions that may 

■ Israel Zuigwill, in an address before the Universal Races Congress in London, 
■ud, "Even in America, with its lip-formula ol biolberbood, b gateless Ghetto baa 
be«n crested by the isolation of the Jews from the genera! sodal life," Spiller, G., 
ap. cit., p. 170, Cf. also Peters, Madison C. The Jeanin America, pp. laj-ijB, 

■ "The Jews associate little with other nationalities, principally from Ul* 
dKHce of the other nationalities." Bushee. F. A.. City WUdenas, p. 41. 

' C(. Americans in Praceis. pp. 6i-6j, IS7- 

* JcdIu and Lauck, Immitrolioa Pmbltm, p. 171. 
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result wbra too many janing nationalities are included 
within a national territory. But the radal groups in 
Austria-Hungary do not compare in diversity with those 
which are gradually forming in the United States. 

In the political aspects of the immigration situation 
there has been a peculiar reversal of public opinion in the 
last three quarters of a century. In the days of the 
Native Americans and the Enow-nothings, the un- 
ea^ess was mainly due to the fear that too many aliens 
would acquire the rights of citizenship. Then it was the 
naturalized foreigner who was the undesirable. Now- 
adays, the fear is that the foreigners will ignore the 
priviliges of citizenship, and a high percentage of natu- 
ralizaticm is a test of desirability in any foreign group. 
This change may be attributed to a change in the situa- 
tion of the United States, and to a difference in the 
character and causes of immigration. During the first 
half of the nineteenth century the United States was 
essentially a new country. Political questions were 
predominant, and the memory of the men who fell in 
the fight for freedom was still fresh in the minds of their 
sons. The immigrants of the period, on the other hand, 
were actuated to a large extent by the desire for political 
freedom, and were keen to secure all the power possible 
in this country. At the present time, the predominating 
interests are wholly economic, and even the political 
questions of the day have an economic flavor. At the 
same time, the motives of the immigrants are almost 
wholly economic. So the jealousy between native and 
foreigner now concerns itself mainly with the industrial 
relations, and anything which indicates an inclination on 
the part of the alien to ally himself permanentiy with 
the interests of the country is welcomed. The tempo- 
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rary immigrant was an almost unknown quantity in the 
old days. 

The naturalization laws of the United States have 
undergone only slight modifications in the past hundred 
years.* The main provisions of the present laws are as 
follows : In order to become a citizen of the United States 
an alien must follow out the following method of pro- 
cedure : At least two years before he is admitted he must 
file a preliminary declaration of intention. To do this 
he must be at least eighteen years old. This declaration 
shall state that it is his bona-fide intention to become a 
citizen of the United States, and to renounce all other 
allegiance to a foreign power, and shall set forth hia 
name, age, occupation, personal description, place of 
birth, last foreign residence and allegiance, date of 
arrival in the United States, name of the vessel, if any, 
by which he came, and present place of residence in the 
United States. Not less than two years nor more than 
seven years after he has made application, he shall present 
a petition in writing, signed in his own handwriting, stat- 
ing the essential facts about himself, including his declara- 
tion of allegiance to the United States, and disclaiming 
belief in anarchy, or behef in or practice of polygamy. 

This peUtion shall be verified by at least two credible 
witnesses, who are citizens of the United States, who shall 
state that they have known the applicant to be a re^dent 
of the United States for a period of at least five years con- 
tinuously, and of the state or territory at least one year 
immediately preceding, and that they have personal 
knowledge of his good moral character and general fit- 
ness to become a citizen of the United States. 
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With this petition is filed a c^tificate from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, stating the date, place, 
and manner of his arrival, and also his declaration of 
intention. He shall swear in open court his all^iance 
to the United States and renounce all other allegiance. 

In accordance with a recent law, no alien can now be 
naturalized without an ability to speak the English 
language, unless he has made oitry upon the public 
lands of the United States. No person may be natu- 
ralized within thirty days preceding the holding of a 
general election in the territorial jurisdiction of the court. 
Chinese are not admissible to citizenship. 

A woman who is married to a citizen of the United 
States is herself a citizen, provided she herself mij^t be 
legally naturalized. This provision has been the sub- 
ject of considerable attention lately on account of the 
practice of women engaged in the white-slave traffic 
marrying a citizen in order to avoid deportation. The 
Commissioner General in his report for 1910 recom- 
mended that a more definite statement be made of this 
clause, admitting of no doubt as to its interpretation. 

Children of naturalized dtizens who were under the 
age of twenty-one at the time of the naturalization of 
their parents, if dwelling in the United States, are con- 
sidered citizens, as are children of citizens, bom outside 
of the United States. 

If any alien vbo has received a certificate of citizen- 
ship shall, within five years thereafter, go to the land of 
his nativity or to any other foreign country, and take up 
permanent residence therein, it shall be deemed evidence 
of his lack of intention to become a permanent citizen 
of the United States at the time of filing his application, 
and warrants the canceling of his certificate. 
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Acatiding to the regulaticms of Septembei 15, 1910^ 
derks of ojurts are instructed not to receive declara- 
tions of intention or file petitions for n&turaJization 
from other aliens than white persons, and persons of 
African nativity or of African descent. 

Jurisdiction to oatuialize aliens is conferred on the 
following courts: United States circuit and district 
courts in any state, United States district courts for the 
territories, the supreme court of the District of Columbia, 
and the United States courts for the Indian territory ; 
also all courts of record in any state or territory, having 
a seal, a clerk., and juraidiction in actions at law or 
eqiuty, or law and equity, in which the amount in con- 
troversy is unlimited. 

Since the establishment of the division of naturali- 
zation by the act of June 29, 1906, the business of nat- 
uralization has been in the hands of the Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

The statistics of naturalization for the five years 190S- 
191 2 are as follows: 



DwxuAnoNS PrnnoMt CtiTincATn 



1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 



145,794 
167,226 



44,029 
43,161 
SS1O38 
73,644 
93,627 



^5,963 
38,373 
39,»o6 ' 
55.329 
69,965 



' RcpM. Comm. Gen. ot Imm. 



In addition to the certificates granted there were, in 
1912, 9635 certificates denied. These were for a variety 
of causes, the most important of which was failure of 
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the petitioners to prosecute them, so that they were 
stricken from the docket. Of those vhich were actu- 
ally refused the lai^^t ^gle cause was inosmpetent 



There has been a large amount of fraud and trickery 
in connection with naturalization, and presumably it has 
not wholly ceased. This has been due partly to a lax 
attitude on the part of some of the court officials, and 
partly to the physical impossibility of giving proper 
attention to the number of candidates who apply, with 
the existing machinery. There is a story of one judge 
in New York City who issued nearly seven thousand 
papers in October, 1S91, at the rate of two a minute.' 
Many states have been very lax in their requirements for 
voting. In some states aliens have been allowed to 
vote in both state and federal elections, sometimes after 
a residence of only six months.* 

Even where naturalization is desired by recent im- 
migrants, it is not always for the most commendable 
reasons. Sometimes the motive is the de^re for a better 
chance of securing employment,' sometimes the facilitat- 
ing of entrance into the United States after a trip abroad. 
Natives of some foreign coimtries, particularly Turkey, 
have come to the United States with the express inten- 
tion of securing citizenship, in order to return to their 
native land, and carry on business under the protection 
of the American flag, which carries with it greater 
guarantees than their own. A special law, passed to put 
a stop to such practices as these, provides that when a 
naturalized alien has resided two years in the foreign 

■ Hall, p. F., ep. at., p. 194. 

' Ibid., p. i36. For a general ducuadoD of thew abiuei, mc HiU, of. «tt, 
Cb. DC. 

In Pracau, p. 1J7. 
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state from which he came, or five years in any other for- 
eign state, he forfeits his citizenship.' 

Of all foreign races, the Irish have taken by far the 
largest place in politics in this country. According to 
Professor Conunons, the "ward boss" is the logical 
product of the mixture of nationalities in the various 
divisions of a dty, and the Irishman is the logical man 
for the work.* "The Irishman has above all races 
the mixture of ingenuity, firmness, human sympathy, 
comradeship, and daring that makes hi'm the amalga- 
mator of races." * Possibly a sense of humor ought to 
be added to these qualifications. In the eyes of Pro- 
fessor Commons, such a system makes it the merest 
chance if the best man is elected, and subverts our 
whole system of representative government.* It seems 
beyond question that the enstence of separate racial 
groups in a community, each with its own prejudices 
and group loyalty, must have a very disturbing influence 
on the course of elections. Measures become of much 
less import than men in the minds of the voters, and in 
the choice of men race rather than fitness is often the 
determining element. 

> Act of Much 1, igoT- ' Cf. Clumpemowne, Heniy, Tht Bait. Ch. Xm. 
■ Commoaa, J. R., Raca and Immipants in America, p. iSi. 
« CI. throughout, Orauaoot, ap. cU., Cb. VIII. 



CHAPTER XVn 

THE NEW PKOBLEH OF DOnGRATION 

It was stated on an earlier page that the immigration 
situation, in most of its important characteristics, 
presents an entirely new aspect to the men of this genera- 
tion, and that these changes might be looked for under 
six general heads, as follows : race, volume, distribution, 
economic condition of the United States, native biith 
rate and quality of the immigrants. We are now pre- 
pared to consider the truth of this assertion. 

In regard to race, nothing further need be said. SufiB- 
cient facts are already before the reader to establish the 
fact that the radal aspect of the situation has undergone 
a sweeping and significant change in the last thirty years. 
The change in volume has naturally been one of degree, 
not of kind. But the change in degree has been a pro- 
found one — more so than is often admitted. It has 
been pointed out occasionally, as a sedative to the fears 
aroused by the immense immigration of the twentieth 
century, that while the positive inunigration has in- 
creased tremendously, it has not increased at so great a 
rate as the population of the country. The ratio be- 
tween immigration and total population was higher in 
the early fifties and early eighties than at any subse- 
quent period. The assumption is that if we could suc- 
cessfully assimilate the immigrants of the earlier period, 
we certainly ought to be able to take care of those of 
to-day. But the question of assimilation depends not 
a» 369 
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only upon the ratio of immigrants to total population, 
but upon the proportion of foreign-bom population al- 
ready in the country. In this connection the following 
figures are significant. The ntunber of foreign-bom 
to 100,000, native-bom in the population of the coun- 
try at the time of the last seven censuses was as follows : 

1850 10,71s 1890 17,314 

i860 15.137 1900 is,886 

1870 16,875 '910 i7.an7 

1880 15,365 

It thus appears that the proportion of foreign-bom, 
even at the time of the census of 1900, after a decade of 
very slight immigration, was much higher than at the time 
of the beginning of targe immigration, while the last cen- 
sus, after the enormous immigration of the past ten years, 
shows a proportion of foreign-bom higher than at any 
previous census, except that of 1890. Now it is the pro- 
portion of foreign-bom to native-born which determines 
the assimilating power of the nation, so that without 
this correction the comparison between immigration and 
total population is inadequate and misleading. It is 
as if a fireman whose steam boiler lacked a safety valve 
was wamed that his gauge was going up more and more 
rapidly all the time, and he replied, "Never mind, the 
pressure is not coming in so fast, compared to what I 
already have, as it was awhile ago." 

Another circumstance which affects the ability of the 
country to assimilate immigrants, and in which there 
has been a marked change during the history of immi- 
gration, is the ratio of men to land, upon which much 
emphasis has already been laid. As the amount of un- 
appropriated and unsettled land diminishes in any 
country, the need of new settlers also duninishes, while 
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the difficulty of assimilation and the posable evils re- 
sulting from foreign population proportionally increase. 
In the case of the United States the first and Amplest 
comparison to make is that between inumgration and 
the total territory of the nation. In this, as in the sub- 
sequent comparisons, it vill be desirable to leave Alaska 
out of consideration. The enormous extent of that 
inhospitable r^on, to which practically none of our im< 
migrants ever find their way, if included in the reckon- 
ing, would simply confuse the issue. The gross area of 
the United States, exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii, at 
the time of the different censuses, has been as follows : 
1790 and 1800, 827,844 square miles; 1810, i,999i775 
square miles; 1820, 3,059,043 square miles; 1830 and 
1840, the same; 1S50, 2,980,959 square miles; i860 
down to the present, 5,025,600 square miles.* 

Estimating the immigration before 1820 at 10,000 pet 
year, and using the official figures after that date, we 
find that the immigration by decades from 1791 to 1910 



was as follows 








I 791-1800 . . 


100,000 


851-1860 . 


. . . 2,511,060 


1801-1810 . . 


100,000 


861-1870 . 


. . . aj77,279 


iSll-lSiO . , 


. 98,38s 


871-1880 . 


. . . a,8ij,i9i 


I83I-I830 . . 


■ 143.439 


881-1890 . 


. . . 5.246,613 


I83I-I840 . . 


■ 599."S 


891-1900 . 


. . . 3.687.564 


I841-I850 . . 


. 1,713,351 


900-1910 . 


. . . 8,795,386 



Combining these two sets of figures, it appears that for 
each immigrant coming to this country during the dec- 
ades specified, there was at the close of the decade the 
following niunber of square miles of territory in the 
United States: 

> Twdfth Cennu, Vol. I, p. xxni. Include* Und tod wtler, Ff(ui«* Ear 
Uod ana aloue are given m A Ctnlwy ^ PopiJ«tum GtmrM, p. 54- TtUof 
land in thii restricted leiue would not nuteTially afiect the ct 
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1800 8.378 i860 I.30S 

1810 19-998 1870 i>373 

i8ao 30.937 1880 1.076 

1830 14355 1890 S70 

1840 3.437 1900 834 



1850 

This table illustrates forcibly the fact that from the 
point of view of the need of new settlers immigration 
at the present time is a vastly different matter from 
what it has ever been before in the history of our 
country. This impression is strengthened if we make 
another comparison, which is even more significant for 
our purposes, viz. the relation of immigration to the 
public domain, that is, to the land which still remains 
unclaimed and open to settlement. If there were still 
large tracts of good land lying unutilized, and available 
for settlement, as there have been in other periods of our 
history, we could take comfort in the thought that as 
soon as the incoming aliens caused too great a congestion 
in any region, the surplus inhabitants would overflow, by 
a natural process, into the less thickly settled districts. 
Let us consider what the facts have to show in this 
respect. 

In i860 there were, as nearly as can be estimated, 
939,173,057 acres of land lying unappropriated and un- 
reserved in the public domain. In 1906 there were 424,- 
202,732 acres of such land, representing the leavings, 
after all the best land had been chosen. In other words, 
for each immigrant entering the country during the 
decade ending i860 there were 374 acres in the public 
domain, at least half of it extremely valuable farm land. 
In 1906, for each immigrant entering during the pre- 
vious ten years, there were 68.9 acres, almost wholly 
arid and worthless. 
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The fact that the immigrants in this country do not, 
to any great extent, take up this imclaimed public land 
does not destroy the sigi^cance of this comparison. 
As long as there was a strong movement of the native 
population westward, it was not so much a matter of 
concern, if large numbers of foreigners were entering the 
Atlantic seaboard. And this was exactly the case 
during the middle of the nineteenth century. This 
was the period of the great internal migration to the 
new lands of the Middle West. In point of fact also, at 
this time, many of these pioneers were actually immi- 
grants. It is scarcely necessary to say that nothing 
comparable to this is going on at the present time. The 
frontier, which has had such a determining influence on 
our national life, is a thing of the past. Of the 434,203,- 
732 acres remaining in the public domain in 1906, only 
a very small part consisted of valuable farm lands, such 
as existed in great abundance when the Homestead Act 
was passed in i86a. Evidence of this fact is furnished 
by the act recently passed allowing homesteads of 640 
acres to be taken up in certain sections of Nebraska, 
where it is impossible for a man to make a living from 
less. Not only are the incoming hordes of aliens not 
now counterbalanced by an important internal migra- 
tion, but there is an actual movement, of noteworthy 
dimensions, of ambitious young farmers from the United 
States to the new and cheaper wheat lands in Canada. 

This set of conditions may be stated in another way by 
saying that the United States has changed from an 
agricultural to a manufacturing and commercial nation.^ 
In the early nineteenth century the rural family was the 
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typical one, to-day it is the urban family. Then the 
simplicity and independence of the farm gave character 
to the national life ; to-day it is the complexity and arti- 
ficiality of the dty which govern. The nineteenth 
century was a period of expansion. Particularly in the 
earlier part of it was the subduing of new land the funda- 
mental consideration of national development. This 
was the period of internal improvements, the building 
of roads and canals, and later of railroads. It was the 
adolescence of the American people. At such a period 
the great demand is for accessions of population, and it 
is no wonder that many of the writers of that day were 
frank in their demands for the encouragement of immi- 
gration. And even in the thirties and forties, though 
the miserable shipping conditions and the large number 
of incoming paupers aroused a countercurrent of opin- 
ion, still the immigrants found a logical place on the great 
construction works of the period, as well as on the vacant 
arable lands. 

This period is past. The labors of the typical alien 
are not now expended on the railroad, the canal, or the 
farm, but in the mines and foundries, the sweatshops 
and factories. The immigrants of to-day are meeting 
an economic demand radically different from that of a 
century or half a century, yes, we may say a quarter of 
a century ago.^ 

This change is further exemplified by the increased 
concentration of population in cities which the United 

' The [mportance of Clui chuige ia emphauied by noting ProfcMor Guy S. C*I- 
lender'i atBtcment, "Pnhsps the most important drcumstanct affecting Amet. 
ican Bcicty ii the fact that the people have always beep in coatact with unoc- 
cupied lands." EanurmU Bislnry of the Uniltd Slates, p. 667. Profcaor TauMif 
points out also, in this connection, that unskilled labor is more needed when 
• plant ii bdDx conitnicted than when It is being utiliied. Priadtla tf Bo- 
mmia. Vol. 11, p. >54. lootnote. 
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States has witnessed in the past century. In 1790 
there were only 6 dties in the United States with over 
Sooo population each, containing 3.4 per cent of the 
total population. In 1840 the percentage of popula- 
tion in cities of this size was still only 8.4. But in 1900 
there were 545 cities of over 8000, counting among 
their inhabitants 33.1 per cent of the total population. 
In other words, the ratio between dty and country 
dwellers (taking the city of 8000 as the dividing line) 
has changed from one to twenty-eight in 1790 to 
one to two in 1900. At the same time the average 
density of population of the country as a whole has in- 
creased from 3.7 per square mile in i8to to 10.8 in i860, 
17.3 in 1880, and 25.6 in 1900. 

Hand in hand with these changes has come a sweeping 
change in the scale of production, which must have an 
important bearing on the immigration situation. The 
early immigrants, to a very large extent, came into more 
or less close personal relations with their employers, 
often working side by dde with them on the farm or in 
the shop. Now fordgners are hired by the thousands 
by employers whom they perhaps never see, certainly 
never have any dealings with, the arrangements being 
made through some underling, very likely a foreigner 
himself. Working all day side by side with others of 
thdr own race, or of other races equally fordgn, and 
going home at night to crowded dwellings, inhabited 
by aliens, and with a European atmosphere, the modem 
immigrants have but slight commerce with anything that 
is calculated to inculcate American ideas or contribute 
any real Americanizing influence. 

Mention of the declining native birth rate in the United 
States had already been made (Chapter XI), with some 
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consideration of the causes thereof. The fact needs to 
be called attention to in this connection as another ele- 
ment in the changed aspect of immigration. It is un- 
fortunate that our census figures do not give us positive 
data as to the respective birth rates of the native-bom 
and foreign-bom, so that we have to rely upon estimates. 
All of these estimates, however, agree that there has been 
a marked decline in the rate of native increase, though 
the causes assigned vary. The popiUation of the United 
States in 1810 was 1.84 times as great as in 1790, and 
that of 1840, 1.77 times as great as twenty years earlier. 
Since the immigration during all this period was rd- 
aUvely slight, this increase may be taken as represent- 
ing a very high native birth rate. In 1900, in spite of 
the large element of foreign-bom with a high birth rate 
then in the country, and the large immigration of the 
previous twenty years, the population of the country was 
only 1.52 times as large as in 1880. This must represent 
a tremendous fall in the native birth rate. Mr. S, G, 
Fisher has estimated that the rate of native increase by 
decades has fallen from 33.76 per cent in the decade 
ending 1820 to 24.53 i" ^^^ decade ending 1890. Some 
eminent authorities, as previously mentioned, are of the 
opinion that at the present time the native population 
of parts, if not the whole, of New England is not even 
maintaining itself. Thus our present immigrants are 
being received by, and are mingling with, a people, not 
vigorous and prolific as in the early days, able to match 
the crowds of aliens with a host of native-bom offspring, 
but weak in reproductive power, and constantly de- 
creasing in the ability to maintain itself. In this con- 
nection it is significant that during the last intercensal 
decade the total foreign-bom population increased 30.7 
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per cent, while the native-born peculation increased only 
19.5 per cent. This fact, in connection with the high 
birth rate of our now large foreign-bom population, puts 
a new face on the question of the elimination of the 
native stock. 

There yet remains to be considered the matter of the 
quality of immigrants to-day as compared with those of 
past generations. In regard to this but httle can be 
said in the way of positive declarations. Quality in an 
immigrant is a very uncertain matter, and differs accord- 
ing to the individual point of view and prejudices. What 
may seem to an employer of labor high quality in an 
immigrant may appear quite the reverse in the eyes of 
a minister. With the facts of immigration in mind, each 
student of the question must determine for himself 
whether the quality of our present immigrants com- 
pares favorably with that of earlier groups. There is, 
however, one consideration to which attention should 
be directed when examining changes, which has mate- 
rially altered the character of immigration. This is the 
selective influence of the act of immigration itself, upon 
those who are to come. It used to be the prevailing idea 
that the immigrant represented the better individuals 
of his race or class, that he was more daring, energetic, 
or enterprising. Traces of this notion are still very 
common.' There was, moreover, a great amount of 
truth in this view during earlier periods of immigration. 
Many of the migrations of two or three centuries ago 
were inspired by religious or political motives, or very 
often by a combination of the two. Such was the exodus 
of the Huguenots from France, of the Palatines from 

> Thiu. " ImmlgntioD calls foi counge utd every other personal qnaUtr 
which m*ket loi loda] progreu." Lincoln, The Cily oj Ikt Dinntr Pail, p. 141. 
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Germany, the Puritans from England, the Scotch-Irish 
from Ireland. In such cases as these, emigration im- 
plies strength of character, independence, finnness of 
conviction, moral courage, bravery, hatred of oppression, 
etc. Motives such as these played no small part in 
immigratioo movements even as late as the middle of 
the ninete^th century. 

More than this, it is doubtless true that the earliest 
immigration from any region at any time involves a 
certain degree of ambition, independence, courage, 
energy, forethought, all of those characteristics which 
are required in the individual who forsakes the known for 
the unknown, the familiar for the untried, the stable for 
the unstable, the certain though hopeless present for 
the hopeful but uncertain future. Such were the early 
immigrants to this country from every land — not north 
European alone, but south European. They possessed 
something of the intrepidity and daring of pioneers. 
They had the strength of character to break the shackles 
of age-long tradition and custom, and, taking their 
destiny in their hand, seek their fortune in a new and 
unknown land. In this respect all new immigration 
differs from all established immigration. 

But all this is now a thing of the past. Not only have 
the rehgious and political motives almost wholly disap- 
peared in favor of the economic in modem immigration, 
but the European immigrant of to-day is in no sense 
going to a new or unknown land, when he embarks for 
the United States. American life and conditions, par- 
ticularly economic conditions, are well known in those 
sections of Europe which furnish our large contingents of 
immigration. The presidential election, the panic, the 
state of the crops in the United States, are familiar topics 
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of conversatioa.' Almost every individual in the es- 
tablished currents of immigration has at least one friend 
in this country. Many of them know exactly where 
they are going and what they are going to do. To a 
host of them the change is no greater tlun to go to the 
next village in their native land, perhaps less so. For 
as likely as not, just as many of tbdr friends and relatives 
are awaiting them in the new country as are lamenting 
them in the old. 

Neither is the voyage to-day, bad as it is, beset with 
the uncertainties, hardships, and perils which used to 
characterize it. The way is cleared for the travelers 
at every step. If their ticket is not actually supplied 
to them from America, probably all or part of the money 
with which it is purchased came from America. At 
least they may now secure a ticket direct from a European 
center to their ultimate destination in America, and 
every stage of the journey is facilitated by the ingenui^ 
of financially interested agents. Induced immigration 
has always existed since the days when the press gangs 
in the coast towns of England carried inducement to the 
point of abduction. But probably never in the history 
of our country has artificially stimulated immigration 
formed so large a part of the whole as now. There u 
nothing, therefore, in the modem conditions of immigra- 
tion which serves as a guaranty of high quality in the 
immigrants. 

One other element which concerns the quality of the 
immigrant, and therefore should be mentioned in this 
connection, is the immense increase in what may be 
designated temporary or seasonal immigration. The 
prominence of this type of inovement in recent years 
>Scep«ge 160. 
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has radically modified the industrial aspect of the 
■ situation.' 

It is possible that some of the changes reviewed above 
may be of a beneficial character. However that may 
be, there can be no question that, taken together, they 
indicate so complete an alteration in the drcumstances 
surroimding the admission of aliens to this- country as to 
require that the entire immigration situation be con- 
sidered in the light of present conditions, rather than of 
past history. The old stock arguments, pro and con, 
which seem to have stood the test of time, need to 
be thoroughly reviewed. The modem immigrant must 
be viewed in the setting of to-day. Especially must it 
be borne in mind that the fact — if such it be — that 
immigration in the past has worked no injury to the 
nation, and has resulted in good to the immigrants, by 
no means indicates that a continuance of past policy 
and practice in the matter will entail no serious evil con- 
sequences, nor bring about disaster in the future. 

' Cf. Bailey, W. B., "The Bird oi Faaiagt." Am. Jour, oj Sac., ti: i, p. xi- 



CHAPTER XVm 



THE NATOBE OF THE PROBLEM 



Much is said and written in these days about the 
"immigration problem," yet it is only rarely that there 
appears a conscious effort to prove that such a problem 
exists, or to analyze its character. Is there in the United 
States an immigration problem ? If so, in what does it 
consist ? To answer these two questions is the purpose 
of the present chapter. 

When the great new lands of the Western Hemisphere 
were made available to the inhabitants of Europe by the 
efforts of Columbus and the later explorers and dis- 
coverers, there opened up before humanity tremendous 
possibilities of advance.' The ratio between men and 
land was changed for the whole civilized world. An 
enormous area of fertile coimtry was presented to the 
- nations of Europe, by which the operation of the Mal- 
thusian principles was checked. Peoples who had 
reached the saturation point of population in Europe 
were given the opportunity to utilize their acquired 
arts in a virgin and practically uninhabited region. On 
account of the difficulties of transportation, and the con- 
sequent slow settlement of the new world, the results of 
this great alteration were only tardily developed. In 
many ways the entire progress of civilization during the 
nineteenth century is the outward expression of the 
transformation in conditions which then took place. 

' S«e PrafcMor Kelki't Inbodnctloa to FuTchild'i Crak ImmtpiOiim. 
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So far as the human mind can anticipate, nothing of a 
similar nature can ever happen again on this earth. 

To the people of the new nation of the United States, 
as the possessors of the most favored portion of this new 
territory, was intrusted the responsibility of utilizing its 
marvelous resources, not only for their own advantage, 
but for the securing of the greatest and most permanent 
amelioration of the living conditions of the whole human 
family. It was not to be expected that our forefathers 
should have completely recognized the full significance 
of this responsibility, nor have undertaken the admin- 
istration of it with a degree of scientific wisdom which 
they did not possess. Their past experience of bad 
political systems enabled them to frame a plan of govern- 
ment which has held the admiration of all civilized 
people down to the very present. In the utilization of 
the material resources of the country, however, they 
had no past experience to serve as a guide. No other 
civilized people within the compass of human history 
had been intrusted with such a profusion of virgin re- 
sources, absolutely open to exploitation. There is no 
wonder that the possibilities of the country seemed 
limitless, and that men proceeded to make the most of 
them to serve present needs, with no thought of what the 
consequences might be to future generations. Forests 
were cut down, mines were wastefully worked, rivers were 
dammed, natural gas was burned day and night, the 
soil was cultivated year after year without enrichment, 
and when exhausted, abandoned. In our modem age of 
conservation we are beginning to realize how ruthlessly 
these rich treasures have been squandered, and are 
making eager and earnest efforts to save what is left. 

Something of the same sort took place in the more 
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intangible domain of population. Into the minds of 
the less thaa four million people who were enumerated 
in the United States in 1790, even the thought of a re- 
dundant population could hardly enter. The one great 
thing that seemed to be needed was more people, and 
while the natural increase of the native stock seemed to 
many ample to meet the demands, there was nevertheless 
a hearty welcome to all sturdy and well-intentioned aliens 
who elected to establish themselves within the territory 
of the new nation. Especially was there a feeling of 
sympathy toward those who came seeking refuge from 
political tyranny or oppres^n in the nations of Europe. 
Thus the principle of an open door, and a welcome to 
the "oppressed and downtrodden of all races," be- 
came the established policy of the nation, and as decade 
succeeded decade acquired all the power and authority 
of tradition and usage. As a consequence, all efforts 
to control or regulate the ingress of aliens, which have 
been incited by the apparent needs of the situation, have 
been confronted with the necessity of bearing the burden 
of proof, and of assailing established dogma. This has 
put the advocates of restriction into Uie category of 
"antis," and has laid them open to the charge of nar- 
row-mindedness and bigotry. If it can be conceived 
that the United States should have been in her present 
industrial ^tuation when she first began to frame national 
policies, it is wholly probable that the restrictionists 
would have been considered the conservatives, and the 
advocates of free immigration, the radicals. 

However this may be, the fact is that in general the 
open-door policy has prevailed, and only mthin the last 
generation have restrictive laws been passed, which 
have served merely to weed out the manifestly unde- 
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arables, scarcely to dimmish in any significant measure 
the great bulk of the current. The resulting transfer 
of people from Europe to America has been truly phe- 
nomenal. In the period of years from 1830 to 1913 
a total of 39,611,052 immigrants came to the United 
States.' No population movement of equal social sig- 
nificance, and comparable in volume, has ever taken 
place within the recorded history of the human race. 
And never again, so far as the human eye can see, can it 
be repeated, when the heyday of immigration to the 
United States is over. It is inconceivable that such a 
phenomenon should not have important and far-reaching 
eflfects upon every country concerned in the movemait. 
There is, then, an immigration problem. 

But just what is the problem ? The answer to that 
question depends upon the point of view. In the first 
place, it must be decided whether it is desirable for 
nations consciously to interfere with, and try to control, 
such a natural movement as this; secondly, if inter- 
ference is to be undertaken, whose welfare is to be held 
prominently in view — in other words, from what stand- 
point is the problem to be attacked ? If the former of 
these queries is answered in the negative, the problem 
remains a purely academic one — the study of causes 
and effects, and the recording of conclusions and data, 
without any telic purpose in view. No programs, 
schemes, or systems of reform can emanate from such 
a study. If answered in the affirmative, the problem 
then becomes one in applied sociology — perhaps the 
most complex and important that any modem nation 

' A slight elemcnl of inaccuracy is givra to these figures by the diflerent 
methods o( recording immigration at difietent periods. Rept. Imm Com., 
Stat. Rev., Abs., p. 8. 
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has ever had to deal with. In regard to the second pari 
of the above query, it is to be noted that there are four 
posdble standpoints open to choice. First, that of the 
United States ; second, that of the countries of source ; 
third, that of the immigrants ; fourth, that of humanity 
in general. There are possibilities of a different aspect 
of the problem from each of these viewpoints. Let us 
consider the two parts of this query in turn. 

There is a natural and deep-seated reluctance on the 
part of every careful and sdaitific student of sociology 
to advocate the regulation of any great human activity 
according to any man-made scheme or formula. The 
laws of natiu'e seem so much safer a guide than any plan 
which, as Professor Summer says, some one has thought 
out in bed.' The laissez-faire doctrine makes a great 
initial appeal. This probably accounts in large measure 
for its great vogue. The broad-minded and liberal man 
says, "What can be better or more just than to let each 
individual work out his own destiny in the way that 
seems to him best?" Particularly does such a tre- 
mendous movement as modem immigration inspire the 
student with feelings of reverential awe, rather than a 
desire to intermeddle. It is such a gigantic and com- 
plex thing, and cuts straight across all social relations 
with such an indudve and unsparing sweep, that one 
can never know what the unknown factors are, nor what 
imforeseen and unexpected developments may arise. 
Certainly this seems one of the things that had better 
be left alone. 

But as we look at the world around us, we realize 
that the doctrine of laissez-faire has proved inadequate 
to meet the conditions of modem industrial life, and has 

' War and OOur Etuyt, p. i6g. 
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broken down under the strain.' We realize tliat self- 
interest, even enlightened self-interest, is not the safest 
guide for the individual or for the race. We recognize 
the fact that the safety of society demands that men 
shall not be allowed to do as they please, nor to go where 
they please. The law places many restrictions upon 
the free movements of men. I may not trespass upon 
my neighbor's property ; I may not enter public build- 
ings except at specified times. If I wish to visit a fever- 
stricken and quarantined dty, I either am not allowed 
to go, or I am prevented from a)ming away when I wish. 
These are familiar and trivial illustrations, but they 
emphasize the fact that complete laissez-faire is im- 
possible under present conditions — in fact, probably 
always has been. A host of other instances of soda! 
legislation, pure-food laws, trust regulation, etc., might 
be invoked to establish the point, were it necessary. 
The whole series of immigration statutes, increasing in 
severity from 1882 down to the present, are evidence of 
the acceptance of this principle with special relation to 
immigration. The question is not, shall we have regula- 
tion or not, but how much and what kind of regulation 
shall we have? The doctrine of laissez-faire, per se, 
would have no greater weight as an argument against 
complete suspension of immigration than it would have 
against the exclusion of contract laborers. 

If the personal inclinations of the individual lead him 
to prefer to regard the immigration problem in the 
strictly academic light, no fault can be foimd ; but the 
denial of the propriety of suggesting plans of control, 
the demand that the immigrants be let alone, represents 
p. 23T, ElUs, Havdock, Tkt Tatk 
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an obsolete point of view. Any amount of regulation, 
which proves necessary to safeguard the interests of 
society, can be justified in the light of modem opinion 
and practice. 

Furthermore, it is to be observed that immigration 
will not be let alone. It has already been demonstrated 
that the immigration of to-day b not in any sense a 
wholly natural movement. It is stimulated at the out- 
set, partly by disinterested friends and relatives, partly 
by purely selfish transportation interests. It is sub- 
jected to various controls all along the way. After the 
immigrants reach this country, they are often, for a Icmg 
time, in almost complete subjection to the padrone, the 
contractor, or the importer. Once again, the question is 
not, shall immigration be a natural and imcontrolled 
movement or not, but shall it be controlled by greedy, 
selfish, and unscrupulous individuals, or by a well- 
intentioned government? For the rest of this book we 
shall take the position that the immigration problem is 
one of applied sociology, and that immigration is a 
proper subject for government control, by such means 
and to such an extent as the most careful and sd^tific 
study shall warrant. 

Most problems in applied sociology have to do with 
interests; certainly the problem of immigration does. 
Having answered the first part of our query in the af- 
firmative, the problem now expresses itself thus : how 
shall the movement of aliens from foreign countries to 
the United States be so controlled as to further the best 
interests of somebody ? But of whom ? This is the 
second part of our query. It is manifest that the United 
States, the countries of source, the immigrants, and 
humanity in general all have interests which may be 
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affected by immigration, that these interests are not 
always harmonious or correlative, but that they may be, 
and in some cases must be, in direct opposition to each 
other. Any one who has opinions on the subject must 
make it plain, to himself at least, which of these interests 
he regards as paramount, which of these standpoints he 
proposes to assume. Many of the popular argumoits on 
the question have been confused by the unconscious 
effort to take two or more of these viewpoints at once. 
Each of these viewpoints is legitimate, and has argu- 
ments on its own side, and no one should be blamed 
for choosing any one. Evidently the fourth is a sort of 
summation and balance of the other three. It will be 
profitable to consider the first three in turn ; we shall 
then be prepared to take the point of view of the welfare 
of humanity in general. 

What, then, are the arguments for and against immi- 
gration from the point of view of the United States ? 
The positive arguments for, and the negative arguments 
against, immigration center around the question whether 
the United States needs the immigrants. The positive 
arguments against, and the negative arguments for, 
immigration have to do with the claim that immigration 
injures the United States, 

The argument for immigration which, if not the 
strongest during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
was probably the most frequently expressed, was the 
sentimental one which exhibited the United States as 
the natural haven of refuge for the oppressed and un- 
fortunate of all lands, and extended a hearty welcome 
to all seekers of liberty who should come. This, as 
has been mentioned, was natural under the condi- 
tions of the time. It found expression in such words 
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as the following, appearing in a magazine in the year 
1855 : 

"If the physiologic principle we have endeavored to 
estabUsh is correct, it follows that America pre-eminently 
owes its growth and prosperity to the amalgamation of 
foreign blood. To cut off, therefore, or to discourage 
its influx, will be to check the current from which our 
very life is drawn. The better course is evidently to 
welcome and provide for this tide of immigration, rather 
than to oppose and turn it away ; to cherish the good in- 
fluence it brings, and regulate the bad, rather than to 
trample them both under foot. What, though the pop- 
ulation which b aimually cast upon American shores is 
aU of the filthiest and most degraded kind I The farmer 
might as well complain of the black and reeking 30O 
into which his seed is dropped, as the statesman of such 
materials as these. . . . Let us welcome the houseless 
and the naked of every land to American shores; in 
the boundless forests of the north and the south there is 
room to make a home for them all. Let us invite the 
ill-fed and the starving of every grade to partake of 
American abundance; on the fertile fields of the west 
there grows com enough to feed them all. Let us urge 
the oppressed and the down trodden of every name to 
the blessings of American freedom ; the Star Spangled 
Banner is broad enough to cover, and the eagle that sits 
over it is strong enou^ to defend, them aU." ' 

Such talk as this is so thoroughly out of date as to 
sound almost ridiculous in modem ears. In fact, the 
sentimental argument plays but little part in the present 
agitation, for the reason that the conditions which justify 
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it furnish the motive to an insignificant portion of our 
present immigrants, with the exception of the Russian 
Jews. 

Two other arguments for immigratioa may be s^led 
the social and the biological. These claim Teq>ectively 
that the national character and the physical atoct of 
the American people may be much improved by the 
addition of new elements brought in by foreign immi- 
grants. It is pointed out that the German love for music, 
the artistic temperament of the Italian, the thrift of the 
Slav, the outdoor sociability of the Greek, might add 
— perhaps have added already — something of great 
value to the life of the country. There is much weight 
to this argument. It is quite conceivable that under 
proper conditions of social contact on a plane of equality 
between foreigner and native some such desirable trans- 
fusion of character might take place. It is another 
matter altogether to claim that any such beneficial 
result is transpiring, under the present conditions of the 
immigrant in this country. 

The biological argument brings up the much-vexed 
question of the desirability of mixed stocks. There has 
been a prevalent opinion that the interbreeding of two 
races, not too far separated in physical stock, resulted 
in a type superior to either of the parent races. But 
there is no agreement as to where the line between the 
favorable and the unfavorable mixing shall be drawn. 
Some of the papers read at the Universal Races Congress 
in London would seem to convey the impression that 
any two races on earth might be mixed to good advantage. 
But this is by no means the universal opinion of careful 
anthropologists. 

In regard to both of these arguments it may be said 
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that, whatever their intrinsic worth, they have no great 
positive weight as respects the present situation in the 
United States. It seems likely that this country has 
already within its borders all the alien elements that will 
be needed for a long time to come — certainly until 
they are more completely absorbed than they are at 
present. 

There remains by far the greatest and most universal 
argument for immigration — the economic one. The 
one plea for the free admission of aliens, that has weight 
to-day, is that our industrial organization demands it. 
Not only is it asserted that the rapid development of 
the country would not have been possible without the 
immigrant and cannot be prosecuted in the future with- 
out him, but that the cessation of immigration would 
seriously cripple many of the basic industries of this 
country. The former of these points has already been 
oinsidered at some length, and the conclusion was 
reached that it was inconceivable that in such a country 
as the United States any socially important or necessary 
work should have had to be foregone in the absence of a 
foreign labor supply. Such an assertion implies a lack 
of self-sufficiency on the part of a young and vigorous 
people which is unthinkable. Whether the exploitation 
of our resources would have proceeded at such a rapid 
pace in the past, whether this pace could be kept up in 
the future, without the immigrant — these are questions 
more difficult of answer. There is no doubt that at 
present a large portion of our industry — pos^Iy the 
greater part — is closely dependent upon a foreign labor 
supply, and that a sudden cessation of immigration would 
check the expansion of those, industries, though it would 
not necessarily prevent their continuing on the present 
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bsisis. It seems whoUy probable that the development 
of the comitry would be retarded for a time if the immi- 
gration current was stopped. 

But why this insistent demand for a rapid exploitation 
of our resources? Wherein are we the gainers if the 
wonderful natural riches of the country, which, as we 
have seen, constitute one of the two great elements 
which have accounted for our past prosperity, are con- 
sumed in the shortest possible time? In the words of 
Prescott F. Hall, "what boots an extended railroad 
mileage or the fact that all our coal and minerals are 
dug up or all our trees cut down some years or decades 
sooner?" Are we so greedy for luxury in the present 
that we wish to leave as little as possible of this natural 
advantage to future generations? It seems hardly 
possible. Rather is this idea another of those traditional 
survivals from the early Ufe of the country, when con- 
ditions were such that the exploitation of resources 
was really essential to growth in per capita, as well as 
total, wealth, and prosperity. Our country has, in 
point of fact, developed so rapidly that the public mind 
has not adjusted itself to new conditions, and the idea 
of the value of a rapid exploitation lingers on as an 
anachronism. Possibly there is a slight element of 
modern megalomania mingled with it. 

If it were trye that the United States, having reached 
its present point of development, was unable to advance 
along the path of steady and solid growth, depending 
solely upon its own resources, human as well as material, 
it would be one of the most serious indictments against 
our social situation that could possibly be made. It is 
inconceivable that it should be true. It seems much 
more reasonable to beUeve that while the suspension of 
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accessions of population from foreign sources would en- 
tail numerous and serious readjustments in social and 
economic relations, nevertheless the United States still 
has enough native virility to work out a prosperous and 
independent destiny of its own. It is hard to see any 
important respect in which the United States, at the 
present time, really needs immigrants. 

There is still another type of argument for immigra- 
tion, which might be called the indifference argument, 
which says, in effect, "Very likely we do not need the 
immigrants, but they do us no harm. Let them come, 
anyway." The answer to this throws the burden of 
proof upon the restrictionist, and makes it incumbent 
upon him to show that immigration really injures the 
United States. 

The positive arguments against immigration as at 
present conducted may be grouped under eight main 
heads, which may be designated as follows: (i) the 
numbers argument; (3) the distribution argument; 
(3) the standard of living and wages argument; (4) 
the pauperism and crime argument ; (5) the stimulation 
argument ; (6) the illegal entrance argument ; (7) the 
biological argument ; (8) the assimilation ai^ument. 
In the discussion of these arguments it must be borne 
in mind that they are considered with reference to im- 
migration as it now exists, not as it might be under other 
conditions. 

(i) The common argument that we have too many 
immigrants is really no argtmient at all. There oumot 
be too many immigrants unless the excessive number 
manifests itself in some positive evil. Wha,t the average 
person who uses this argument probably means, if he 
has any definite meaning in mind at all, is that there are 
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80 many aliens coming to this coimtry that their presence 
results in one or another of the unde^rable conditions 
which are included in the other seven argmnents. 

(2) In like manner the statement that immigrants are 
poorly distributed is no real argument. It has been 
demonstrated that there are certain ezcesmve tendencies 
toward concentration on the part of our alien population, 
but unless positive evils emerge from this condition, it is 
no argimient against immigration. 

(3) The clahn that immigration has lowered the wages 
and standard of Uving of the American workman has 
already been examined, with the conclusion that it would 
be nearer the truth to say that it has kept them from 
rising. This, however, amounts to practically the same 
thing. If somebody prevents me from getting that to 
which I am entitled, he to all intents and purposes makes 
me suffer deprivation. The evidence on this point is so 
strong that it can hardly be gainsaid. As we have seen, 
practically all careful students admit it. About the 
only answer that can be made to this argument is that it 
is not the immigrant's fault.' This is undoubtedly true, 
partly at least. The inunigrant has no grudge against 
the American workman, nor any desire to injure him. 

1 This point 19 iTcquently pressed by writen who adopt the itsodpolDt a( 
the immigiaQt, as for instance, Prolesaor Steiner. Much effort i* cipaidEd to 
establish the high character of the Immigrant, hii noble motivn ud worthy 
ambitions. The wealthy AmericBD on the promeiude deck ts cootrutei) un- 
favorably with the alien in the steerage. No ciitidam b to b« made ol tUt 
position. It is beyond doubt that there is a great deal to admire In the very 
humblest of our immigrants. But a most emphatic eiceptkm must be taken to 
the concludon which appareatly is assumed to follow this [OEmlae; namely, 
that therefore anything in the way of restriction is wrong. Granted that the 
admirable character of the immigrant is thoroughly established. This fact docs 
not obviate the need (or action, if it appears that evils arise. If the welfare of the 
nation is menaced ; if the hnmigrants are not reaping the benefits for which 
they have sscriBced all in the old country; if the wonderful patrimony of the 
United Slates, fitted to render an enduring service to mankind, ii bdng thought' 
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Undoubtedly he would be glad to earn as good wages as 
the native, if lie could. Inasmuch as he cannot, he la 
not to blame if he consents to work for what he can get. 
And inasmuch as his wages are low, and his family is 
large, and he is anxious to save, he is not to blame if he 
hves on a miserably low standard. In the whole proce- 
dure the immigrant may display the most admirable 
qualities. He is simply playing his part in an impersonal 
struggle for existence. But the result to the American 
workman is the same. It is a question of causes and 
effects, not of blame. It must be accepted as a fact 
that each successive wave of immigration has tended to 
check the advance of the laboring men already in the 
country, be they native or foreign. And here is where 
the numbers argument applies. For it is obvious that 
the greater the numbers the more aggravated will be the 
evils of this kind. 

(4) The argument that immigration increases the 
amount of pauperism and crime in the country has al- 
ready been examined. As far as the past is concerned 
it appears that pauperism has been immensely increased 
through our foreign-bom population, while the amount 
of crime has not. But there has been a change in the 
character of crime, in the direction of an increase in 
crimes against the person relative to crimes against 
property. What the future will bring forth, it is im- 
pos^le to predict. It seems likely that the tendency 

k«dy tquuidcKd; If omdltlanj in foreign coimtrlet ui not improved; If the 
mcMt remirkible populetJoa movcmoit to hktofy ts bdng left to the michln*- 
tioQB (rf idfiihly interested pwtiei — if toy of thoe things ue true, the fsct thU 
It is Dot the immignnt's "fkult" does not remove the nspotaibility from thote 
upon whom it oitunlly resui irf tiklng active meuurei to lecure to humudty the 
greatest tod most enduring benefits which such k Irenundoaasodolosial plienoin- 
enoD m*y be nuuJe to yield. 11 the fint step In such a OHUervitkm pfoctMO is 
rettrictlon, then thtt step muK be t«ken. 
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toward an excess of pauperism on the part of the foreign- 
bom will become greater as the average length of resi- 
dence of the newer immigrants increases. Here, again, 
the claim that it is not the immigrant's fault might be 
advanced, and the answer be made that whether it is the 
fault of the immigrant, or of our industrial system, or 
of the individual American, makes no difference in the 
facts as they exist. It does make a difference, of couise, 
as to where the remedy must be appUed. 

(5) The extent to which the immigmtion liiovement of 
the present is a stimulated one has already been indicated. 
It might seem at first that it made no difference to the 
United States whether the immigrant was induced to 
come, or whether he came of his own volition. But a 
closer consideration shows that there is a fundamental 
difference. A strictly natural immigration would mean 
that immigrants came in response to some actual eco- 
nomic demand in this country which was strong enough 
to make itself felt abroad. They would also be the ones 
best fitted to meet that demand. But when one of the 
greatest motives back of immigration is the desire of the 
transportation companies to make money, the mere fact 
of emigration is no indication of any real need for the 
immigrant in this country, nor of his fitness to enter 
into its Ufe. 

(6) Owing to the very strict wording of our contract 
labor law, a very large proportion of our immigrants 
enter the country under the impression, either false or 
correct, that they are evading the law. This has a very 
serious effect upon their character, and upon their at- 
titude toward American insUtutions. They may readily 
conceive that a country that has such laws that it is 
necessary to break them to get in, probably has other 
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laws that need to be broken after one is in. The whole 
system engenders a. most dangerous attitude of indiftet- 
ence or hostihty to law. 

(7) The biological argument of the restrictionist is 
the obverse of the biological argument of the pro-immi- 
grationist, and is equally vague in the present state of our 
knowledge on the subject of race mixing. Those who 
urge this argument against immigration are those who 
believe that only when the mingled races are closely al- 
lied is the resulting stock of a superior type, or else those 
who hold the extreme view that no mixed race is as good 
as a pure race. At any event, they beUeve that the 
racial elements which are now coming to the United 
States are too diverse to produce anything but an in- 
ferior stock through their interbreeding. In this con- 
nection it should be observed that there are two possible 
results of this gathering of races in the United States, 
each with its own problems. One is that these races 
will, in the course of time, become so blended through 
intermarriage as to produce one composite but homoge- 
neous whole — the new American people. The other is 
that race prejudice and the forces of segregation will 
result in the growth of a large number of ethnic groups 
within the nation, each with its own pecidiarities, and each 
distinct from the others. There are some indications 
which point to the latter as the more probable outcome.* 

(8) The charge that our immigrants are not com- 
pletely assimilated, or are not as^milated at all, is one 
of the most frequent and gravest complaints made 
against our present immigration ^tuation. It is made to 
include — as, indeed, it rightfully does in a sense — all 
the other arguments against immigration. The term 

> Cf. Ball, P. F., "Tbt Futon ol American Ideala," Ne. Am. iE«*.,]an, igia. 
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iwhnilitifTn is y-lnwf* mfufin^ly m mp«iwI Iw Hmi ^len 
mentioa of immigntioB. BataMnnflitkniiAfafgwonl, 
md neab to be med irilli great cuttkm ind iiiideF> 



In ita geneni ^plkatlop, aaafanibtioD b defiaed a» 
die "act or proceai of aaafanihting, or bringiiig to a 
RtembUnce, conformity, or identity," '■ or "the act or 
pioceMof inakiiigorbeamiingUkeoridaLtical; the act 
or procoa of bringfng into hainumy" ; ' or again, "the 
■ctiaa of maUng at beomiing like; the itate (rf bong 
like; Bmilarity, resemblance, Ukeness; ... the be- 
coming conformed to; conformity with."* It h evi- 
dent from these definitions that the essence of iu«uTni1atif>n 
is likeness or confonnity; this of necessity implies a 
type to which such likeness approaches. It appears 
that it would not be incorrect to speak of assimilation 
when there is nothing more than resemblance ; it seems 
equally clear that complete assimilation involves identity. 
This is particularly evident in reference to the special 
ai^lication of the term, which is the one generally in 
mind when it is used, viz. the assimilation of food in 
the body. In this sense the process is described as " the 
reformation of biogen molecules by those already exist- 
ing, aided by food-stufis." * 

It is this physiological analogy which underlies the 
term assimilation when applied to population, and the 
whole matter may be best understood by keeping that 
analogy in view. When nutriment is taken into the 
system of a living organism, it passes through certain 
processes by which it ultimately becomes an int^ral 
part of the physical body of that organism. It is then 

* CtHlary DiMuury. 

* Encyt. Sn t a i mi M, ttkk "thfMoB-" 
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said to be as^milated. Every suggestion ol separate 
origin disappears, each new constituent entering har- 
moniously into relation with the others, new and old, 
and fulfilling its own functions. While it is true that 
certain food elements contribute particularly to certain 
portions of the organism, yet the whole is a coordinated 
unit. Any portion of the food which created disturbance 
with reference to the body would not be said to be 
as^milated. 

This is only an analt^y, and analo^es are dangerous 
if used as arguments. But it may contain a helpful sug- 
gestion. Transferred to the field of population, it means 
that true and complete assimilation of the foreign ele- 
ments in the United States involves such a complete 
transformation and tmification of the new constituents 
that all sense of difference between the new and the old 
completely disappears. The idea of a type, into con- 
formity with which the new elements must be brought, 
is here present also. In the case in point, this is mani- 
festly the "American type." Just what this is, it might 
be difficult to say. Some writers appear even to question 
its existence. But the very idea of assimilation pre- 
supposes a type. In general terms, this type in the 
United States is the "native American." ' 

A forever, or the descendant of a fordgner, can be 
truly said to be assimilated only when the natives around 
him are conscious of no feeling of alienation on account 
of his origin, and when the newcomer himself feels no 
'degree of separateness, nor possesses divergent interests 
or loyalties traceable to the source from which he came. 
This is not inconsistent with the fact tliat certain ele- 
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ments contribute more fully to specific characteristics 
of the body politic than others. The political, religious, 
or artistic aspects of the national Ufe may, in fact, owe 
their character more to one element of the population 
than to another. But if assimilaUon is complete, there 
can be no disturbances or friction arising from differ- 
ences of origin among the members of the nation. 

Perhaps the most efficient test of entire assimilation 
is that of free intermarriage. If marriage might take 
place between any man and woman in the country, 
without suggesting differences of race or ethnic origin 
to either contracting party, or their families, it is a safe 
evidence of complete assimilation. There may be ob- 
jections on the grounds of wealth, social station, or 
reUgion ; there must be none based on race. 

This may seem like strong doctrine. It may, indeed, 
not be necessary for the welfare of the country that as- 
similation should be so thoroughgoing as this. It is 
possible that different racial groups within the body 
politic do not constitute a menace. But if so, the fact 
should be stated by saying that complete assimilation is 
not necessary, rather than by saying that the absence of 
serious difficulties or evils arising from a composite popu- 
lation is a proof of complete assimilaUon. 

It is disheartening to note the frequency with which 
even careful writers on the subject accept trivial and 
superficial indications as evidence of the assimilation of 
our foreign residents. The wearing of American clothes, 
the laying of carj)ets on the floors, the abandonment of 
sleeping in the kitchen and taking large numbers of 
boarders, the use of better food, and most of all the 
knowledge of Enghsh are taken as proofs of assimilaUon. 

Not all of these improvements, to be sure, are in 
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themselves trivial. They may indicate a great advance 
in living conditions, and in so far an approach to Ameri- 
canization ; but they are superficial as proofs of assimila- 
tion. Particularly is this true of the knowledge of Eng- 
lish, upon which so much emphasis is laid, ^^^ which is 
often accepted as an evidence of essential assimilation. 
Now the knowledge and use of the English language 
is of the greatest importance, and is one of the first 
steps — perhaps the most essential one — toward as- 
similation. But it is not assimilation itself. Mission- 
aries in China, Turkey, and other foreign lands learn 
to speak the languages almost perfectly, and sometimes 
their children speak the language of the country more 
readily than they do English. But that is no proof that 
either the missionaries or their children are assimilated 
into the nations in which they reside. The outlook for 
foreign missions would indeed be dark, were it so. The 
importance of the knowledge of English to our foreign 
residents must not be underemphasized. The lack of it 
is an almost insuperable bar to assimilation. But the 
two should not be confused. Even people whose native 
tongue is English may need to go through a process of 
assimilation before they become Americans. The fol- 
lowing incident may serve as an illustration of this point. 
Two young men, one an American and the other an 
Englishman, both teachers in a foreign dty, were dis- 
cussing the conditions in the armies of their native lands. 
The Englishman remarked that in his country the 
officers were chosen from the noble families, and that it 
was a fine system, as it caused the men to look upon their 
superiors with great respect. The American replied 
that in America officers were chosen for bravery, ability, 
or distinguished conduct, and that made the men respect 
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them much more. ''Oh, no/' said the Briton, ''it is 
impossible that such a system as that could result in as 
profound a respect as exists in our army." The point 
was argued for half an hour, with naturally not the 
slightest alteration of opinion on either side. It is prob- 
able that that young Englishman might have lived all 
the remainder of his life in the United States, without 
actually getting the American point of view. But untQ 
he did, in this respect as well as others, he could not be 
said to be truly assimilated, although he might have 
been a very useful citizen.^ 

Regarding the matter of assimilation from the Ameri- 
can point of view, there are two questions to be asked. 
First, are our immigrants being thoroughly assimilated ? 
Second, is complete assimilation necessary or desirable ? 
As to the first of these queries, it seems that there can be 
but one answer, as far as the immigrants themseves — 
those of the first generation — are concerned. We 
have seen in how large a proportion of this class the 
first step, the mastery of the English language, has not 
been taken. In the various other conditions of life, 
which we have studied, it is apparent that a large part 
of the foreign-bom are very far from American standards. 
With length of residence, an approach to Americanization 
is made. Yet it is very doubtful if it is possible for 
even the most exceptional adult immigrant, from the 
southeastern European races, at least, to become thor- 
oughly assimilated in his lifetime. The barriers of 
race, set for the most part by Americans, can hardly be 

* It is noteworthy that while the English are in many respects more similar 
to Americans than any other foreign race, yet their complete assimilation to the 
American type is said to be very difficult, because of their unwillingness to give 
up their own ideas and character. CUy Wiidemess, p. 53 ; Americans in Pffieess^ 
p. 65. 
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broken down. The iimnigrant is still an Italian, or a 
Slav, or a Greek, as long as be lives, and Americans t^aid 
him as in a measure a stranger, no matter how culti- 
vated, or wealthy, or broad-minded be may be. The 
mental habits, also, which are the result of long race 
inheritance, are very deep-seated, and can bardly be 
altered even after a long residence in a foreign country.' 
Assimilation for the adult means the abandonment of one 
set of mores and the adoption of another. But the mores 
of a race become too thoroughly ingrained into individ- 
ual character and thought to be subject to complete 
revision in a changed enviroimient, even under the most 
favorable drcumstances. And when attention is directed 
to the slums, the question of assimilation becomes almost 
a mockery. These matters are so obvious as to be al- 
most an axiom, and even the adherents of the "liberal" 
policy of immigration have come to lay little stress in 
thdr arguments upon the assimilation of the first genera- 
tion. The attention of all is turned to the children of the 
foreign-bom — the immigrants of the second generation. 
Judged by the superficial tests upon which reliance is 
generally placed, the native-born children of foreign 
parents seem to be very well assimilated. They wear 
American hats, clothes, and shoes, they speak English, 
they are as literate as the offspring of nadve parents of 
the same social class, they play American games when 

' PnJeMor Lratef F. Wttd Mya. "The iMtmlhrinn of u Bneii didUntko . . . 
cannot be KOompUstacd in ■ tingle genentioo, no matter how (avMable Iht eon. 
ditlaoa m»y be." A Pftitd Sociatoiy, p. ioq. Piofnsoi Sumner »y*, " Hie ooljr 
my Id which, In the courae □( time, remoanti of loreign groups are appareotl^ 
■baorbed and the group bccomn homogeneous, Ii that the forelgii dement diet 
out." FUkatyl.p.iii. Mr. JosephLeeuyi. "Whetherwe bitbiicounttraball 
nicceed b doing In a lew centuries what Europe in fifteen ot t««nQ( ot more 
bat not bets able to accomplish, is a piablem of whidi tlie pnaent gcaentioo of 
AmericMM to not in a portion to fully judge." CkariUn amd O* Cmmmu 
ig:i7. 
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they are young, and engage in American bu^ess when 
they glow up. In the words of Professors Jenks and 
Lauck, speaking of the foreign races in the larger cities, 
"Their children differ little from those of the American- 
bora, unless they are brought up throughout their child- 
hood in the race colonies," — a weighty exception.^ 
But are they really assimilated? Are the tests which 
have been enumerated above fulfilled ? This is a matter 
worthy of the most serious conaderation, and very 
difficult of detennination, withal. 

It is a very hopeless task to attempt to decide upon the 
degree of assimilation of any group on a statistical basis. 
Statistics which might give light are meager and un- 
reliable, and it is not a matter which lends itself well 
to such treatment at best. In many of the statistics 
which might be appealed to, the second generation of 
immigrant is included under the general head of the 
native-bora, and sometimes gives that class a more un- 
favorable appearance than it would otherwise present. 
As far as the statistics of criminality and tendency to 
pauperism are concerned, the naUve-bora of foreign 
parents appear to be the most troublesome class in the 
population. They seem to have earned an unfortimate 
reputation for lawlessness, although their crimes, as the 
Immigration Commission has pointed out, tend to resemble 
those of the native element in character. But these 
things alone are not suf&dent tests of assimilation. We 
need to know whether in their mental processes, in their 
attitude toward hfe, and in their position in regard to 
political or moral questions, there linger peculiarities 
traceable to their foreign origin. We need to know 
whether their neighbors, of the old American stock, 

■ Tht Immiiration Prtiikm, p. log. 
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think of them as different from themselves, because of 
race. We need to know whether, in respect to inter- 
national questions, their views are colored by inherited 
affihations or prejudices. In regard to such considera- 
tions as these it is impossible to make any positive anc 
sweeping statements. It seems wholly probable that 
there are large numbers of the descendants of immigrants, 
particularly of the earlier races, who would measure up 
to the full standard of assimilation even by these tests. 
But it seems also beyond question that there are great 
bodies of immigrants of the second generation who are 
prevented from complete absorption into the body 
politic, if not by their own lack of adaptation, at least 
by the attitude of the representatives of the old Ameri- 
can stock. 

It would be foolhardy to deny that, at the present 
time, there are immense unassimilated elements in our 
population, — immigrants of the hrst or second genera- 
tion, possibly even of the third. Every foreign-American 
society, be it Irish, German, Italian, Slovak, or any 
other, whatever its aims and purposes, is a standing 
evidence of a group of people who recognize certain 
affihations or loyalties which are foreign to the out-and- 
out American. The ntunber of such organizations is 
legion, and the membership, if it could be reckoned, would 
reach an imposing total. The recent protests by Irish- 
American societies against the production of certain 
plays by the Irish Flayers, the German-American demon- 
stration which broke up the peace meeting in Carnegie 
Hall on December 12, 1911, as well as the German- 
American meetings held four years previously to protest 
against the enforcement in New York of what was 
styled a Puritan Sunday, the discrimination of the Rua- 
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^n government against certain of our dtizens — these 
and a host ol similar events occurring from time to time 
emphasize the existence within this country of racial 
contingents which have not become indistinguishably 
blended into the American people. If, for any con- 
ceivable reason, the United States should be drawn into 
any European international complication, she would 
find that hosts of her dtizens, as well as mere residents, 
displayed a divided allegiance, of which the prepon- 
derance might easily be on the side of some foreign nation. 
As long as such conditions as these prevail, it is idle to 
claim that assimilation is complete. 

Assimilation is a matter of the force of environment 
pitted against that of heredity. The protracted dis- 
cussion as to the relative influence of these two factors 
continues unsettled. But the claim that the second 
generation of immigrants are thoroughly assimilated 
seems to deny the importance of either. To assert that 
the children of foreign parents, brought up In a home 
made by foreigners though located in the United States, 
are in the end equally American with children bom of 
native parents, and reared in a home upon which the 
American type is indelibly stamped, is to claim that 
heredity is of no account whatever, and that tjie only 
environment which has weight is that rather vague 
environment of "country." It is to say that a man's 
character is solely the result of the region in which he 
lives, without reference to either birth or breeding. It 
seems hardly credible that such an assertion should be 
seriously made. It is more likely that those who say 
that the children of the foreign-bom are assimilated 
really mean that they are nearly enough assimilated 
for all practical purposes. 
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Professor Franz Boas, in his study of " Changes in 
the Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants," which 
forms a part of the report of the Immigration Commis- 
sion, and has attracted wide attention, lays much stress 
on the change in environment which follows immigra- 
tion. He reaches the conclusion that there is a tendency 
manifest in the American-bom children of immigrants 
to approach a common [diysical type in this country, 
and that this tendency becomes more marked as the 
mother's length of residence in the United States, pre- 
vious to the birth of the child, increases. His main 
investigations are concerned with the head form, and 
have to do particularly with Sicilians and east European 
Hebrews. The cephalic index has always been con- 
sidered one of the most permanent of race characters, 
but Professor Boas's figures seem to show that the natu- 
rally long-headed Sicilians tend to become less so in this 
countiy, while the relative length of bead of the natu- 
rally brachycephalic Hebrews increases. The results 
reached by Professor Boas are somewhat startling, and 
challenge attention. It is to be hoped that they will be 
subjected to the most careful scrutiny by anthropolo- 
gists qualified either to verify or to correct them. Until 
they have been thus tested they can be accepted only 
tentatively. On the face of them they suggest certain 
weaknesses or limitations. In the first place, they are 
concerned with too few races, and too few individuals 
in each race, to justify general conclusions. Again, 
they are concerned almost wholly with persons under 
twenty years of age, who are naturally still in a plastic 
state. It would be much more significant if it could be 
shown that this tendency still persisted after the in- 
dividuals were fully matured. Furthermore, the curves 
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show a decided tendency to lose their regularity, and go 
to pieces, in the upper ages tabulated, dther because 
there were too few individuals in those age groups to 
afford regularity, or because the tendencies actually 
diminish as age advances. Finally, it must be said that 
if the mere change of residence from eastern Europe or 
southern Italy to America is sufficient to produce a 
complete change of head form in the offspring, it can 
only mean that after all the head form is not such a per- 
manent race character as has been supposed, and really 
has little significance. Certainly we should avoid such 
sweeping deductions from this study as Professors Jenka 
and Lauck make in the statement, " If these physical 
changes are so great, we may well conclude that the whole 
mental and even the moral cotistitution of the people 
may also rapidly change under the new conditions." * 
It will not do to assume, as is sometimes done ap- 
parently, that mere residence in the United States is 
enough to make Americans of foreign immigrants or 
their children. America is something more than merely 
a section of the earth's surface. It is a set of standards, 
customs, ideals, institutions, mores, embodied and per- 
sonified in a group of people. Like many other of the 
deepest things in Ufe they would be very hard to enu- 
merate or describe, yet their existence is none the less sure. 
They are exemplified more completely in some persons 
than in others, and he who most thoroughly personifies 
them is the truest American. Historically, they have 
been associated with a certain physical strain, with which 
many of them appear to be inherently connected. Real 
assimilation means adoption into this spiritual inherit- 
ance. The only way it can be brought about is through 
■ Tin Immi^atim FroUenh p. ^fiy. 
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close, intimate, constant association with those in whom 
it is embodied. 

The agencies of assimilation then, in addition to the 
phjr^cal one of race blending, are those things which 
further contact and association between the newcomer 
and those who are truly Americans. Professors Jenk 
and Lauck give a list of such causes or influences.^ The 
list might perhaps be amplified, but as it stands it is an 
entuneration of forces which contribute to interface 
association. It is not essential that the influence of the 
American upon the immigrant be an intentional, or 
even a conscious, one. Many of the most powerful 
forces are imobserved. The foreigner is very much 
aware of the differences between himself and his Ameri- 
can neighbors, and the laws of imitation work strongly. 
But to have these forces work, there must be contact. 

Under the modem conditions which surround the im- 
migrant this contact or association is all too often wholly 
lacking, or very meager. The entire life of many of our 
foreign-bom and the youth of their children is spent 
in compact colonies, where, except for a few externals, 
the atmosphere is much more suggestive of the old world 
than of the new. The conditions of the old home are re- 
produced with the utmost possible fidelity, though often 
with a loss of much of the charm. So far £is there is any 
sodal life, it is almost wholly confined within the bound- 
aries of race. Even in the industrial life of to-day, as 
has been pointed out, there is practically no contact 
with Americanizing influences. It is really a wonder 
that the aliens are Americanized at all. When we stop 
to consider that in Massachusetts and New Jersey there 
are only two natives for every foreigner, and that many 

> IMd., p. 993. 
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of these natives are of foreign parentage, we realize how 
slight are the chances for assimilation. It would be 
almost the task of a lifetime for two Americans to 
thoroughly Americanize a native peasant from a back- 
ward district of southeastern Europe, if they gave their 
whole time to it. 

The one great assimilative agency, which is contin- 
ually cited as the hope of the coming generation of the 
foreign-bom, is the American public school. It cer- 
tainly is a tremendous force in the right direction, and 
its possibilities are immeasurable. Yet even the public 
school is not a panacea for all ills. It cannot take the 
place of both birth and home training. During the 
hours that the pupib are in school, a wise and tactful 
teacher can instill many of the principles of Americanism 
into their minds. But the means, good as it is, is not 
adequate to the end. And it is to be feared that under 
recent conditions even the public schools are losing some 
of the power in this direction that they once had. With 
the growth of localized colonies of a single race, or of sev- 
eral foreign races, the schools in many of our large cities 
are losing their American character, as far as the pupils 
are concerned, so that the immigrant child finds himself 
associating with others equally foreign with himself, 
instead of with children from American families. There 
is a story that in a certain New England city, of high 
scholastic traditions, an American lady determined to 
place her son in the public school, and on taking him 
down found that he was the only American child in 
that school. A Russian Jewess edged up to her and 
remarked confidentially, "Ain't it a shame, the way 
the Dagoes are crowding in everywhere these days?" 
Furthermore, a very large proportion of the children 
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of the foreign-bom do not receive even such Ameri- 
caniang influence as the public school exerts, because of 
the religious prejudices which compel them to attend 
parochial schools. 

Aside from the charaaeristics of the immigrants 
themselves, the po^tive forces which prevent or retard 
assimilation may be considered under three heads, viz. 
the indifference, love of wealth, and race prejudice of the 
older residents of the United States. As to the first of 
these, no elaboration is required. The attitude of those 
who are perfectly content to let things drift along as 
they will, without any care on their part, is too familiar 
and too well understood to need comment. The love 
of wealth manifests itself as a barrier to assimilation, 
in two principal ways. First, the greed for economic 
gain results in bringing in continually cheaper supplies 
of labor, represented by ever lower and more backward 
races, and paying them such wages as of necessity keep 
them on the lowest scale of living. Secondly, the well- 
developed distinctions between the rich and the poor 
prevent Americans from associating on friendly terms 
with these same foreigners for whose presence and con- 
dition they are at least indirectly responsible. The 
growing tendency for certain occupations of the lower 
type to become the especial province of certain foreign 
races, as has been observed above, is continually accen- 
tuating these distinctions. 

There can be tittle doubt that race prejudice is tlie 
greatest single barrier to assimilation. It is a disgraceful 
anomaly that the people of the United States, who preach 
and profess to believe in the doctrine of universal brother^ 
hood, who have given political equality to the negroes, 
who proclaim alt men bom equal, should in their Uvea 
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exemplify the narrowest race prejudice. The very cur- 
rency of the terms, "Dago," "Sheeny," "Griner," 
"Hunkie," "Bohimk," "Guinea," "Wop," etc., however 
insulting to the people addressed, is more of a shame to 
those who use them. Many of the sincerest efforts 
towarda better understanding between races are thwarted 
by this feeling. Ministers who try to attract the foreign- 
ers to their churches find that their old parishioners 
do not wish to associate with them — though quite 
willing to foot the bills — and do not wish their children 
to mingle with them in Sunday school. The fact that a 
certain perfectly natural fastidiousness contributes to 
this result does not in the least lessen the problem. AH 
praise is due to such broad-minded persons as Professor 
Steiner and Miss Addams, who are doing all in their 
power to break down this barrier. But their task is a 
hard one. 

In addition to the race prejudice existing between 
Americans and foreigners, there is an even more bitter 
prejudice existing between various foreign groups, as 
has been mentioned already. This is also a most serious 
obstacle in the way of assimilation. One of the first to 
cry, "Down with the foreigners," is the Irishman.^ In 
this connection it has been pertinently pointed out that 
it is possible for foreign races to become so far assimilated 
as to be in practical harmony with Americans, and yet 
to be seriously at variance among themselves,* 

It must be confessed that, under present conditions, 
the outlook for the complete assimilation of our foreign 
population, even in the second generation, is far from 
bright. Even Miss Batch's thoughtful and sympathetic 

1 Cf. Coolidge, Mary R,. Ckintst Immipalion, p. 3671 and Falrcbild, 
H. P., Greti ImmisralioH, footnote, p. J4'- 

* Amerieani in Proccst, p. 50. 
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chapter on assimilation, though written in an optimistic 
spirit, makes it plain that there are many and grievous 
difficulties, and leaves one with a somewhat gloomy 
feeling at the close. Professor Sumner used to say that 
the United States had no claim to the name of nation, 
because of the diverse population elements — foremost 
among them the negro — which it contains. Exception 
may be taken to so narrow a conception of the term 
'^ nation." But there can be no question as to the fact 
that the problem of maintaining national solidarity is 
immeasurably complicated by the great variety of ethnic 
constituents with which the United States has to deal. 

There are, of course, countless institutions and agen- 
cies, of a benevolent or philanthropic nature, which are 
consciously working to assimilate the immigrant. Such 
are the night schools, the social settlements, the religious 
missions, the boys' clubs, etc. Conscientious efforts of 
this kind, when wisely directed, are worthy of the fullest 
commendation and support. But the extensive and 
valuable work they are doing must not be allowed to 
obscure the fact that such agencies, at best, can only 
touch the border of the problem. Just as philanthropy 
is inadequate to abolish poverty or to do away with the 
evils of factory employment, so it is inadequate to se- 
cure the assimilation of the immigrants in this country. 
Such immense problems can be met, if at all, only by 
profoimd and sweeping changes in the conditions of 
life. The whole aim of social legislation is to remedy the 
conditions of emplo3rment, and to regulate the relations 
between workman and employer, so as to reduce the need 
of philanthropy to a minimum. So it is vain to hope for 
the assimilation of the alien as a result of conscious, 
benevolent effort. The only possibility of accomplish^ 
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ing such assimilation is through such a change In the 
conditions of life of the immigrant, that Americanizatitm 
will inevitably and naturally result from the unconscious 
and normal influences which surrotmd him in the daily 
routine of his existence. 

In the event of failure of assimilation to the American 
type, there seem to be two possibilities, as mentioned 
above. One, the development of a new, composite race, 
with a character all its own ; the other, the growth of a 
number of separate racial groups in the same territory. 
There are some who regard the latter outcome as the 
more desirable of the two.' 

As to the question whether complete assimHatioD is 
desirable or necessary from the point of view of the 
United States, there is little ground for argument. If a 
person sincerely holds the opinion that neither of the two 
eventualities mentioned in the foregoing paragraph is 
unfortunate or undesirable, his opinion could hardly be 
changed by any amount of argument. Another indi- 
vidual, who believes that such an outlook, on the face 
of it, is ominous, is likely to remain of the same opinion 
still, no matter how much logic is brought up on the other 
side. The appeal to history is not fnutful, for two 
main reasons. First, it can be used equally by the ad- 
herents of either side. Montesquieu is often quoted as 
saying that the fall of Rome was due to the heterogeneity 
of its population, while on the other hand it has been 
asserted that the strength of Rome, as well as of all 
other great empires, was due to the mixture of popula- 
tion elements, even from the very lowest sources.* The 

> Hall, P. F., " The Future of Americsn Ideals," St. Am. Stt., Jan, igll. 
'Di Bcib"! SetUa, "Sources froia which Great Empires Come," l3:G0B 
(Hi!). 
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opposing camps in the mixed race controversy are evi- 
dently ranged on opposite sides of tliis question. Sec- 
ondly, as has been pointed out, immigration is distinctly 
a modem movement, and history furnishes no parallels, 
but only more or less remote analogies. 

The opinion of the average American citizen, based 
perhaps upon prejudice or conviction, rather than reason- 
ing or investigation, is probably that a certain degree of 
assimilation is essential to the welfare of the American 
nation, and that the nearer the approach to complete 
assimilation, the better. Any plan for r^;ulatL[ig immi- 
gration, devised to meet tlie wishes of the American peo- 
ple, would probably have to proceed on this asstunption. 

It is now necessary to take the opposite point of view, 
and examine this whole matter from the standpoint of 
the countries of source. What have been, what are likely 
to be, the effects of emigration upon those nations, and 
accordingly what b desirable, from their point of view, 
as re^>ect3 the regulation of this great movement ? 



CHAPTER XIX 

OTHER POINTS OF VIEW 

The effects of the immigration movement upon the 
countries of source axe in a way much more simple than the 
effects upon the United States. None of the problems 
of race mixture/ assimilation, varying racial inherit- 
ancesy etc., are involved. They are confined principally 
to the three questions of the effect of the removal of 
parts of the population, the effect of the remittances 
from America, and the effect of the returned immigrant. 
But while simpler, these effects are perhaps none the less 
subtle than those in the United States, nor any less 
difficult of prediction — for in Europe, as in America, 
the effects of this great movement must be largely in 
the future. 

It is one of the corollaries of the Malthusian theory of 
population that a steady, regular emigration from a 
country has no power to check the rate of increase of 
population in that coimtry. This opinion has been ac- 
cepted by many leading students of social subjects from 
Malthus' day down to the present. In fact, the general 
idea was expressed as early as 1790 by an anonymous 
writer in that quaint old magazine, the American 
Museum. He says: **When a coimtry is so much 
crowded with people that the price of the means of sub- 
sistence is beyond the ratio of their industry, marriages 
are restrained : but when emigration to a certain degree 
takes place, the balance between the means of subsist- 
ence and industry is restored, and population thereby 

416 
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revived. Of the truth of this prindpte there are many 
proofs in the old counties of all the American states. 
Population has constantly been advanced in them by the 
migration of their inhabitants to new or distant settle- 
ments." * John Stuart Mill believed that a steady emi- 
gration was powerless to cure the ills of overpopulation.' 
Roscher and Jannasch maintain that not only will emi- 
gration not decrease population, but may actually make 
the increase of population greater than it would other- 
wise be.* R£n£ Gonnard, the French writer, says that 
the fact of emigration gives a stimulus to the birth rate, 
and cites Adam Smith, Matthus, Gamier, Roscher, and 
De Molinari in support of the view.* Robert Hunter 
also expresses his adherence to this opinion.' 

With the laws of population in mind we can easily 
understand how this condition may result — in fact, how 
it must result theoretically. Every society, in the course 
of its development, reaches a balance between the means 
of subsistence and the desire for reproduction. This 
balance is represented by the standard of living. In a 
society where the desire for reproduction greatly over- 
balances the desire for comforts and luxuries, the stand- 
ard of living will be low, and the rate of increase of popu- 
lation high. In a society where the appetite for material 
welfare is strong, the opposite conditions will prevail, 
changing conditions present the possibility of change 
dther in the rate of reproduction or in the standard of 
living. As we have already observed, the former is the 
more flexible of the two. Particularly in static societies, 
such as exist in European countries, where social positions 

'AiiurkaiillKte»m,T:tv>. * Political Eamomy, Vol. U, ty.iti. 

*KtloiHtit, Kiioiuiittalilii, and Amatid»nmi, pp, 333 ff. 
•0#. ai., p. 135. Cf. tlu Bonu, J., UaUmi and Bii Work, p. 144- 
• Tht Ccmment, KvS, igo*. 
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have become thoroughly stratified, any gradual ameliora- 
tion in circumstances is much more likely to result in 
an increased rate of population growth than in an 
improved standard of living. 

Emigration, by temporariiy relieving congestion to a 
certain extent, offers a chance of betterment. But in 
general, if the emigration is moderate, this chance is 
seized by the reproductive power rather than by the 
standard of living. The rate of increase of population 
rises imtil the drain of emigration is offset, while the 
standard of hving remains unaltered, and the total 
population continues virtually the same. The very 
fact of emigiation gives a sense of hopefulness to the 
people, and the knowledge that there is an ever ready 
outlet for redundant inhabitants causes the population 
of the country to multiply more rapidly than it other- 
wise would. This is the result which must reasonably 
be expected to follow all regular and gradual emigration 
movements. 

On the other hand, while the withdrawal of a more or 
less imiform number of inhabitants, year by year, has 
no power to reduce population, and may actually tend 
to increase it, the opposite result may be achieved where 
there is such a sudden and extensive removal of people 
from a country, that those who remain feel a definite 
and profound lightening of pressure. This must be 
sufficiently immediate and widespread to produce a 
sudden and significant rise in wages or fall in prices. In 
such a case it may occur that, before the forces of popula- 
tion have had time to fill the breach, the people may 
have become accustomed to a somewhat higher standard 
of Uving, which thereafter they may be able and inclined 
to maintain. 
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llie peculiar sex distribution of modern emigration 
probably has the effect of increasing the possibility of 
reducing the population in the countries of source, out 
of proportion to the actual number of emigrants, just 
as it lessens the likelihood of increasing population in 
the country of destination. 

Such is the theoretic argument as regards the effect 
of emigration upon the population of a country. It 
may be summed up in the words of John Stuart Mill, 
"When the object is to raise the permanent condition of 
a people, small means do not merely produce small 
effects, they produce no effects at all." 

There is no lack of authoritative opinions to support 
this view. In addition to those already dted, the fol- 
lowing may be noted. Douglas, Earl of Selkirk, in his 
pamphlet on "Em^ation" dated 1806, expresses his 
belief that emigration does not reduce population, and 
cites the Isle of Skye as a case in point. The population 
of this island in 1772 was about 13,000. Between this 
date and 1791, 4000 people emigrated, and at least 
8000 more moved in a more gradual and less conspicuous 
way to the Low Country of Scotland. Yet the popula- 
tion more than kept even.' 

Mr. Whelpley says, "There is no hope of an exhaustion 
of supply, for the most prolific races are now contributing 
their millions, and yet increasing the population of 
their own countries. There is no hope of an improve- 
ment in quality, for the best come first and the dregs 
follow." * Professor Mayo-Smith says, "Emigration 
does not threaten to depopulate the coimtries of Europe. 
Had there been no emigration during this century (the 
nineteenth) it is not probable that the population of 

• Dootfu, EmitraHem, pp. i i;-tie. > Tit PniUm ^ Ik* Imm^nM, p. 15. 
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Europe would have been any greater than it is. The 
probabilities are all the other way." ' 

Professor Taussig, while not stating this opinion in so 
many words, appears to adhere to it when he says that 
without emigration Sweden and Italy would have bad 
— not a larger population — but either a higher death 
rate or a lower birth rate.' 

If we seek for a statistical demonstration of the fore- 
going argument we are confronted with the same impos- 
sibility of securing it which has become so familiar in the 
course of this work. These matters do not adjust thon- 
selves with clocklike r^ularity, but operate over long 
periods, and are complicated by innumerable other 
factors. Even though two phenomena are shown to 
operate harmoniously, it is not always pos^ble to prove 
which is cause and which effect. The declining birth 
rate has been a common phenomenon in almost all 
European countries during the last forty years, and 
particularly during the last twenty years of the nine- 
teenth century.* An opponent of the view we are 
considering could point to this fact as a contradiction of 
the claim, white one on the opposite side could assert 
that the decline would have been equally rapid and per- 
haps more so without any emigration at all. Neither 
could prove his case. Even if it could be demonstrated 
that the countries which experience the largest emigra- 
tion also manifest the highest rate of increase in [>opula- 
tion, it might be easily maintained that it was the ex- 
treme growth of population that accounted for the large 
emigration, rather than the reverse. About all that 

> op. lil., p. 3j. 

' PrincipUi of Economics, Vol. II. p. iiT. For a statement of the oppodu 
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can be shown is that a large emigiation and a high rate of 
increase of population may go together. E^xamples of 
this state of affairs are numerous.* 

Of the opposite case, where a sudden and extensive 
emigration has cut down population, there have been a 
few historical examples, notably that of Ireland. The 
population of Ireland diminished from 8,100,000 in 1S41 
to 6,500,000 in 1851, and 5,700,000 in 1861. Since 
then it has steadily declined to 4456,000 in 1901.* The 
fact that the be^nning of this decline was coincident 
with the great exodus to America has made it customary 
to e:q>lain the decreasing population by unigration. 
But even in this case, it is a question whether it would 
not be more accurate to assign the decrease in popula- 
tion in Ireland in the middle of the nineteenth century 
to the famine, rather than to emigration. The famine 
was the primary fact, and had passed the death soitence 
upon a large proportion of the people; emigration 
— to carry out the figure — merely commuted that 
sentence to exile. It furnished an outlet to thousands 
who were otherwise doomed to die. It has been claimed 
that Norway has lost a greater part of her population by 
emigration to America than any other European country 
except Ireland.* 

The obvious effect of the remittances from America 
is a beneficial one, inasmuch as it increases the purchasing 
power of those of the peasant class who remain at home. 
The immigrant in the United States who sends money 

' In iplle of the cnonnoui emignttion from luJy, and the kisiotf entin de- 
population of ctrtAin districts, the population of the countiy u a whole In- 
cmaed 6Ji per cent during the period From Feb, lo, igoi, to June tc^ i0ii, 
without regard to those subjects temporuily naidias abroad. Daily Coaculu 
•nd Trade Reporti, Jan. lo, igri, p. 1440. 
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back to Europe is earning in a country where the price 
level is high and spending in a country where it is low, 
which is a manilest advantage. Even though his real 
wages are the same as he mi^t command at home, as 
long as there is a mar^ of saving his, family benefits 
financially by the arrai^ement. But in so far as this 
money sent home results in an increase of the monetary 
circulation in the European country, its de^rabili^ is 
more questionable. The Immigration Commissioii Dotes 
an increase in wages in some inunigraat-fumishing sec- 
tions of southern and eastern Europe. If this were ac- 
companied by a corresponding rise in prices, there would 
of course be no real gain. Something of this sort has 
actually occurred in Greece. Several forces, among 
which the remittances from America stand prominent, 
have within the last few years brought the exchange 
between paper and gold down nearly to par. The result 
has been to diminish seriously the purchasing power of 
the income of the ordinary workingmaa. For while large 
payments are made in gold, ordinary purchases are 
made in paper, so that while both money incomes and 
prices have remained approximately the same, the work- 
man who gets his gold piece changed finds that he now 
has only 108 paper drachmas or so to make his purchases 
with, where ten years ago he had 160 or so.' 

Even where no such disadvantageous effects can be 
observed, it is a question whether it is a healthy state of 
affairs for any nation to be largely supported by money 
earned in another land, and sent back in a form which 
gives it the nature of a gift in the eyes of the common 
people. 

As to the effect of the returned immigrant upon his 

> Furchild, Gn*k ImmifaHam, p. n- 
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native country, opinions again differ. Some observers 
see a great advantage accruing to European countries 
from the better habits of life, the more advanced knowl- 
edge of agricultural and other industrial methods, and 
the more independent and self-reliant spirit, which the 
returned immigrants bring back with them. To them, 
the returned emigrant appears as a disseminator of new 
ideas and higher culture, and a constant inspiration to 
more efEective living. There are others in whose opin- 
ion the evil influences exerted by the returned immigrant 
largely outweigh the good. While they build better 
houses, and wear better clothes, they are idle and ^ois- 
tical. They take no active interest in the life of those 
around them, and make no effort to spread among theii 
fellows the advantages of what they have learned in 
America. Their example arouses feelings of discontent 
and restlessness among thedr neighbors, and leads to 
furth^ emigration, rather than to the betterment of 
conditions at home. They are misfits in the old en- 
vironment. 

There is undoubtedly much of truth in both of these 
opinions, and numerous cases might be found to illus- 
trate either. A very helpful idea of the two-sided aspect 
of this matter may be gained by studying a concrete 
case, furnished by a single country. For this purpose, 
excellent materi^ is furnished by the careful study of 
"The Effect of Emigration upon Italy" made by Mr. 
Antonio Mangano,' who has gone into all the (Uvisions 
of his subject in an admirable way. 

This author finds that emigration, great as it has been, 
has not decreased the population of Italy, which, on 

1 Hmgkno, Antonia, "Tlie Effect of Emigimtion upon Italy," CkarVti 
md On Cmmmw, Jan. 4, igoS, Feb. i, tgoS. April 4. iQoS, ui^ 1, igoft 
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the contrary, is larger than ever. He does not say that 
the rate of iociease has been as great as it would have 
been without emigration, nor could this be proved. It 
is certain that some sections of Italy have been seriously 
depopulated, though the population of the country as a 
whole has increased. It is quite possible that emigra- 
tion from Italy at the present time approaches the sud- 
den and sweeping type sufficiently so that it may 
actually check the rate of increase of population. 

As to the effects of the money sent home, and the 
returned immigrants, he finds contrary opinions, and 
facts on both sides of the case. Among the beneficial 
results of emigration he finds that wages have increased 
fifty per cent, so that the peasants who remain have bene- 
fited by the departure of others. Farm machinery has 
been introduced, usury has almost disappeared, and the 
percentage of violent crimes has been reduced. The re- 
turned immigrant carries himself better, dresses better, 
and has a greater spirit of independence, which he com- 
municates to others- There has arisen a growing demand 
for rudimentary education. Many peasants have been 
enabled to buy land. 

But on the other side there are many evil results to be 
reckoned with. The ignorant peasant has been cheated 
in the quality and price of the land he has bought, and 
after two or three years of unsuccessful effort learns 
that he cannot make even a living from it, and sells it at 
a great loss, sometimes to the very landlord from whom 
he purchased it. The southern provinces are losing their 
working population, so that the production, which was 
inadequate before, has become even more insufficient. 
Carefully cultivated and terraced land is being laid 
waste through neglect. As a result there has been a 
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notable increase in prices and in the cost of living, which 
nearly or entirely off sets the higher wages of the peasants, 
and brings a disproportionately heavy burden on the 
salaried and clerical classes. Women have been driven 
to take up hard labor in the fields, to the extent that a 
physical injury to the rising generation is already ob- 
servable. As a consequence of the breaking up of 
families, there has been a tendency toward moral de- 
generacy, not only on the part of the men who have 
emigrated, but of the women who are left. Prostitution, 
illegitimacy, and infanticide have increased. Children 
are growing up without salutary restraint. Tubercu- 
losis, almost unknown in Italy before emigration, is 
spreading rapidly. Only a few of the returned emigrants 
are willing to settle down permanently in the old country, 
and work for its uplift, and there is no assurance that the 
money which has been sent to Italy for safe-keeping will 
be ultimately spent there. Many of the young men 
who return, bring back vices with them, and serve as a 
demoralizing example while they remain.' From the 
governmental point of view, there is an alarming defi- 
ciency of recruits for the army. Even the new houses, 
built with American money, are not always an improve- 
ment on the old, as no new ideas come in with the 
remittances. 

A comparison of these two categories emphasizes the 
fact that the favorable effects are, in general, the more 
obvious and immediate ones. They are the ones wluch 
catch the eye of the traveler or the superficial observer. 
Th^ are the ones which appear to have particularly 
impressed the Immigration Commission, as evidenced 
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by their seemingly hasty review of conditions on the 
other side.' It is upon these that Professor Steiner, 
with his warm fellow-feeling for the immigrant lays 
special stress. "Even Miss Baldi gives prominence to 
this class of effects. The injurious results of such a 
movement as emigration are likely to he of such a nature 
as makes them slow of development, and difficult to 
observe and calculate. Physical and moral degeneracy 
are slower to appear than high wages and new houses, 
but at the same time they are more important. Taking 
everything into account, it seems probable that, for Italy 
at least, emigration under the present conditions will 
prove at least as much of a curse as a blessing. 

Conditions in Greece resemble in many respects those 
in Italy, though the depopulation of the coimtry seems 
even more imminent. Not only has the emigration been 
very sudden, but it is almost exclusively male, so that 
there seems a real danger of a serious diminuUon of 
population in the kingdom. Although the emigration 
movement is so recent in Greece that effects can hardly 
yet be looked for, yet here, as in Italy, the immediate 
favorable results of better houses, a reduction of the rate 
of interest, mortgages cleared from the land, higher 
wages and lower rates of interest are already manifest. 
The darker side, too, is beginning to show in the as- 
sumption of hard labor by the women, the lack of labor- 
ers in certain sections, the increase of immorality among 
the women, and the introduction of a demoralizing ex- 
ample by returned yoimg men. Prices and the cost of 
living have increased. The returned immigrant, in- 
stead of serving as an uplifting example of intelligent 
industry, is likely so to conduct himself as to add to the 
> Rept. Idul Cam., Emig. Cond. in Eur., Abi., pp. lo, ii. 
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already prevalent scom for hard work, and increase 
the prevailing unrest and discontent which leads to 
further emigration.' 

The general conclusion in r^ard to the effects of 
emigratioD upon European countries, which the facts 
appear to justify, is that the movemrat is at least of 
doubtful benefit to the countries of source.' The 
obvious beneficial results are partially if not wholly 
offset by certain undesirable consequences, insidious 
and persistent in their nature, and likely to make them- 
selves more manifest with the passage of years. The 
attitude of European governments serves as a verification 
of this conclusion. It is certain that the advantages of 
emigration do not sufficiently outweigh its drawbacks 
in the eyes of most of these governments to lead them to 
r^&rd it otherwise than with disfavor, althou^ none of 
them now practically forbid it' Nor is that attitude 
due to the military interest alone. 

The question of the effects of immigration upon the 
immigrants is perhaps the most difficult of all to deter- 
mine. It is manifest that it must affect all of their life 
interests, in thdr own generation and for many generations 
to come. And particularly, if it b desired to ascertain 
whether the im migrant gains or loses in the long run by 
his undertaking, the dfort involves the attempt at 
evaluation of almost every human activity, in order that 
a balance may be struck between the good and the bad. 

t nircUld, H. p., Gfttk /xMnfrafwB, pp. >M-a35, Ch. XI. 

• Gcmuid, while he hu little to uy of tht eSecu of emigration, other than 
tlwK 00 population, in hli book on EiBeptan Emifration, nevertheless gives the 
geneni Impicnion that these effects sre injurious ss far u Austris-Hungsiy li 
concerned, quoting Count Msilath to that eSecl (p. 380). The so-called emigre 
tlan from Russia to Siberia, vhich Gonnard regards as advantageous, doct Dot 
fill within Uk strict definition of emigration adopted in tUs book. 

> Rqit. Inun. Com., Emig. Cond. in Eur, Abs., p. 10. 
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On the face of it, it seems that there must be some 
gain to the immigiants from immigration. It is incon- 
ceivable that such a movement should continue year 
after year unless those directly concerned in it were 
profiting thereby. It is true, to be sure, that there is 
a vast deal of misinformation, and false hc^, on the part 
of the immigrants. Those who are interested in their 
coming strive to paint the future in the brightest pos- 
sible colors, and to minimize the drawbacks. The ex- 
ample of one or two eminently successful acquaintances 
is likely to wholly outweigh that of many who only scrape 
along or fail altogether. Nevertheless, making all allow- 
ances, it seems necessary to believe that there is a net 
margin of advantage in the long run. It is perhaps pos- 
sible that this advantage may often be more specious 
than real, and that the immigrant may believe him- 
self the gainer when, if he could balance true values, 
he would find himself in a more pitiable case than 
before. 

The great gain of the immigrant is to be looked for in 
the field of wealth, or material prosperity. There can 
be little doubt that on the average the immigrant is able 
to earn and save more, not only of money, but of wealth 
in the broader sense, than he could at home. This is 
the great underlying motive of modem immigrarion, and 
if it were illusory, the movement must soon fail. A 
comparison of economic conditions in Europe and 
America, as far as this can be made, seems to bear this 
out. Both wages and prices are lower, on the whole, 
in the countries which send us most of our immigrants 
than they are in the United States. But wages appear 
to be proportionally lower than prices. The money 
sent from America is a very real and tangible thing, and 
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represents a great economic advance on the part of a 
large proportion of the immigrants. 

Doubtless, there is also somewhat of gain in inde- 
peodence and freedom for many of the immigrants. 
The growth of class distinctions in the United States has 
not yet proceeded so far that the imm^rant from Austria- 
Hungary or Italy does not feel an improvement in his 
social status. To be sure, the classes of population with 
which the immigrant establishes this social equality in 
the United States are not such as to do him the greatest 
conceivable good, but a sense of heightened self-respect 
and self-reliance does undoubtedly develop, nevertheless.' 

Many of the immigrants, of course, forge ahead, 
either because of unusual ability or exceptional good 
fortune, and attain a position of advancement in every 
way which would have been utterly inconceivable in 
their old home. There are countless instances of pros- 
perous business men, eminent and respected citizens, 
invaluable servants of society in this coimtry, who could 
never have been anything but hiunble peasants in 
their home land. These shining examples attract much 
attention here and abroad, and serve as valuable illus- 
trations of what may be accomplished under favorable 
circumstances.* 

But for the bulk of the ordinary immigrants the eco- 
nomic and other advantages are offset by terrible hard- 
ships and losses. As one thinks of the broken and 
separated families, often never reunited ; of the depress- 
ing, and degrading group life of men in this country; 

■ Miaa Baldi gives > patbetic tnd ^gnificint Instuice oF > Rutheniui wonun, 
retunied to her native land, whose highest ideas of Aroericui sodal life woe 
based on her acquaintance with negroes. Oar SlatU F^ttt-CUatut, p. 144. 

* Se« the aeiies of aitides oo foreigner* in the United States in Mmnf» 
M«iaMiit for ipoC. 
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of religious ideals shattered and new vices acquired in 
the unwonted and untempered atmosphere of American 
liberty; of the frequent industrial accidents and un- 
ceasing overstrain of the Slavs in mine and factory, 
upon which they reckon as one of the concomitants of 
life in America, and which sends them back to Europe 
in a few years, broken and prematurely aged, but with 
an acciunulation of dollars;' of the tuberculosis con- 
tracted by Italians in the confined life to which they 
are unaccustomed, and by Greek boot-blacks in their 
squalid quarters and their long day's labors ; * of the sad 
conditions of labor in the sweatshops and tenement work- 
rooms;' of the child-labor in the cranberry bogs of 
Massachusetts and New Jersey ; * of the destruction of 
family life by the taking of boarders, and the heart- 
breaking toil of the boarding-boss's wife ; ^ of the unre- 
mitting toil and scant recreation, of the low wages and 
insufficient standard of living, of the unsparing and nig- 
gardly thrift by which the savings are made possible — 
as one thinks of these things, which are all too common to 
be considered exceptional, and compares them with the 
conditions which characterize peasant life in Europe, 
where many aesthetic and neighborly circumstances 
tend to offset the poverty, one cannot help wondering 
how large a proportion of our immigrants finally reap a 
net gain in the things that are really worth while. 
It is useless for any individual to undertake to answer 

■ BaJch, E. C, Bp. «/., pp, 154-ISS, PP- joo-joj; Stdner, E. A., The Im- 
micrant Title, Ch. II. 

* Mangano, A., Tkt Survey, April 4, 1908, p. 13 ; Rcpt. Imm. Con)., Gttek 
BootbUckj, Abs., pp. 12 fS. 

' Adams and Sumner, Labor Problem, pp. 1J0-13B. 

'Chute, CharleaL,, "The Coat of the Cranberry Sauce." r*<5li«<j, Dec 2, 
iQii, and Lovtjoy, Owen K., The Survey, Jan. 7, iqii. 

'Page 146. 
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this question categorically for immigiants in general. 
The answer rests too much upon personal opinion and es- 
timation of relative values. The point that needs to 
be emphasized in this connection is that against the 
evident and unquestioned economic gain of most, and the 
general social and intellectual gain of many, there must 
be set off a long list of serious, though not always obvious, 
evils which result for a large proportion of the immigrants 
under present conditions. 

The question of the desirability of immigration from 
the point of view of humanity as a whole, as previously 
stated, is a simmiation of the aspects of the problem 
from the point of view of the United States, the countries 
of source, and the immigrants. This balance must be 
struck, by every student for himself. The effort has 
been made in the foregoing pages to set forth the facts 
which condition this great movement at the present 
time, as a grotmdwork. upon which reasonable conclusions 
may be based. It hasappeared that for the United States 
there is at present no real need of further immigrants, 
and that the most that can be said is that they do no 
harm. On the other hand, it seems likely that the evil 
effects from the movement as at present conducted — 
effects to be developed mainly in the future rather than 
eristent at the present time — will overbalance any good 
that may result. From the point of view of European 
countries, while the advantages are obvious, it appears 
that there are also fundamental drawbacks which may 
in the end more than offset the gain. For the immigrant 
there is an undoubted net margin of advantage on the 
average; but this advantage is less general and real 
than is often supposed, and is qualified by many wdghty 
considerations. In striking this balance it is important 
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to bear in mind the influence of emigiation and immi- 
gration upon total population. If it is true that inmii- 
grants in a large measure are supplanters of native 
population, rather than additions to population, it then 
becomes a question whether the immigrants as a body 
are happier than the native population would have been, 
which would otherwise have filled their places. 

In regard to national prosperity and welfare, more- 
over, it must ever be remembered that the effects of 
immigration upon all countries concerned, particularly 
upon the receiving country, are scarcely more than in 
the embryo. Such a tremendous movement as this 
must inevitably have significant and far-reaching re- 
sults. But only a prophetic vi^on could state with 
assurance what those results will be. 

One thing, however, seems certain — that the move- 
ment is not accomplishing all the good that it might. 
Many of the foregoing statements in regard to immigra- 
tion have been qualified by the phrase "as at present 
conducted," The peculiar circumstances which have 
given rise to the immigration movement certainly con- 
tain possibilities of great advantage to the human race. 
It ought to be possible so to utilize them as to bring 
about a great and permanent uplift for the whole of 
mankind. There is no assurance that our present 
policy, adopted in its main features at a time when condi- 
tions were radically different,' guarantees this uplift in its 
maximum degree. What, then, ought to be done about 
it ? This is the real kernel of the immigration problem 
for the statesman and the practical sociologist. 

One of the great difficulties with which sincere social 
workers have to contend in almost every field of their 
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efforts is that practical economics lias advanced so mudi 
more rapidly than practical sociology. Our knowledge 
of the technique of production and transportation, 
and of the industrial arts, has made phenomenal strides 
in the past century. The growth of cities, the devebp- 
ment of the factory system, easy means of conmiunication 
between all countries, the growth of the world market, 
advances in agricultural methods which have made 
the soil much more productive per unit of labor, have 
cooperated to introduce a new set of social conditions 
and problems with which we have not yet learned to 
grapple. Our knowledge of how to produce satisfactory 
social relations is far behind our knowledge of how to 
produce wealth. This is strikingly evident in the mat- 
ter of immigration. If transportation conditions and 
means of communication bad remained as they were at 
the time of the Revolution, our present immigration 
situation could never have arisen. There would have 
been a natural barrier which would have prevented too 
large increments of European population from entering 
the new country while it was working out its problems 
and gradually finding itself. The problems of immigra- 
tion which presented themselves would have been of 
sufficiently moderate dimensions so that they could 
have been dealt with as they arose. As it is, the recent 
rapid development of communication has made the ease 
of immigration so great that we have been overwhelmed 
by the resulting problems. The movement of millions 
of people from one region to another is a phenomenon of 
prodigious sodolo^cal import. Modem mechanical prog- 
ress has made this movement possible, before the nations 
or the individuals concerned have advanced far enough 
in sodal science to know how to make the most of it. 
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Granting that there is an immigration problem, and 
granting that there is a desire to grapple with it, there 
are two methods of attack. The first is, to pick out 
the obvious evils, and apply a specific to them one by 
one. The other is to endeavor to determine the under- 
lying principles and to devise a consistent and com- 
prehensive plan which will go to the root of the matter, 
relying upon established sociological laws. The first 
method is much the simpler. It is the one which has 
hitherto been followed out in our immigration legisla- 
tion. One by one certain crying evils have been met 
by definite measures. After half a century of pro- 
test, paupers and criminals were refused admission. 
A little later contract laborers were debarred. Certain 
diseased classes, growing more comprehensive with the 
years, have been excluded. The principle of deportation 
has been introduced and gradually enlarged. Steamship 
companies have been made responsible for the return of 
nonadmissible aliens. The net result of these measures 
has unquestionably been beneficial. This type of remedy, 
if wisely administered, is always valuable, and should 
be adopted, in the absence or delay of the other kind of 
solution. 

Certain other improvements of this general type 
readily suggest themselves. The steerage should be 
abolished, and United States inspectors placed on all 
immigrant-carrying vessels. If possible, better provi- 
sions should be adopted for turning back inadmissibles 
early on their journey. Immigrant banks and lodg- 
ing-houses should receive stricter supervision. The 
padrone system and the unrestricted contract labor 
system should be abolished. Tenement houses should 
be supervised in the strictest way possible. Every 
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remedial agency deigned to better the bt of tlie alien 
in this country should be encouraged. 

It appears that many of the ills of immigration are 
due to faulty distribution and the lack of efficient con- 
tact between aliens and the better classes of Americans. 
Consequently, the need of better distribution, and vari- 
ous schemes for securing it, are constantly urged in the 
press, and in other writings on the subject. Yet we are 
warned to be on our guard against pinning too much 
faith to this solution of the problem. There are many 
evils which distribution alone cannot remedy, and there 
is competent authority for the statement that much of 
the agitation for better distribution emanates from 
interests which profit by a large immigration, and which 
hope in this way to blind the eyes of the American 
people to the more deep-seated evils, and to hush the 
cry tor some restrictive measures. Some think, also, 
that if there ever was a time when any scheme of dis- 
tribution would have been eflfective, it is now long since 
past' 

In such ways as the foregoing, great good may be 
accomplished, and many of the more obvious evils 
avoided or mitigated. It does not seem possible, how- 
ever, that in such a manner can the greatest posable good 
be derived from the immigration movement. This can 
be achieved only through the operation of some far- 
reaching, inclusive plan of regulation, based on the 
broadest and soundest principles, in which all countries 
concerned will concur. The formulation of such a plan 
requires the greatest wisdom of which man is capable. 
It is possible that we have not yet advanced far enough 
in sodal science to make the construction of such a plan 

> Cf. Kept. Com. Gca. ol Imtn., 191 1, pp. 4-7. 
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feasible. In such a case, it might be the part of wisdom 
and honor to radically restrict the numbers of immi- 
grants until such a plan can be devised and put into 
operation. Otherwise, the peculiar situation of the 
United States among nations may disappear, and the 
possibilities of gain to the race be lost forever, before 
the maximum advantage has been secured. One of the 
strongest arguments for restriction at the present time is 
that the United States is not yet qualified to accept the 
responsibility of admitting unlimited numbers of eager 
seekers for advantages, and giving them in fullest measure 
those things which they desire, and which their earnest 
efforts merit. 

One thing, meanwhile, must be remembered — the 
problem will not solve itself. If there are evils con- 
nected with immigration, there is no prospect that in 
the natural course of events they will disappear of them- 
selves. The history of immigration has been a history 
of successive waves of population, from sources ever 
lower in the economic, if not in the social, scale. If it 
has seemed at any time that the country was about to 
adjust itself to a certain racial admixture, a new and 
more difficult element has presented itself. And the 
process will go on. As General Walker pointed out 
long ago, immigration of the lowest class *^will not be 
permanently stopped so long as any difference of eco- 
nomic level exists between our population and that of the 
most degraded communities abroad.*' ^ Under present 
conditions a diminution in the immigration stream should 
not be interpreted as a cause of congratulation, but 
rather deep consternation. For, except to the ex- 
tent that restriction is actually accomplished by our 

> Quoted by Hall, P. F., ImmiitaHon, p. zaS. 
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laws, a cessation of the stream of immigration to the 
United States can only mean that economic conditions 
in this country have fallen to so low a pitch that it is no 
Icpnger worth while for the citizens of the meanest and 
most backward foreign country to make the moderate 
effort to get here. 
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Standpoints, 385, 388. 
State laws, 74-81, 104. 
Statistics of inmiigration, authorized, 

62. 
Steerage conditions, 86, 174-182. 
Steerage legislation, 82, 87, 118-120. 
Steerage rates, 148, 181. 
Stimulated immigration. See Induced 

immigratioii. 



Stimulation argument, 396. 

Stowaways, 121. 

Superintendent of Immigration, ziz, 

113. 
Supreme Court decisions, 77. 
Sweat shops, 288. 
Sweden, colonists from, 31. 

Tamerlane. See Timur. 

Tariff, 60, 92. 

Temporary inmiigration, 138, 379. 

Theodoric, 13. 

Timur, 14. 

Trachoma, 209, 210, six. 

Trade-unions, 310. 

Tradition, 383, 392. 

Transit, aliens in, X2i, X25-X26. 

Transportation companies, X48-X53, 

170, 175, 207. 
Treaties with China, xoi. 

Underconsumption, 352, 357. 
Unemplo3ntnent, 352. 
United Hebrew Charities, 323. 
United States, 22, 24, 27, 53, 382, 
388. 

Ventilation, of steerage, X78 ; of houses, 

see Housing conditions. 
Virginia colony, 30. 
Volume of immigration, 1783-1820, 53 ; 

182&-1860, 62, 73, 74; 1860-X882, 

93; X882-X912, 102, X06, X23-X28; 

1820-1912, 189, 369, 384. 
Voyage, 39, 61, 83, i74» 379. 

Wages argument, 394> 

Wages, in Europe, 422 ; in Italy, X37, 

424 ; in the United States, 258-264, 

301-3x0, 354. 
Wandering, defined, x, xo. 
War of x8x2, 59. 
Wealth, amount of, 345; distribution 

of, 346; growth of , 392 ; loveof,4Xx. 
Weddy earnings, 260. 
White slavery, 296, 334-337, 365. 
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AUen Bill, S7. 
Almhouaes, paupers in, 312, 318, 319. 
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American Protective Association, 294. 
American type, 51, 147, 399, 408. 
Americanization. See Assimilation. 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, 95. 
Appeals, III, 114, 1x6, z8s. 
Argentina, 22, 27, 137. 
Arguments concerning immigration, 

388-415. 
Assimilation, 31* 58, 69, 103, 130, 194, 
196, 199, 202, 231, 257, 327f 369. 

37S, 397-415- 

Assimilation argument, 397. 

Assisted immigration, 159. 

Association, 409. 

Attitude to^pvard immigrants, of colo- 
nists, 38, 41, 43, 4S, 46; of American 
people, 54, 65, 88, 99, 164. See also 
Race prejudice. 

Australia, 22, 24, 27. 

Austria-Hungary, 128, 134-136. 

Austro- American Company, 171. 

Avars, 14. 

BeUevue and Allied Hospitals, 321, 339. 

Berths, 175. 

Biological argument, 390, 397. 

Birds of passsge, 126, 339. 

Birth rate, European, 420; foreign- 
bom, 223, 225, 298, 377; native, 
215-218, 375. 
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Black Hand, 334. 

Boarders, 239, 242, 343-346, 253, 262. 

Bohemians, 73. 

Bonding shipowners, 41. 45. 75, 76, 77. 
78,80. 
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Brutality at inmiigrant stations, z86. 

Buffalo, 239. 

Bulgaria, 142. 

Cabin passengers, 183. 
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Canada, 22, 27, 79, 8z, 133, 168; aliens 
arriving in, 121. 

Canals, 62, 63. 

Carolina colonies, 35. 

Castle Garden, 80, 91. 

Causes of immigration, 34, 131, 144; 
from Austria-Himgary, 134; Bul- 
garia, 142 ; China, 98; Germany, 72 ; 
Ireland, 73; Italy, 136; Russia, 139; 
Scandinavia, 93. 

Causes of migration, 3, 5. 

Certificate of citizenship, 365. 

Chain-letter system, 156-157. 

Charitable organizations, 312, 328^ 413. 

Charity organization societies , 313, 
3x8, 322, 326. 

Chicago, 378. 

Children, occupations of, 266. 

China, 17. 

Chinese, 98-Z05. 

Cities, growth of, 374. 

Civil War, 86, 90. 

Cleanliness, 242, 247. 

Climatic changes, 14. 

Clothing of immigrants, 256-357. 

Colonies rlassififd, 17. 

Colonists, 29. 

Colonization, 16, 28. 

Commissioner General of Lnmigxitkin, 

1x3, 114. 
Commissioners of Emigration in New 
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Conditions. See separate hradingi, ^ a 
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CoiKiuest, 14. 

CmuovBiioa, 3S1. jg^. 

Contract labor laws, 90, loS, iii. ijj- 

ConliucI labor system, iTj-iSa. 
Ctnlrcl -Stat ton!, GeimBii, >7j. 
Convicta, imported. Sec Criminala im- 

CoOpcritive housekeeping. 147. 

Crime. ji8-3ja. 

Crime argument, 305- 

Ciimiiuils. imported. 4j, 44, 4S, sb, 67. 

Critcs, iJi.MTZlii. 

Desthi, 39S. 

Debarred slima, 107-11 r, 336. 
Deduction of inlention, 364. 
Den^ty of population. a>8, 373. 
Departing slicm^ iiS. 114-118.347,351. 
Department dC Commerce and Labor 

Department (^ Labor, 118. 

Depopulation, 414, 436. 

Deportaliou, 57, loi, log, 111, 114, iiS, 
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Discoveries Period, sj. 
Dlscbk, S6, iog-111. 
Displacement, 133, JJ5, 34J. 
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tioo. 133, 145. 148 ; of miginlion, 4. 
Distribution argument. 394, 435. 
Distribution of immigrants, 107. 316- 
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E^y population movements, i. 
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Economic argument, 391. 
Economic competition, so. 57. ^3. I05i 



ic conditions of immigrants in 

colonial period, 40 ; in modern period, 

E^conomic nature of immigration, 145, 
M'. 363. 4ja. 

Economics, practical. 433. 

Effects of immigration. See separate 
headings, it. Housing, Standard of 
Living, Wages, etc. See also Argu- 



Effects of nJsratkm, 8. 

Ellis Island, 183-18S. 

Embargo, SO- 

En^Hrkation, oonditioni at port of, 

160. 
Emigrant aliens, defined, 135. See 

also Departing aliens. 
Encouragement of immigmlion, 35, 60, 

6a, 87, go, 383. 38Q ; forbidden, 1 10. 
England, cokmists from, 31. 
English, 401. 
English language, ability to speak, iby, 

"73. 3>7,36s, 40"- 
Environment. 406. 
Europe. 14, 17, 167, 417. 
Eiaminalion in Europe, 171. 
Excluded classes, 76, 78, 105, 107, no, 

Eidusion. See Debarred aliens. 
Eiclusion of Chinese, loi, 1 13. 
Exploitation, of immigranlj, 79, 174- 
aSg, igt ; of resources, 381, 301-391. 
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Federal laws, 61, 81. 87, go, i< 

106- 1 JO, 386. 
Kceble-mindedneaa, 339. 
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States, 354-156: on shipboard. 83, 

1J6-179. 
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Foreign-bom population, number and 

Foreign mission*. ig6, 401. 
Fraud in naturatiiation, 367. 
French, 71. 

Gains of immigrants, 41S-4JO. 

Cermans, 33, 71, S4, gi, 

Germany. See Germans. 

Goths, II. 

Greece, 17, 433, 436. 

Greek Orthodoi Church, 141. 

Greeks. 150. 157, isg, 375, 333. 
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Head tax, 42, 74. 76, 77. 78. 107, 1x3, 

Z15. 
H^rews. See Jews. 
Heredity, 406. 
JffixKlus. See East Indians. 
Historical analogies, 414. 
History of immigration, 27. 
Hospitals, 43; private, 80. See also 

BeUevue and Allied Hospitals. 
Housing conditions, 234-254. 
Huguenots, 24, 33. 
Humanity, point of view of, 431. 
Huns, 14. 

Illegal entrance argument, 396. 
Illiteracy, 197-201, 325. 
Imitation, 409. 

Immigrant Aid Societies, 289-293. 
Immigrant aliens defined, 125. 
Immigrant banks, 283-287. 
Immigrant Homes, 289-293. 
Immigration Conmiission authorized, 

1x7. 
Immigration defined, 20, 26. 
Inunorality, in the United States, 292, 

335 ; on shipboard, 87, 179. 
Importation of paupers and criminals, 

40, 43, 64, 68. 
Indented servants, 48. 
Indentured servants. See Indented 

servants. 
India, x6. . 
Indifference, 41 x. 
Indifference argimient, 393. 
Induced immigration, 93, 132, 148- 

162, 379, 387. 
Industrial depressions, 92, 123, 124, 145. 
Insanity, 338. 
Inspection of immigrants, in Canada 

and Mexico, 121 ; on arrival, 43, ixi, 

183-188; on embarkation, X70. 
Inspectors on shipboard, 182, 434. 
Intellectual qualities of immigrants, 197. 
Interbreeding, 390, 397. 
Interest rates, 353. 
Interests, 387. 

Intermarriage, 202, 299, 397, 400. 
Internal migration, 90, 373. 
Invasion, 10. 

Ireland, 421. See also Irish. 
Irish, 63, 69, 71, 83, 92, 94, 146, 238, 310, 

368. 
Italians, 238, 240, 241, 334. 



Italy, X3, 128, 136, 423-426. See also 
Italians. 

Japanese, 167. 

Jews, 8, 23, 139, 238, 241, 288, 296, 36a. 

Juvenile delinquency, 298, 337. 

Know-Nothing Party, 85. 

Labor. See Wages, Standard of Liv- 
ing, Shortage of Labor, etc 

Labor agents, 153. 

Labor conditions, 346. 

Labor-saving devices, 344. 

Laissez-faire, 385. 

Land. See Ratio of men to land. 

Laws. See Federal laws and State 
laws. 

Liquor, 63, 332. 

Literacy, 267. 

Literacy test, 197, 19^201. 

Living wage, 264-266. 

Loan sharks, x6o. 

Lodgers. See Boarders. 

London Company, 30. 

Losses of immigrants, 429. 

Lumber camps, 282. 

Magyars, 14. 

Maine, 282. 

Malthusianism, 2i{^-22i, 381, 416. 

Manifests, iix, 112, X72. 

Manufacturing industries, 59, 6s, 359, 

37S. 
Marine Hospital, New York, 74, 76. 
Marine Hospital Service, officers o^ 

III, 172, 184. 
Marriages, 299. 
Maryland colony, 44, 47. 
Massachusetts, colony, 31, 37, 46; 

State, 78. 
May Laws, 141. 
Mennonites, 33. 

Methods of emigration agents, 149. 
Migration, defined, 2 ; forced, 23 ; intra- 
state, 24. 
Migration, seasonal, 2, 3 ; causes of, 3, 

33; classified, 6; economic, 6, 12; 

political, 7; sodal, 7; religious, 7; 

effects of, 8 ; routes of, 9. 
Milwaukee, 240, 314. 
Mining, 94. 
Mining communities, 246, 248, 353. 
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Notwy pabHc, 187. 
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Old imnuKntion, iiS, 141). 
Oldrtypc atttngt, 1J4-1B0. 
Open-door policy, 383. 388. 
Oppotftlon to immigntlan, 41, 54, ( 
60, 70, 81. 85, gi, 00, 104. See tlao 

Ordeis in Coundl, 50. 

Ovetcrawding on ^pboord, 44. 61, 81, 

87, iSo. See also Congestion. 
Overpopulition 6, 11, 14, 16, 136, ijS, 

381. 
Overproduction, 353. 

Padione lystem, 374-177. 
Palatinate, 34. 
Palatine*, 33, 34. 
Panic of 1907. a86, 350, 
Parodiial schools. 173, 411. 
Pauperism, 63, 84, 311-318. 
Pauperism argument, 395. 
Paupers, imported, 64. 
Penal colonies, 14. 
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iqMO. >i5-it5, 341. 
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PoUto, 73. 

Prepaid tickets, 15S. 160, 3S4, 370. 

Presbyterians, 33, 37. 

Prices, 137, 301. 30J, 3S», 4". 4»I. 

Protection, 180. 
Protemantism, 46, 51, 70, a^j. 
Provisos on shipboard, 61. 
Public domain, 37>- 
Public Khoiils, isa, lyo-rj-i, 410. 



Race prejudice, 39, go, 103, 19T, 361, 

397. 4>>- 
Sadal compositiaii, 11S-131, iBg, 36(1. 
Railroads, 61, 63. 
Ratio of men to land, 6, ti, 38, 88, 146, 

303, 370-373, 381. 
Recreations, igg. 
RedemptioDCTs, 48. 
Reforroation, Protestant, 33, 34. 
Regulation, 386. 
Religioii, >g3-3o3. 
Remedies, 434-436. 

Remittaacea. See Honer Mst hcBM. 
RespoDsibilitr oi the United States 

381, 387, 43S-436. 
Restriction. 41, 303, 394, 436. 
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Returned emigrants, iS7~i58> 42a, 424, 

426. 
Revolution of 1848, 72. 
Rhode Island colony, 47. 
Roman Catholicism, 34, 47, 70, 85, 293. 
Roman Empire, 12. 
Rome, 13, 1$, 17. 
Rooms per apartment, 336. 
Routes of migration, 9. 
Runners, 79. See also Agents. 
Russia, 22, 128, 139. 

Sanitary provisions on shipboard, 176 ; 

on land, see Housing conditions. 
Savings, 284, 323* 34Si 3S7. 
Scandinavians, 93. 
Schools, 269-273. See also Parochial 

schools and Public schools. 
Scotch-Irish, 33, 36. 
Second generation, 403. 
Sentimental argument, 388. 
Sex distribution of immigrants, 190- 

194. 317, 419. 
Ship fever, 84. 

Shipping, S9» 84, Qi, 131. 

Shipping conditions, 59, 63, 8z. See 

also Voyage. 
Shoe-shining industry, 275-277, 282. 
Shortage of labor, 344, 357. 
Skye,IsIeof, 419. 
Slavery, 19, 24, 30, 164. 
Slums, 234, 242, 251, 403. 
Social argument, 390. 
Social stratification, 361. 
Sociology, applied, 384, 387, 433. 
Sources of inunigration, 167, 419. 
South Africa, 22, 27. 
Special inquiry, boards of, 1 13, 114, 185. 
Standard of living, 221, 324-273, 303- 

310, 417. 
Standard of living argument, 394. 
Standpoints, 385, 388. 
State laws, 74-81, 104. 
Statistics of immigration, authorized, 

62. 
Steerage conditions, 86, 174-182. 
Steerage legislation, 82, 87, 1x8-120. 
Steerage rates, 148, 181. 
Stimulated immigration. See Induced 

immigratioii. 



Stimulation argument, 396. 

Stowaways, Z2z. 

Superintendent of Immigration, iii, 

113. 
Supreme Court decisions, 77. 
Sweat shops, 288. 
Sweden, colonists from, 31. 

Tamerlane. See Timur. 

Tariff, 60, 92. 

Temporary immigration, 138, 379. 

Theodoric, 13. 

Timur, 14. 

Trachoma, 209, 210, 211. 

Trade-unions, 310. 

Tradition, 383, 392. 

Transit, aliens in, 121, 125-126. 

Transportation companies, 148^x53, 

170, X75, 207. 
Treaties with China, loi. 

Underconsumption, 352, 357. 
Unemployment, 352. 
United Hebrew Charities, 323. 
United States, 22, 24, 27, 53, 382, 
388. 

Ventilation, of steerage, 178 ; of houses, 

see Housing conditions. 
Virginia colony, 30. 
Volume of inmiigration, 1 783-1 820, 53 ; 

Z820-1860, 62, 73, 74; 1860-1882, 

92; 1882-1912, 102, 106, 123-128; 

1820-19x2, 189, 369, 384. 
Voyage, 39, 61, 83, i74f 379- 

Wages argument, 394. 

Wages, in Europe, 422; in Italy, 137, 

424 ; in the United States, 258^-264. 

301-310, 354. 
Wandering, defined, i, 10. 
War of 181 2, 59. 
Wealth, amotmt of, 345; distribution 

of, 346; growth of, 392 ; love of, 411. 
Weekly earnings, 260. 
White slavery, 296, 334-337* 365. 

Yearly earnings, 261, 276. 

Young Men's Christian AflMdatioo, 
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Agriculture, 59, 72, 263. 

Alaric, 13. 

Alexander the Great, 15. 

AUen Bill, 57. 

Almhouaes, paupers in, 312, 318, 319. 
320. 

American Protective Association, 294. 

American type, 51, 147, 399> 408. 

Americanization. See Assimilation. 

Andent Order of Hibernians, 93. 

Appeals, III, 114, 116, 185. 

Argentina, 22, 27, 137. 
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388-415. 

Assimilation, 31* 58, 69, 103, 130, 194, 
196, 199, 202, 23X, 2S7. 327. 369. 
375, 397-41S. 

Assimilation argument, 397. 

Assisted immigration, 159. 

Association, 409. 

Attitude toward immigrants, of colo- 
nists, 38, 41, 43, 45, 46; of American 
peoi^, 54, 65, 88, 99, 164. See also 
Race prejudice. 

Australia, 22, 24, 27. 

Austria-Hungary, 128, 134-136. 

Austro- American Company, 171. 

Avars, 14. 

Bdlevue and Allied Hospitals, 331, 339* 

Berths, 175. 

Biological argument, 390, 397. 

Birds of passage, 126, 359. 

Birth rate, European, 420; foreign- 
bom, 223, 225, 298, 377; native, 
215-218, 375. 

Births, 298. 

Black Hand, 334. 

Boarders, 239, 242, 243-246, 253, 262. 

Bohemians, 73. 

Bonding shipowners, 41. 4S» 7S» 76, 77f 
78»8o. 
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Bulgaria, 142. 

Cabin passengers, 183. 
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Canada, 22, 27, 79, 81, 133, 168; aliens 
arriving in, 121. 

Canals, 62, 63. 

Carolina colonies, 35. 

Castle Garden, 80, 91. 
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from Austria-Hungary, 134; Bul- 
garia, 142 ; China, 98; Germany, 72 ; 
Ireland, 73; Italy, 136; Russia, 139; 
Scandinavia, 93. 

Causes of migration, 3, 5. 

Certificate of citizenship, 365. 

Chain-letter system, 156-157. 

Charitable organizations, 3x2, 328, 413. 

Charity organization societies , 3x3, 
3x8, 322, 326. 

Chicago, 278. 

Children, occupations of, 266. 

China, X7. 

Chinese, 98-X05. 

Cities, growth of, 374. 

Civil War, 86, 90. 

Cleanliness, 242, 247. 

Climatic changes, 14. 

Clothing of immigrants, 256-257. 

Colonies rlassififd, 17. 

Colonists, 29. 

Colonization, x6, 28. 
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Commissioners of Emigration in New 
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Missionaries, ago, 292. 
Molly Maguires, 94-98, 334. 
Money brought in, 202-204. 
Money sent home, 157, 158-160, 204, 

287» 326, 34S, 421. 434. 
Moors, 23. 
Moral dangers, 295. 
Mores, 10, 15, 16, 403. 
Mortgages, 150, x6o, 278. 
Motives of migration, s* 

Native American Party, 70, 81. 
Naturalization, 58, 70, 85, loi, 114, 

IIS, 272, 363, 364-368. 
New immigration, 128, 250. 
New Jersey colony, 32, 35. 
New Netherland, 31. 
New-type steerage, 180-181. 
New York City, 289, 329, 331. 
New York, colony, 32, 35, 46 ; State, 

74- 
Nonemigrant aliens, 359; defined, 125. 

Nonimmigrant aliens, 359; defined, 

125. 
North Carolina, colony, 44; State, 57. 
Notary public, 287. 
Numbers argument, 393. 

Occupations of immigrants, 204-206, 

223. 
Old immigration, 128, 249. 
Old-type steerage, 174-180. 
Open-door policy, 383, 388. 
Opposition to immigration, 41, 54, 68, 

69, 70, 8r, 8$, 91, 99, 104. See also 
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Orders in Council, 59. 
Overcrowding on shipboard, 44, 61, 82, 

87, 180. See also Congestion. 
Overpopulation 6, 12, 14, 16, 136, 138, 

383. 
Overproduction, 352. 

Padrone system, 274-277. 
Palatinate, 34. 
Palatines, 33, 34. 
Panic of 1907, 286, 350. 
Parochial schools, 273, 411. 
Pauperism, 63, 84, 311-328. 
Pauperism argument, 395. 
Pauf)ers, imported, 64. 
Penal colonies, 24. 
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State, 56, 94. 

Peonage system, 289-283. 

Persons per room, 237. 

Petition for naturalization, 364. 

Philanthropy, 4x3. 

Phoenicia, 17. 
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lonial period, 40; 1820-1860, 64, 
81; modem period, 209-211. 
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Pljrmouth colony, 31. 

Plymouth Company, 30. 

Poles, 239, 241. 

Politics, 70, 363-368. 

Poorhouses, private, 80. 

Population, effect of emigration upon, 
416-421, 423 ; effect of immigimtiofi 
upon, 215-225, 341. 

Population movements, four fonns of, a. 

Potato, 73. 

Prepaid tickets, 158, 169, 284, 379. 

Presbyterians, 33, 37. 

Prices, i37» 302, 307, 352, 422, 425. 

Prisoners, 330. 

Protection, 289. 

Protestantism, 46, 51, 70, 297. 

Provisions on shipboard, 61. 

Public domain, 372. 

Public schools, 252, 270-272, 410. 

Quakers, 33. 47- 

Quality of immigrants, 377"38o, 395, 

419. 

Race prejudice, 39, 99, 103, 297, 362, 

397. 411- 
Racial composition, 128-131, 189, 369. 

Railroads, 62, 63. 

Ratio of men to land, 6, 21, 38, 88, 146, 

303, 370-373. 381. 
Recreations, 299. 
Redemptioners, 48. 
Reformation, Protestant, 33, 34. 
Regulation, 386. 
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Remedies, 434-436. 

Remittances. See Money sent home. 
Responsibility of the United States, 

382, 387, 432-436. 
Restriction, 42, 393, 394. 436. 
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Roman Empire, 12. 
Rome, 13, ij, 17. 
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Routes of migration, 9. 
Runners, 79. See also Agents. 
Russia, 22, 128, 139. 

Sanitary provisions on shipboard, 176 ; 

on land, see Housing conditions. 
Savings, 284, 323, 345, 357. 
Scandinavians, 93. 
Schools, 269-273. See also Parochial 

schools and Public schoob. 
Scotch-Irish, 33, 36. 
Second generation, 403. 
Sentimental argument, 388. 
Sex distribution of immigrants, 190- 

194, 3x7. 419. 
Ship fever, 84. 
Shipping, S9» 84, 9h 131. 
Shipping conditions, 59, 63, 81. See 

also Voyage. 
Shoe-shining industry, 275-277, 282. 
Shortage of labor, 344, 357. 
Skye, Isle of, 419. 
Slavery, 19, 24, 30, 164. 
Slums, 234, 242, 251, 403. 
Sodal argument, 390. 
Social stratification, 361. 
Sociology, applied, 384, 387, 433. 
Sources of immigration, 167, 419. 
South Africa, 22, 27. 
Special inquiry, boards of, 1 13, 114, 185. 
Standard of living, 221, 324-273, 303- 

310, 417. 
Standard of living argument, 394. 
Standpoints, 385, 388. 
State laws, 74-81, 104. 
Statistics of immigration, authorized, 
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Steerage conditions, 86, 174-182. 
Steerage legislation, 82, 87, zz8-i20. 
Steerage rates, 148, 181. 
Stimulated immigration. See Induced 

immigration. 
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Stowaways, 121. 

Superintendent of Immigration, iii. 

113- 
Supreme Court decisions, 77. 
Sweat shops, 288. 
Sweden, colonists from, 31. 

Tamerlane. See Timur. 

Tariff, 60, 92. 

Temporary immigration, 138, 379. 

Theodoric, 13. 

Timur, 14. 

Trachoma, 209, 210, six. 

Trade-unions, 3x0. 

Tradition, 383, 392. 

Transit, aliens in, i2X, X25-X26. 

Transportation companies, X48-Z53, 

X70, 17s, 207. 
Treaties with China, xox. 

Underconsumption, 352, 357. 
Unemplo3rment, 352. 
United Hebrew Charities, 323. 
United States, 22, 24, 27, 53, 38a, 
388. 

Ventilation, of steerage, X78; of houses, 

see Housing conditions. 
Virginia colony, 30. 
Volume of inmiigration, X783-X820, S3 ; 

X820-X860, 62, 73, 74; X860-X882, 

92; X882-X912, X02, X06, X23-X28; 

1820-1912, 189, 369, 384. 
Voyage, 39, 61, 83, X74, 379- 

Wages argument, 394* 

Wages, in Europe, 422; in Italy, X37, 

424; in the United States, 258-264, 

301-310, 354. 
Wandering, defined, i, xo. 
War of 18x2, 59. 
Wealth, amoimt of, 345; distribution 

of, 346; growth of, 392 ; loveof,4xx. 
Weekly earnings, 260. 
White slavery, 296, 334-337» 3^5. 

Yearly earnings, 26X, 276. 

Young Men's Christian AflMdatioo, 

297. 
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